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CHAPTER I. 



Introduction — ClossificHtioii of Colouies — Oppression o( Spa- 
nish Colonies — Comparison between Colonies of England 
ami Spain — Attempts of Miranda — Revolution in Vene- 
zuela— Earthqu tike at Caraccas — Death of Miranda — Re- 
volutionary War — Morillo — HiK sangTiinary conduct — Bat- 
tles of Borgas and Uoyacli. — Armistice — Battle of Carabobo 
— Capture of Maracaybo — Bolivar. 

The recent events iu Colombia, which threaten 
to disturb the tranquillity of that infant state, 
have excited general apprehensions of a rene\^al 
of those intestine feuds which disgraced the com- 
mencement of her strugn;le fur independence. 
When we consider that all the states which have 
risen upon the ruin of the Spanish power in the 
western hemisphere have, without a single ex- 
ception, the moment they had shaken off the 
yoke of foreign oppression, CiUen a prey to do- 
mestic discord, it must be coniessed that such 
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fears are not altogether without fountlatioii, and 
that these early disseusions afford an uDfavour- 
able augurj' of their future repose and prosperity. 
In addition also to the general sympathy felt on 
this subject, a peculiar degree of anxiety has 
been excited by the late events, in the minds of 
a numerous class of persons in this countrj-, who 
have acquired a painful interest in the future 
fate of that portion of the globe, by the risk, or 
as in the present moments of alarm it is very 
generally feared, by the siicrifice of the considex- 
afcle sums which they have either embaiked in 
[ "Speculations, or vested in loans to the ColombiaTi 
jfovemment, in reUauce on its good fciith and tlie 
sufficiency of its resources. 

Having been a resident for some years ui 
Colombia, and an eye-witness of some of the 
principal events of the revolution, I have had 
opportunities of visiting a considerable part of 
the country, and of forming some estimate of its 
natural riches and of the chni-acter of tlie per- 
nons who have raised themselveji to power during 
the revolutionary struggle; and beheving, not- 
■withstanding the present unfavourable aspect of 
its affairs, that it possesses the means of extri- 
cating itself from the difficulties in which it is 
involved, I propose, in the following pages, to 
offer a brief sketcli., as wqW of tlie conte*it whith 
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has lerminated so gloriously for Ct)Ioniliin, as of 
her present political and fihnnciat situation, and 
to deduce from it such remarks as suggest them- 
selves in support of the opinion I have formed. 

Many publications have already appeared since 
th6 commencement of the revolution in Colom- 
bia, professing to give an account of that event, 
and of the general state of the country : but, with 
a slligle exception, tliey are cither the narrative* 
of persons who left Europe for the purpose of 
atfording their aid in her contest for independ- 
ence, and who returned disgusted vrith the diffi- 
(iulties they encountered, or the itineraries of 
travellei^, who have thought it woiUd be interest- 
ing and important to their fellow-countrymen to 
be made acquainted with 

the most disftMrous chances. 

The niovitig accidents, by flood and field, 

which they have met with in their wanderings 
through thiK land of perils and of wonder; these 
writings are not without interest, but they do 
not, I think, convey to the people of this country 
the information which is necessary to enable 
them to form a correct estimate of the present 
condition of Colombia. Whether I shall succeed 
better in the attempt must be left to the judg- 
ment of tlie reader, but he may at least rely on 
the ((ecurftcy of the facts which I shall detail. 
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as, where they have not fallen under my per- 
sonal observation, they have been received frona 
friends oo whose intelligence and veracity I can 
place implicit reliance. 

An eminent modem writer, whose works ex- 
hibit a profound knowledge of the theory and 
practice of colraiization, lays it down as an axiom, 
[~ftat "the indejwndence of colonies is innate; 
■ that it arises from the natural order of things, 
^"^d is the necessary consequence of their arriving 
I a* a certain degree of maturity." He proceeds 
rupon the principle, that every colony has three 
■'Bges ; viz. of infancy, of youth, and of manhood, 
I «nd that tiiis latter is naturally that of separa- 
I tioD. In a subsequent part of his work, he as- 
serts that strength, and not time, is the measure 
of age. These propositions seem to imply a con- 
tradiction ; for, unless the term colony is em- 
ployed in a much more restricted sense tlian that 
in which it is usually received, it must be evident 
that many of these establishments can never 
attain the age of manhood. The «)lonies whidt 
formerly belonged, or do still belong, to the dif- 
tfcrent powers of Europe, may be divided into 
P lliree classes ; the first of which will comprehend 
' ttitee countries which, from their extent and 
riches, are capable of giving birth and support 
to a population sufficient for their own future 
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defence,: such were the United Slates of America 
wbefl Bi^tish ctiloiiies, the Sjiaiiisli eolonies in 
both the Americas, and Brazil ; and auch ai'e, at 
present, the Briti^^h possessions in India, t'aiiiida. 
and New South Wales. Tlie second class will 
ipoliide those colonies which aie suitable to eom- 
mercial pmposes, but which contain no command- 
ing-, position, either for their own protection or 
that pf the general interests of the jiarent statSi 
and which are not of siiflicient extenMo prt>duce 
a population capable of their own defenee. Such, 
with perliaps the exception of Cuba, are all the 
islands of tlie Caribbean sea, and tlie greater part 
of those in the Indian and Mediterranean seait. 
The Uilrd class will consist of those posBessions 
which, beinf*- either islands or insulated jiositions 
of strength, are occupied by the parent state 
for the purpose of protecUng its commerce, and 
m^taining its ascendancy iu the neighbouring 
seas; such are Malta, Corfu, Gibraltar, and the 
Cape of Good Hope. It must be evident that 
the two latter of these classes can never be in a 
atuation to maintain their indepejidence ; they 
coasequenlly can never attain tlie age of man- 
hood, as defined by M. de Pradt. All the states, 
however, of the vast American continent which 
have separated themselves from the mother coun- 
try and established (heir independence, are com- 
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preheiided in the ikst of tliese classes ; they afford 
us, therefore, ample means of applying these ge- 
.-perfii principles. 

,. The admirable superstructure which has been 
yaised in the western hemisphere, oii the firm 
basis of British colonization, is as yet the only 
instance of their successful and complete opera- 
• tion, and it la the model which has been adopted 
(or imitation by the states which formerly ac- 
knowledged the supremacy of Spain. As their 
future condition, however, depends materially on 
their capability of adapting tlieir previous habits 
and opinions to the institutions of freedom, it is 
of importance to trace their progress in the dif- 
ferent stages of colonial existence tlirougli which 
they have already passed, and, by considering 
the circumstances wliich have tended to develop 
or repress their natm-al energies, to determine 
whether they have assumed their present attitude 
in consequence of having attained the age of co- 
lonial maturity, or whether adventitious circum- 
stances have stimulated them to a precocious ex.- 
hibitiou uf strength. 

The first settlers in the Spanish colonies were 
the bold aud enterprising adventurers who had 
Bchieved the conquest of those countries. Accus- 
tomed to the habits of carelessness and dissipa.- 
tiou induced by a life of coutinued hurdsihip aiid 
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danger, they had neither industry to cultivate the 
soil, nor jiatieiice tt) await the slow returns of 
commerce. Incited by the desire of immediate 
wealth, the precious metals were the only objects 
of their search, tlie only stimulants to their acti- 
vity. The government of Spain, imitating- the ex- 
ample of its subjects, and allured by the dazzling 
prospects of wealth thus suddenly unfolded to its* 
view, claimed a portion of the spoil, and encou- 
raged, by its regulations, the continuance of a 
system so lucrative to tlie individuals immediately 
concerned in it, but so detrimental to the general 
interests of both the conquerors and the conquered. 
The whole system of the colonial policy of Spain 
originated in this spirit, and the restrictions and 
disabilities under which the colonies so long la- 
boured, were the result of tlie rapacity and jea- 
lousy which it engendered. 

The Spaniards found the inhabitants of the 
countries they invaded collected n populous cities 
and considerably advanced in civilization. A 
mild system of treatment might have converted 
thera into faithful allies, or useftd dependents : 
bat, instead of attempting any conciliatory mea- 
sures, they attacked them without provocation, 
and sacrificed them without remorse. Those who 
escaped the sword wore made use of as the 
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preheaded in the first of these classes ; they afford 
us, therefore, ample means of applying these ge- 
per^ principles. 

The admirable superstructure which has he&a 
raised in tlie western hemisphere, on the firm 
basis of British coloiiization, is as yet the only 
instance of their successful and complete opera- 
■ tion, and it i» the model which has been adopted 
for imitation by the states which formerly ac- 
knowledged the supi'einacy of Spain. As their 
future condition, however, depends materially ou 
their capability of adapting tlieir previous habits 
and opinions to the institutions of freedom, it is 
gf importance to trace their progress in the dif- 
ierent stages of colonial existence through which 
they have already passed, and, by considering 
the circumstances which have tended to develop 
or repress tlieir natural energies, to determine 
whether they have assumed their present attitude 
in consequence of having attained the age of co- 
lonial maturity, or whether adventitious circum- 
stances have stimulated them to a precocious ex- 
hibition of strength. 

The first settlers in the Spanish colonies were 
the bold and enterprising adventurers who had 
achieved the conquest of those countries. Accus- 
tomed to the habits of carelessness and dissipa.- 
tion uiduted by a life of continued hardship and 
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danger, they had neither industry to cultivate the 
sc»l, nor patience to await the slow returns of 
commerce. Incited by the desire of immediate 
wealthy the precious metals were the only objects 
of their search, the only stimulants to their acti* 
vity. The government of Spain^ imitating the ex- 
ample of its subjects^ and allured by the dazzling 
prospects oi wealth thus suddenly unfolded to its* 
view, claimed a portion of the spoil, and encoa- 
raged, by its regulations, the continuance of a 
system so lucrative to the individuals immediateiy 
concerned in it, but so detrimental to the general 
interests of both the conquerors and the ermquered. 
Hie whole system of the colonial policy of Spain 
originated in this spirit, and the restrictions and 
disabilities under which the colonies so long la> 
boured, were the result of the rapacity and jeap 
lousy which it engendered. 

The Spaniards found the inhabitants of the 
countries they invaded ccrilected n populuas cities 
and considerablv advanced in civilization. A 

m 

mild system of treatment raigiit have f^fJorertM 
them into faithful allies, or useful dependents; 
bot^ mstead of attempting any conciliatory mea* 
tares, they attacked them without prw^yati^^n, 
and sacrificed them wither remrjn^. Th<f¥T ^ Ik> 
escaped tbe sword w«e mad'* ua»? ^A a« th^ 
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as, wliere they have not fallen under my per- 
sonal observation, tliey have been received from 
friends on whose intelligence and veracity I can 
place implicit reliance. 

An eminent modem writer, whose works ex- 
hibit a profound knowledge of the theory and 
practice of colonization, lays it down as an axiom, 
that " the independence of colonies is innate ; 
that it arises from the natui-al order of things, 
and is the necessary consequence of their arriving 
at a certain degree of maturity." He proceeds 
upon the principle, that every colony has three 
ages ; viz. of infancy, of youth, and of manhood, 
and that this latter is naturally that of separa- 
tion. In a subsequent part of his work, he as- 
serts that strength, and not time, is the measure 
of age. These propositions seem to imply a con- 
tradiction ; for, unless the term colony is em- 
ployed in a much more restricted sense tllau that 
in which it is usually received, it must be evident 
that many of these establishments can never 
jtlt^n the age of manhood. The colonies which 
formerly belonged, or do still belong, to the dif- 
ferent powers of Europe, may be divided into 
^ three classes ; the first of which will comprehend 
ihdse countries which, from their extent and 
riches, are capable of giving birth and support 
to a population sufficient for their own future 
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defence: such vore the United States (tf America 
when British colonies, the Spmiish colonies in 
b<»th the Americas, and Bra/.il ; aud such ai'e, at 
present, tlie Britj)*h possessions in India, Canada, 
and New South Wales, llie second class will 
include those colonies whieli are siiituble to oom- 
mereial purposes, but which contain no mmtnand- 
ing". position, either for their own protection or 
that of the g^eral interests of the parent state* 
and which are not of sutticient exteefe-to produce 
a population capable of (heir own defence. Such, 
with perhaps tfae exception of Cuba, are all the 
islandjf of the Caribbean sea, and the gi-eatcr part 
of those in the Indian and Mcditerrancau sean. 
The third class will consist of tliose possesiuons 
which, being either islands or insulated positions 
of strength, are occupied by the parent state 
for tlie purpose of protecting its commerce, and 
maintaining its ascendancy in the neighbouring 
seas; such are Malta, Corfu, Gibraltar, and the 
Cape of Good Hope, It must be evident that 
the two latter of these cliiBses can never be in a 
situation to maintain their independence; they 
consequently can never attain the age of man- 
hood, as defined by M. de Fradt. Ail the states, 
however, of the vast American continent which 
have separated themselves from tlie mother coun- 
try and established their iudependenc'e, are com- 
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preheuded in the first of these classes ; they afford 
us, therefore, ample means of applying these ge- 
jier^ principles. 

The admirable superstructure which has been 
raised in tlie western hemisphere, op the firm 
basis of British colonization, is as yet the only 
instance of their succejssful and complete opera- 
• tion, and it is the model which has been adopted 
for imitation by the states which formerly ac- 
knowledged the supremacy of Spaui, As their 
future condition, however, depends materially on 
their capability of adapting their previous habits 
and opinions to the institutions of freedom, it is 
of importance to trace their progress in the dif- 
ferent stages of colonial existence through which 
they have already passed, and, by considering 
the circumstances which have tended to develop 
or repress their natural energies, to deterraijie 
whetlier they have assumed their present attitude 
in consequence of having attained the age of co- 
lonial maturity, or whether adventitious circum- 
stances have stimulated them to a precocious ex- 
hibition of strengtii. 

The first settlers in the Spanish colonies were 
the bold and enterprising adventurers who had 
achieved the conquest of those countries. Accus- 
tomed to the habits of carelessness and dissipa- 
tion uiduced by a life of continued hardship and 
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danger, they had neither industry to cultivate the 
soil, nor patience to await the slow retmns of 
commerce. Incited by the desire of immediate 
wealth, the precious metals were the only objects 
of their search, the only stimulants to their aeti- 
vity. The government of Spain, imitatinar the ex- 
ample of its subjects, and allured by the dfizzltng 
prospects of wealtli thus suddenty uniblded to its* 
view, claimed a portion of the spoil, and encou- 
raged, by its reg-uhitioiis, the continnance of a 
system so lucrative to the individuals immediately 
concerned in il, but so detrimental to the general 
interests of both the conquerors and the conquered. 
The whole system of the colonial policy of Sjiain 
ori^nated in this spirit, and the restrictions and 
disabilities under which the colonies so long la- 
boured, were ttie result of the rapacity and jea- 
lousy which it engfendered. 

The Spaniards found tlic inhabitants of the 
countries they invaded collected n populous cities 
and considerably advanced in civilization. A 
mild system of treatment might have converted 
them into faithful allies, or useful dependents : 
but, instead of attempting any conciliatory mea- 
sures, they attacked them without pi-ovoeatiOHj 
and sacrific-ed them without remorse. Those who 
escaped the sword were made use of as the 
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implements of avarice, with such an unfeeling arid 
j»r(jdi|2;al bitrbarity, that they sank under the hard- 
ships imposed upon them, with a rapidity which 
astonished even their nithless oppressors. In 
the islands, not a vestige of the original inhabit- 
aiits remains : and it is probable that many re- 
gions of the continent suffered the same extreme 
of depopulation, as the insatiable thirst of their 
new masters for tiie precious metals subjected 
.tbem to severer tasks, and labours more destruc- 
tive to the human frame. Occasional symptoms 
,Gf remorse were, indeed, exhibited by the Spanish 
1 goveniment ; and, in the moments of compunc- 
ition, regiilHtions dictated by hnmanity were 
.jpW'iE'l for the pi'otection of the wretclted natives : 
^liut in regions so remote from the seat of legisla- 
tion, these salutary laws became too often inef- 
fectual, when opposed to the interests of the resi- 
lient oj^ressor. 

The Spanish government founded its claims 
to its, new [xjssessions on the right of conquest. 
lEqually regardless of their interests and tlieir 
I ..distresses, it parcelled them out amongst the 
1 conquerors ; and, eager to make them subser- 
vient to the immediate purposes of revenue, 
, claimed a portion of the profits of the new pos- 
sessor, and exacted from the wretched native a 



tribute, whmg fnim the liard-eanicd wng;eS*"'W 
his toil. Tf 

The effects produced upon the eolonies' fey 
commercial restrictions were also equally nn- 
fiivourable to the dependencies of Spain. Tbe 
principle of exclusive trade was, till very lately, 
considered as the essence of a colonial establish- 
ment ; aud, although necessity mip;ht in some 
instances extort a relaxation of its rigour, it long 
fQCtned a prominent feature in tlie colonial sys- 
tem of every Eiu-tipean power. This was con- 
sidered as tlie price paid by the colony for the 
protection and support of the parent state: it 
}»f, undoubtedly, injurioH* to tiio colony, and 
will, where it exists, eventually form one of the 
most powerful motives for scpnration ; but its 
influence may be modified by a variety of cir- 
cumstances, which have a tendency to mitigate 
the severity of its operation. As the value of the 
colony depends, not only on the quantity of its 
own actual produce, but also on that of the 
produce or of tbe manufactures of the mother 
countrj', of which it is the consumer, and of the 
production of which it becomes by its demand 
an efficient cause, it is evident, that the mutual 
interest of botli parties requires the extent of 
the colonies to be proportioned to the industry 
of the mother country, as well as to its means 
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of affordiiig them protection. If this be not the 
case, tlie waiits of the colony, where the re- 
strictive system prevails, will be either scantily 
su|»plied, or the price of the articles they require 
will be greatly enhanced by the circuitons chan- 
nel throug^h which they have to pass, and the 
monopolies to which they will be subjected in 
their course. 

It is owin^ to this cause that the system of 
colonization has been so much more beneficial 
to England than to any other nation of Europe. 
The demands made upon her industry ba^'e been 
at all times answered with a promptitude equal 
to their extent, and have proved a fruitful source 
of her internal riches and prosperity : her colo- 
nies have likewise reaped an equal benefit from 
the connexion, by the ready market which she 
opened to their produce, and the ample supi>ly 
»he aQbrded them of every article of necessity or 
luxury. 

When Spain first acquired possession of her 
American settlements, she was the only manu- 
facturing country in Europe, and the produce of 
her industry was sutiicient to answer their grow- 
ing^ demand, and to purchase the commodities 
wliich flowed in upon her fi-om the newly-dis- 
covered world. It might have been expected 
Oiat her population, invigorated by this recipro- 






cation of advantiige, would have increased in 
uumber aiid in wealth, in pniportioo with tlie 
growth of hei" colonies, and that her government 
would have received as great an increase of 
strength and power from tliese acquisitions as 
other states have derived from a similar souroe. 

In little more, however, than a century from 
the first discovery of America, Spain exhibited a 
spectacle which demonstrated to the world how 
little a siiddeu influx, of nealtli conduces to the 
greatness and prosperity of a kingdom, if unac- 
companied by corresponding habit* of industry 
among its people. 

The monarchs who succeeded to the throne, 
without inheriting" the genias, of Charles V., 
elated by the notion of their inexhaustible re- 
sources, engaged in extensive and complicated 
o|jerations in every part of Europe, and Spain was 
drained both of lier jjopulatiou and her treasure 
in support of the extravagant schemes of their 
ambitioo. 

Her manufacturers likewise became dissatisfied 
with that moderate increase of wealth which tk>ws 
gradually from the patient and persevering exer- 
tions of industry, and flocked with eagerness to 
those regions from whence opulence issued in so 
copious a stream. 

To complete the exhaustion of the kingdom. 
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and the anniliilation of its domestic trade, tbe 
impolitic deci-ee of Philip HI. expelled at onoe 
nearly a million of his most industrious artisaie, at 
a time when every exertion was necessary to in- 
crease tlieir numbers and renovate their vigour. 

Such was the paralyzation of Spain from these 
causes, tliat every species of internal industry 
was neglected, and she was unable to supply the 
demands of her colonies without ha\ing- recourse 
to the manufactures of otlier nations. From 
that moment slie ceased to be any tiling more 
than the ag;ent through whose hands the precious 
metals were distributed, to reward the activity 
and mdustry of her rivals. The consequence 
of this system of things to Spain heiself has 
been sufficiently manifest; she now exhibits not 
a trace of that gigantic power which once pre- 
scribed laws to the different courts of Europe, — 
*' incli/ttim el noltim olim, nunc tanhim auditur*." 
Its effects upon her colonies have been still more 
deleterious, for when the reciprocity of benefit 
which can alone make the restrictive system 
tolerable had ceased, she imposed upon them 
penal and sanguinary laws of utter seclusion. 
Jealous of the interference of other nations, she 
wished to make herself the sole medium of inter- 
course between these extensive regions and the 

• T«c, (le Mor. Gcr. 
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rest of )hp universe. To effect (his, it was oeoea- 
sary to fetter the mind as well as the body, to 
add the chuns of ignorance to those of despotism) 
and the colonies were impoTerished, oppressed, 
and degraded, to prevent tiiem from acquiring a 
knowledge of tfaeir own importance in the stStle 
of creation^ ' 

This line of conduct alienated still farther the 
affections of the colonists ; but the very acts of 
despotism a-id oppression, which were calculated 
to excite the desire of separation, retarded like- 
wise the progress of information, and prolonged 
the period of their infancy. It cannot, however, 
be supposed that these extensive possession^ 
could be completely closed against tlie intrusion 
of more liberal ideas. The introduction of the 
gross materials of commei-ee may, indeed, be 
prevented by fiscal regulations, but the subtle 
elements of intellectual light will elude tJie ut- 
most vigilance of despotism. A new clafra of 
men had sprung into e-visteuce in these coimtries, 
whose energetic character formed a striking con- 
trast to the fistless apathy of the native Indian. 
The Creole descendants of the original settlers, 
and of other European emigrants, began now to 
form a considerable part, of the popiUation ; and 
the system of colonial administration adopted by 
SpEun pressed with peculiar seyerity upon this class 
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by tlje excessive tax levied by the crowu on the 
importation of every article of foieiga manu- 
facture. 

As the population of tlie colonies increased, 
Spain found it necessary to adopt stronger mea- 
sures, and greater precautious, for the preserva- 
tion of her power, and their operation still farther 
multiplied the causes of dissatisfaction. By such 
means, the seeds of discontent were disseminated 
over the whole of these vast regions, and required 
only a genial season to promote their vegetation, 
and raise from them the fruits of emancipation 
and independence. 

Circumstances at length occurred, which arous- 
ed their slumbering energies, and stimulated 
them to exertion and resistance. The French 
revolution, tliat fruitful source of so many tem- 
porary changes in the governments of Europe, 
afforded by its consequences the requisite oppor- 
tunity, and tlie convulsive shock which has sub- 
verted the power of Spain, was felt simultaneously 
throughout the whole extent of her continental 
dominions in the West. 

This effect was not produced by the iniluence 
of the political tenets which characterized that 
eventful period, for they gained little admission 
amongst the Spanish colonists, but resulted 
merely from the removal of those impediments 
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whicli had hiiherto obstnicted tlie operation of 
the natural causes of colonial separation. The 
hopeless war with Great Britain, in which Spain 
was involved at the insti^tion of her imperious 
neighbour, interrupted her intercourse with her 
colonies ; aud subsequent events proved so dis- 
astrous to her marine, that she lost the power 
of affording them further protection : they were, 
therefore, driven to a reliance on their own re- 
sources for defence, and were not long in disco- 
vering" that the same strength which enabled them 
to resist the aggressions of a foreign foe would 
likewise protect them from the oppression of 
domestic despotism. 

The discoveries of Columbus, and the con- 
quests of his adventurous successors, gave these 
extensive and opulent regions to the dominion 
of Spain when she was in the zenith of her poli- 
tical power : and such was then her flourishing 
condition, that she was enabled at once to erect 
the immense fabric of her colonial estabHshment, 
throughout its vast extent. Within fifty years 
of its foundation, it was complete in all its parts; 
and till within the last twenty years, the condition 
of the colonics has been little changed during the 
lapse of the three centuries wliich have inter\-ened 
since that period. 

Spain was at that time the most warlike, as 
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well as the most polished, nation of Europe ; but, 
infiated with ideas of her own importauce and 
perfection, she reposed upon her grandeurs and 
having- hei'self been ever since stationary, or rather 
Retrograde, in the general march of intellectual 
improvement, her colonies were not likely to make 
more rapid progress, sedulously excluded as they 
were from intercourse witli the world, by the 
extreme jealousy of her restrictive system. 
■ The foundation of the first of the late British 
colonies on the same continent was laid fifty 
yeara subsequently to tiie completion of the 
Spanish system ; and they have now, fur moi'e 
tlian half a century, enjoyed the blessings of inde- 
pendeoce, and have already attained a political 
importance, which enables them to assume a 
station in the foremost rank of nations. Ilus 
superior rapidity in their progress towards colonial 
maturity is to be attiibuted to the difi'erenee of 
tlie materials wliich composed the elementary 
principles of the population and power of tlie 
colonies of the two nations, ratlier than to any 
suiHiriority in the means of Spain to retain her 
(julouies iu subjection. 

I The British settlers appmached the theatre 
ti the future greatness of their posterity, bear- 
ing the oUve-braiich of peace: their only inatrtt- 
Bients of conquest were the axe and the plough ; 
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they soDf^lit not to oppress or 8ubjiig;ate the 
native occupant of the soil— who received them 
in the arms of friendship, and, quietly receding 
into his boundless forests, left tliera undisturbed 
possession of tlie country necessary for their 
subsistence. They were men of indepeodent 
spirit and industrious habits, who, discontented 
with tlic religious or political institutions of their 
native country, sought greater freedom in the 
eisylum of these uncultivated deserts, where tliey 
■became at once the proprietors and cultivators 
of the soU. The government soon perceived the 
Value of these possessions ; and, fostering* tlieir 
infancy with a Uberality worthy of a free and 
enlightened people, left them, in a great measure, 
inirestrained in the regulations of their internal 
policy, and drew from tliem such fmancial advan- 
tages only as resulted from an extension of her 
tromraerce. 

At length their own maturity, rather than the 
attempt at encroachment by the mother-country 
oil what they considered their political right*, 
prompted them to the resistance which termu 
uated in the establishment of their independence ; 
and the institutions in which they had, from their 
infancy, been trained, rendered the transition easy 
-Had imperceptible, from the mild and parental 
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government which had fostered their tender a^ 
by the wholesome exercise of its authority, to 
that republican fomij in which the full vigour 
and strength of their constitution has been: jjis- 
played. ' 

From this view of the different means ©«'■ 
ployed in the first establishment of the colonies 
of the two countries, and of the different treats 
ment which they received from the parent statej 
it is evident that we cannot refer to the preselit 
prosperity of the United States, and deduce fignt 
analogy any conclusions respecting the futeib 
condition of the late Spanish colonies. It ramt 
be recollected, that the latter have much to do 
before they can arrive at the point from wliich 
the Anglo-Americans set out, and that before 
they can even form a proper estimate of the 
advantages of the system they seem inclined to 
adopt, they must divest themselves of their pre- 
vious habits and opinions, and substitute otiiers 
of which they have hitherto had no experience. 
Tlieir progress will, necessarily, be slow ; they 
have chased the persons of their oppressors from 
their soil, but they still, in too many instances, 
retain their institutions and their prejudices. It 
will be a difficult task to eradicate the fixed and 
deeply-rooted prejudices of tlie present race ; nor 
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oan, tiU a new ^neration has sprung up, the 
emaQcipation of these countries be considered as 
complete. 

The foregoing observations apply equally to 
all the states which have been raised upon the 
ruios of the Spanish dominion m the Western 
world ; but it is my present intention to apply 
them only to Colombia, and I shall proceed to 
give some account of such of the leading events 
of the revolution, and of the subsequent proceed- 
ings of the existing government, as may afford 
data for forming an opinion of the present con- 
dition and future prospects of tliat coiuitry. 
■ Tlie Voi/age aux Rt'giom Equmoctiales of 
M. de Humboldt contains so complete and ac- 
curate an account of the statistics and physical 
phenomena of Colombia, that nothing remains 
to be added to the observations of that intelli- 
gent and scientific writer. I shall, thcreftire, 
only refer to his work, whenever I may have oc- 
casion to mention the subjects on which he has 
ISO ably treated. Such part of its political 
kjstory previous to the revolution as is not con- 
tained in the general observations already made 
Hn the condition of the Spanish colonies is un- 
interesting, and may be comprised in very few 
words. . Previous to their separation from the 
parent state, the countries now forming the 
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Ri^pabliC of Colombia were divided into two 
*parate g-overntnents, viz. the Captain-General- 
ship of Caraccas, and the Viceroyalty of New 
Granada ; the former of these divisions com- 
prised the provinces of Guayana, New Andalusia, 
New Barcelona, Caraccas, Coro, Varinas, and 
Maracaybo, extending over a surface of 47,856 
^uare leagues, and according to a census taken 
in 1778, containing a population of 900,000 per- 
sons ; and the latter included the remainder of 
the territory of the present Republic, and was 
at that time subdivided into the Audiences of 
Santa Fe and of Quito — it contained 64,520 
square leagues, and 1,279,440 inhabitants. 

Venezuela, the general name given to the 
seven provinces composing the Capiain-Genft- 
i^lsbip of Caraccas, was first visited by Colum- 
bus in his third voyage, but no great progress 
was made in its colonization till about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and it was even then 
considered of such little Importance, that it was 
mortgaged to a company of German merchants, 
the Welsers of Augsburg, in payment of a debt 
uicurred by the government of Spain. These 
avaricious adventurers, after having rained the 
province by their extortion and cnietty, again 
abandoned it to its former masters; but as, 
aKhougli it is not destitute of the pi-ecicwia 
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Bietals, tiieir existence was either at that time Httlo 
known, or it was not supposed to contain them 
in Bufficient quantity to repay the expense of 
tlieir extraction, it was still neglected by tlie 
Spaniards, and considered as one of their most 
worthless possessions. Being- thus left, in some 
measure, to its own exertions, its attention was 
directed to agricultural pursuits, to which the 
fertility of its soil and the temperature of tlie 
climate are admirably adapted ; and in a short 
time it succeeded in establisliing a valuable 
branch of trade, in the exchange of its produce 
for the merchandise of Europe with the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring islaods. 

The jealousy of Spain being at length excited 
by its increasing prttsperity, she attempted to 
interdict this commerce; and finding her efforts 
ineffectual, resorted to the expedient of intrust- 
ing its management to the vigilance of an ex- 
elnsive company of merchants, under whose 
direction it continued to languish, till a short 
time previous to the period, when, as has been 
before observed, the distracted state of Europe put 
an end to the connexion between Spain and her 
I foreign possessions. Tlie rough treatment and 
I neglect, however, which this colony experienced 
I in its infancy, had no prejudicial eftect upon its 
growth, but ratlier, by the opportunity thus 
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rafibfded of a freer intercourse witli foreigaers, 
brought it to a degree of civilization and colonial 
Boaturtty, which induced it early to form projects 
of resistance to the tyrannical mandates of the 
court of Spain. 

The coast of New Granada was also visited by 

Columbus in his third and fourth voyages ; but 

the subjection and colonization of this state was 

effected by Quesada, who, landing with seven 

hundred men, at Santa Martha, in 1536, ascended 

the river Magdalena, and took possession of 

Bogota, at that time the capital of. an Indian 

, !. nation, which had attained some degree of civili- 

'"zation. The metallic treasures of this country 

' Boon engaged the cupidity of the Spaniards, and 

' it was visited with that kind of notice and protec- 

.. lion by which Spain so long fettered and repressed 

')' the energies of those which she considered her 

ij most valuable provinces. 

't Rervidutionary symptoms manifested them- 
i selves in Venezuela, so early as tlie middle of the 
, ' last century, and different attempts at insurrec- 
tion were made at Caraccas ; thev, however, fuled 
li of success, and majjy of the principals engaged 
.i!in tliem fell victims to their temerity. It 'was 
■■ l-eserved for Miranda, a native of Caraccas, who 
has acquired deserved celebrity, by the zeal and 
activity which he exerted iu his country's cause, 
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to which he devoted and ultimately sacrificed his 
life, to lay the foundation of tliat resistance 
which has at length succeeded in triumphing 
over every difficulty and obstacle. He was en- 
gaged eariy in life in devising plans for the 
liberation of his country ; and aware of the ad- 
vantage to be derived from tlie countenance and 
assistance of one of the great maritime powers of 
Europe, he, some time previous to the breaking 
out of the French Revolution, applied Ut the Eng- 
lish minister, and solicited his support of the pro- 
jected enterprise. 

Mr. Pitt seems ever to have ^tertained a 
favouiable opinion of South America, and to 
have expected that the commerce of England 
would derive considemble advantage from the 
establishment of its independence. He listened, 
therefore, with attention, to the proposals of 
Miranda, and, as England was at that time at 
variance with Spain, held out to him hopes of 
aasistance. The disputes between the two 
countries being, however, at that time amicably 
settled, the execution of Miranda's project was 
postponed. At several subsequent periods of 
Mr. Pitt's administration, and after his death, 
similar proposals were made by Mimiida to the 
British ministers, and promises of support were 
made or withheld, accordingly as it was the in- 
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terest of Eng;land to desire the elevation or de- 
pression of the power of Spain. At length the 
attempt of Napoleon to complete the overthrow 
of the dynasty of the Bourbons, by expelling- 
its remaining branch from the throne of Spain, 
and the assistance afforded by England to prevent 
the subjugation of the Peninsula, rendered her 
unwilling any longer to countenance the separa- 
tion of the South American colonies from the 
mother-country, and all hopes of assistance from 
that quarter were lost. 

During the pixigress of these negociations 
with England, similar overtures were made to 
some other powers; and during the presidency 
of Mr. Adams, Miranda had hopes that tlie 
United States might be induced to assist the 
projected attempt, but the constitution of that 
country forbidding the employment of her forces 
00 objects not connected with her own defence, 
obstacles were raised, by which his expectations 
were again frustrated. The persons who com- 
posed tlie French republican government, ia 
1792, at which time Miranda was serving in the 
French army, under Dumourier, were also de- 
sirous to revolutionize this part of the Spanish 
dominions, and offered Miranda the command 
of an expedition, to be formed for that purpose 
iu the French islands ; but he hesitated to accept 
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this proposal, coneider'mg, probably, that a revo'- 
lution d la Francaise would ni that time b<? iieither 
conducive to the uiterests nor (fliigetiial with the 
feeUn^ of his couirtrymen. 

Miranda, being- thus disappointed in his hopen 
of foreign assistanoe, and loft to his own »■ 
souroes, was iiidufed by the sohcitations of the 
South American exiles to form an expedition, 
with which he landed on the coast of Coro ( in 
consequence, howeverj of not, meeting with the 
support he Iiad expected, and some other mis- 
fortunes, it failed, and l»e returned to Engbind. 
Fortune at length seemed detennined to reward 
his perseverance and enterprising- sjiirit ; for tlie 
war in which Spain was engaged, first with Eng- 
land, and afterwards with France, interrupted, ai 
has been before observed, her communication 
with her colonies ; and in <tll parts of her trans- 
atlantic possessions juntas were formed for tlic 
administration of their several governments : this 
occurred in 1808. Nothing could be more peace- 
able or orderly than the first proceedings of the 
patriots of Venezuela. When tliey heard of 
the captivity of their monarch, and the occupa- 
tion of nearly the whole of Spain by a foreign 
force, they assembled a congress for their own 
government, and expressed their resolution to 
adhere to the mother country, and assist her so 
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lobg as she continued to maintain her indepen- 
fdence, but to resist the attempts of France, to 
nsurp any dominion over themselves. The 
Cortes, however, who had taken refug-e in Cadiz, 
'trfaaed to admit their transatlantic brethren to a 
■■participation of the liberty for which they were 
ithemselves contending, and required that the 
^provinces of America should remain passive and 
follow tlie fate of Spain, whatever it might be ; 
■iiiey likewise expressed their disapprobation of 
the conduct of the Venezuelians, and insulted 
ithem widi an impotent demonstration of hostility, 
iby declaring their coast in a state of blockade. 
This treatment alienated the affections of the 
colonies, and induced them to resolve upon 4 
separation from Spain *. 11 

.,, * The following extract from the Act of Independence, pid/- 
lished at Caracctts in July, 1811, will convey some idea of 
(h'e sentiments by which the Venezuelians were actuated : — 
i! ^' Lue([0 (jue se disohieron, HubBtituyeron y destruyeroik 
jOiite si \m varius foraias ile Gobiemo de Espana, y que la 
ley imperiosa de la iiecesidad, dictu It Venezuela cl con^ervarse 
i si misma, para ventilar y conservar los derechos de su Rey, 
y oftecervai asilo i, sua hermanos de Europa, contra los mBkR 
que les anienazaban, se desconociii toda su anterior conduota, 
ae variaron loa principios, y se llam6 insurreccion, peiiidia i 
mgratitud, & lo mismo que sinia de norma fi los Gobiernos 
de Espana, pur qut ya se les ceiruba la puerla al monopolio 
de adoiinistracion, que quenan perpctuar il nombre de ud Key 
iiDa^Dario. A pesar de nue^tras protestus, de nuestra mode- 
racion, de iiuestra geoerosidad; y de la inviolabilidad de 
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Miranda, anxious io lake advantage of tlits 
movement in favour of independence, again 
landed in Venezuela, and a system of defence 
was organized to resist any ag^gression on the 
part of the Cortes or of the Spanish force, which 
still remained in the country, under the command 
of Monteverde : it was about this time tltat 
Bolivar first took a leading- part in the affairs of 
the revolution.- In 1811 a rcgulaj- government 
was formed on the federative system ; and 
on the 5th of July of that year the Act Of 
Independence of the confederated provinces of 
Venezuela was published in Caraccas, Coro and 
Maracaybo were not at that time included in the 
Confederation, being still in the hands of the 
Royalists, and the point upon which their com- 
manders had retreated. It appeal's that neither 
Miranda nor Bolivar altogether approved of the 
plan of this constitution ; the former was at the 
time supposed to have views of his own which 
were never fully disclosed, and the latter seems 
ou, all occasions to have manifested his disappro- 
bation of the federative ftxm of government, 

Duestros princlpios, contra la voluQtad de nueslros hermanog 
<le Europa, se nos declani eu estado de rebelion; ae noa 
bUxptea ; se nos ho&tiliza ; se nos enviun ageiitefl ^ amotinur- 
noa unos contra olroa, y se procura desaiireiiitarnos enlre 
todas las naciones de Europa, implomado sus aiuilios puni 
dprbnimos." 
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probably from tlie conviction tliat it was not 
suited to the actual state of the country. 

la the following' year the hopes of the patriots 
were again depressed by an awful catastrophe, 
which spread ruin and dismay throug-hout the 
country; on the 26tli of March, 1812, the city 
of Caraccas was visited by a tremendous earth- 
quake, which, in tiie short space of httle more 
than a minute, destroyed the grea+er part of the 
houses and public buildings, and buried upwards 
of 12,000 of its inhabitants in the riiiBs. The 
extent of the destruction at Laguira was even 
proportionably greater tlian in the capital, and 
considerable damage was also done by it in dif^ 
ferent parts of tlie country. The impression 
mace by this calamity upon the minds of a weak 
and superstitious people Was extremely prejudi* 
ciul to the indepeudent cause; for the priests, 
who, with very few exceptions, were hostile to 
ihe late innovations, loudly proclaimed that the 
hand of Heaven was visible in this infliction, and 
Uint it was a punishment upon the country for 
its disloyalty, aud the intercourse which, since 
the revolution, it had held with the heretical 
English. 

The RepuhUcan government, which, after the 
destruction of the capita), bad removed its seat 
to the city of Valencia, dreading the conse* 
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qoenees of this faiiaticism of the iiriestliood, en^ 
deavoured, but in vain, to counteract its efFeots 
by engaging" the archbisliop of the province to 
issue a proclamation, " declaring that the divine 
justice had only intended to chastise infimorality, 
and that the earthquake had no connexion with 
the political systems and reforms of Venezuela," 
(dcalartfr qua la ju^tkia divina h lo mas ha qiierido 
oastigar a las vkios morales, sm que el lerrtunoto 
t&itga corwxion algiina con los sistttnas y reformat 
patUicux lU Venezuela. J The cler^ of Bogota 
have, it appears, since the similar calamity which 
has recently threatened that city with destruction, 
eviaced a disposition to imitate this conduct of 
their brethren in Caraccas; but, as they have 
now iw Spanish army at hand to support their 
efforts, and in the last fourteen years the majority 
of tlie people have become sufliciently enlight- 
ened to despise their machinations, the public 
tmnquiUity has not on the present occasion been 
seriously disturbed. 

The friends and partisans of S|>ain were not, 
however, at that time remiss in taking advantiige 
of the general panic, and the Royalist generals 
seized the opportunity of recruiting tlieir forces, 
and again advanced upon Caraccas. Miranda 
collected his troops to oppose tliem ; but, amongst 
other circumstances which tfiierated against hira. 
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was the dimiiiufion his force had sustained by the 
loss of one of his finest regiments, consisting of 
eight hundred men, who were buried at Caraccas 
ill the ruins of their barrack, where they were 
drawn np in readiness to attend a procession 
from the church, at the moment the earthquake 
took place. He took possession of La Cabrera, 
a strong- pass which defends the advance to 
Caraccas from the western provinces ; b«t 
Monteverde, tlie Spanish general, having disco- 
vered another defile through which he passed 
his troops, Miranda was under the necessity of 
retreating in order to cover the capital. 

At this critical juncture another disaster befel 
the patriot cause, for Poi-to Cabello, a place of 
very considerable strength, which was held by 
Bolivar, who was serving with the mnk of colonel 
in tlie army of Miranda, was, by the treachery 
of an officer who commanded the citadel, taken 
possession of by the Spanish prisoners confined 
in it, and Bolivar, not having a sufficient force 
to attempt its recapture, was under the necessity 
of evacuating the place, and embarking for 
Laguira. Miranda, despairing of success, and 
unwilling, by a continuation of the contest, to 
cause a useless effusion of blood, agreed to a 
capitulation, by which it was stipulated that no 
person should suffer for his political opinions* 
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and that permission to embark should he given to 
all those who might wish to witlidraw fnim the 
country. Monteverde, however, btiaelv violated 
the terms of the capitulation, and Miranda was 
arrested at Lagnira, when on the eve of his depart 
ture for Europe ; he was thrown into prison, and 
soon afterwards sent to Cadiz, where he died ia 
confinement. BoUvar, and several otlier of the 
principal officers of Miranda, succeeded in making- 
their escape. It may be remarked, tliat this gross 
violation of a solemn treaty by Monteverde is not 
the only instance of want of good faith on the part 
of the Spaniards which occurred during^ tliis wur ; 
it was made a part of their political creed, that 
"no faith was to be kept with rebels," and they 
availed themselves of tlie latitude it afforded them 
in two or three other remarkable instanceK, one of 
which I shall have occasion to mention. 

Tlie Royalists had thus regained military pos- 
session of the whole country, but the spirit of in- 
dependence, though damped, was not extinct, and 
it soon recovered from the superstitious panic by 
which it had been depressed^ and manifested itself 
in every part of the country not occupied by the 
Spanish troops. In 1813, General Marino raised 
a force in the province of Cumana, with which he 
was able again to make head against Uie Royal- 
ists ; aud Bolivar having obtained the command 
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of a body of troops from the Congress of New 
Granada, entered Venezuela by the side of Pam- 
plona, and the Patriot standard was again dis- 
played on its plains. Active hostilities were now 
carried on for upwards of a twelvemonth, Bolivar, 
Paez, Marino, Bermudez, and Urdaneta, com- 
manding the different divisions of the Patriot 
troops, and Monteverde, Cajegal, Boves, Rosette, 
and Moniles, those of the Spaniards. A detail of 
the several actions which took place would be ex- 
tremely uninteresting- to the Enghsh reader ; it 
will, therefore, he sufficient to remark, that in the 
commencement of the campaign the Patriots were 
generally victorious, and Bolivar again entered 
Caraccas. Instead, however, of implying with 
the instructions of the congress of New Granada, 
which had intrusted him with its troops for ih^ 
purpose of re-establishing the federative constitu- 
tion of Venezuela, he, on the 2nd January, 1814, 
resigned his authority at a public convocation of 
the states; and on the motion of the Govenior of 
Caraocas, seconded by the leading men of the 
province, a military government was proclaimed 
during the continuance of their present dangers, 
and the supreme command of all the forces of Ve- 
nezuela vested in Boli\iu'. Tlie Independentsi 
however, were not able long to maintain their sA- 
vantages, for Boh^'ar sustained two signal defeats 
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from Boves, at La Piierta and Ai'iguita, and was 
eventually under the necessity of evacuating tlie 
country, and embarking for Carthagena. 

Humanity shudders at the detail of tlie horrible 
atrocities committed on both sides during this de- 
structive campaign. It seems to be an undis. 
pnted fact, that the example was first set by the 
Royalists, but the other party were not tardy in 
their acts of retaliation. Not only was no quarter 
given in action, but the unfortunate prisoners 
taken in their retreat, or found scattered over the 
country, were either instantly massacred, or 
brought in to head-quarters, to be butchered, en 
masse, in cold blood; and, in numerous instiuaceB, 
persons confined in the different prisons, who had 
been arrested on account of their political opi- 
nions, underwent the same barbarous fate. One 
of the first instances which occurred was soon 
after Bolivar's descent from Pamplona, when one 
of his parties was defeated, and Colonel Bricefio, 
and seven other officers, being taken prisoners, 
were put to death by the governor of Variiias : 
the population, likewise, of whole distjuts in the 
province of Varinas, and in tlie plains, were mas- 
sacred by Boves, Rosette, and Puy, on suspicion 
of their favouring the cause of the Patriots, and 
Bolivar retaliated upon tliem by ordering his pri- 
sonerB in Cardc^eas and Laguira to be put to death : 
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put of fourteen hundred of these unfortunate perr 
sons, eight hundred actually suffered. In the 
siege also of Porto Cabello, whither Monteverde 
had retired after a defeat, it was a common prac- 
tice witli both parties to place their prisoners in 
advance of tlieir front rank, and thus expose them 
to the fire of their own friends, 
,^ The Royalists had now gained such an ascen- 
.4ancy, that the patriot forces, unable to stand 
.before them, were everywhere dispersed, and their 
, leaders either taken and executed, or obliged to 
.fly the country. The Patriot general, Rivas, was 
{taken prisoner and shot ; Bermudez sustained a 
jdefeat from Morales, and embarked for Cartha- 
gena, and Urdaneta retreated to Cucuta in New 
Granada. 

Affairs were in this state in Venezuela in the 
coiaraencement of 1815, when Morillo arrived 
from Spain. One of the results of tlie successes 
. ^of the Allied Powers, in 1814, was the restoration 
,pf Ferdinand to the throne of Spain. Hopes were 
' I entertained on tliat occasion, that a reconciliation 
i^ght be effected between tlie mother-country 
■ and her revolted colonies ; and a constitution was 
attJially framed, by wliich it was intended to place 
the inhabitants of the Colonies on an equal footing 
with tlio native Spaniards. Ferdinand, however, 
soon convinced liis American subjects that ih&y 
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Mad Uttle to expect, either from liis good fiiilh' br 
hi^ cl^ency ; for, "instead of ratifying this iiistra- 
ment, he (Greeted all the efforts of his power to 
enforce an absolute and nnconditionfU submission. 
In return for the devotion they had shown in his 
cause, during- his detention in France, the nn- 
gratefui monarch remirded them with a decree, 
which, promising' oblivion of the past, frraciotisly 
permitted (hera to resume the chains which tiiey 
had so recently shaken off. Finding them, how- 
ever, averse to avail themselves of his offers on 
the terms .proposed, he resolved to trj' other me- 
thods, and despatched General Morillo, at the head 
of ten thousand men, to support his arguments by 
force of arms. 

Whilst these transactions were taking place in 
Venezotelft, New Granada had been snfiering con- 
siderably, both from internal dissensions and the 
efforts of the royalists in the western provinces. 
' In' ' 18D8, juntas were formed in diffei-ent parts 
'of the country, and violent disputes had arisen 
amongst them, respecting the form to be adopted 
for the general government of the country. Many 
of them were desirous of the establishment of the 
federal system, whilst others preferred that of a 
central republican government: these differenoes 
■ would be perfectly uninteresting to us, did they not 
leiid to throw some light upon the question likely 
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to be ag-itated at the present moment, in conse- 
quence of the recent condnct of Paez, by showing 
that this subject has been amply discussed and 
disputed in the early days of the struggle for in- 
dependence. The principal contest, occasioned by 
this difference of opinion, arose between the party 
which had constituted itself a government, under 
the title df " Hie Congress of New Granada,"' 
consisting- of a federation of the provinces of Pam- 
plona, Tunja, Neyva, Antioquia, and Carthagena, 
and the Junta of Cundinamarca, which held its 
sittings in Santa F^. Narino, one of the first 
military and poUtical characters of the country, 
espoused the cause of the latter ; and they were 
on the point of proceeding to hostilities, when a 
threatened attack of the Royalists, who menaced 
fliem from the side of Quito, induced them to 
suspend their animosities and coalesce for mutual 
defence. The command of all the troops of the 
republic of New Granada was given to Narino ; 
and at the commencement of his operations, he 
defeated the Royalists in several engagements, and 
drove them out of Popayan ; but at last, in the 
year 1814, having penetrated into Pasto, he was 
himself defeated and taken prisoner. 

It was about this period that Bolivar, as has 
been before mentioned, arrived at Carthagena, 
rfer his defeat at Ariguita, and proceeding imme- 
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diately to Tunja, where the Congress of New 
Granada held its sittings, he was employed by it 
to subdue the refractory Junta uf Cundinamarca, 
with whom the former dispute had been renewed ; 
and having succeeded in that object, he was or- 
dered to attempt the expnlsion of the Royalista 
from Santa Martha. Three thousand men were 
provided for that purpose ; and Castillo, the go- 
vernor of Carthagena, was ordered to svipply him 
with arras and ammunition : he, however, refused 
to comply with this demand, and Bolivar was pro- 
ceeding- to enforce the orders of the Congress, 
when the arrival of Morillo^ who, after having left 
garrisons in Venezuela, had sailed in July, 1815, 
to lay siege to Carthagena, put an end to ail fur- 
ther hostilities between the Patriot forces. BoUvar 
himself emigrated to Jamaica, and left his troops 
to assist Castillo in his defence. 

Morillo succeeded in taking the place, after a 
siege of four months, during which its patriotic 
defenders were reduced to the greatest extremities, 
and he himself lost eo considerable a number of 
his European troops, that had it not been for a 
body of Creoles of Venezuela, which he had 
brought down with hira, under the command of 
Morales, he would have been obliged to raise the 
siege. 

After the fall of Carthagena, there was nothing 
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in New Granada capable of withstanding- tlie over- 
■ifrhelining force of Morillo, and lie regained pos- 
session of the whole country vsithout further oppo- 
sition. In the march of this blood-thirsty tymnt 
■from the coast to Sante Fe, his progress was every- 
where fatally marked by the scenes of min and 
devastation which he left on his track, and by the 
blood of all tliose who were most distinguished by 
their abilities aiid information. In his despatch to 
She Spanish government, which appeared in the 
Cadiz Journal of the 6th January, 1816, he boasts, 
'f* that he has not left alive, in the kingdom of 
■New Granada, a single individual of sufficient 
influence or talents to conduct the revolution," 
tmd expresses bis determination to perform his 
'^' work in exactly the same manner that the primi- 
tive conquest was established. ' ' His success, 
iiowever, was but temporary, for the principles of 
(independence had taken too deep root to be eradi- 
cated, even by his sanguinary proscriptions. 

In the mean time the active mind of Bolivar had 
been making the most strenuous exertions to pro- 
cure the means of affording assistance to his 
suffering countrymen. After i-emaining some 
months in Jamaica, he proceeded to Aux Gayes, 
'where he met with a very favourable reception 
from Boyer, the president of the republic of Port- 
'wi-Prince, and likewise obtained considerable sup- 
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plies. Daring liis giiort residence in Jamaica, be 
narrowly escaped assassination, a negro having' 
been^ according to liis own confession^ bribed by 
some Spaniards to peq)etrate the atrocious deed. 
The miscreant stole, in tiie dead of niglit, upon 
the hammock wliicli contained, as he snpposed, his 
intended victim, and finding a person sleeping in 
itj plunged a da^er lu his breast ; it happened, 
however, that Bolivar had that evening changed 
his residence, and liis unfortunate secretary, having 
occupied liis vacant hammock, fell a sacrifice to 
the brutal attempt. The negro was immediately 
apprehended, and was tried at theKingston assizes, 
condemned, and executed. 

BoUvar, at this time, found a very useful ally in 
Brion, an opulent native of Cura^oa, who attached 
himself to the indei>endent c^use, and furnished 
some very useful supplies, at a time they were 
greatly needed by the Patriots ; he hkewise fitted 
out a small squadron, the first that bore the €k>- 
liwibian flag, to tlie command of which he Was 
appointed witli tlie rank of admiral. Having 
collected a number of emigrants from rfie main, 
who, Uke himself, had been obliged to fly from the 
superiority of the Spanish force, Bolivar now 
proceeded to the Island of Matgarita, which had 
been wrested by General Arismendi from the 
grasp of Spain ; he tliere recruited his force, and 
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once more setting sail for the shores of his coun- 
try, touched at Cariipano, near Cumana, and from 
tfaence proceeded to Ocumare, where he effected 
alanding. He liere, however, experienced fresh 
\ reverses ; for having pushed forward a part of his 
I force under General Macg-regor, in tlie direction 
of Vittoria^ he was himself attacked by Morales, 
and compelled to reimbark. Macg-regor, who has 
since acquired rather aii unfortunate celebrity in 
Europe, had been for some time in the Patriot 
service, aud had previously distinguished himself 
in Popayan ; on the present occasion he gained 
considerable credit by his masterly retreat in the 
face of tlie Spauish forces from Vittoria to Bar- 
oelona, which he took, and was thereby enabled 
to effect a junction with the Patriots in New An- 
dalusia and Guayana. 

Bolivar returned to Aux Cayes, where he ob- 
tained further reinforcements ; and in December, 
1816, he again landed in Venezuela, and attempted 
to re-organize the repubUean government : for this 
purpose he joined the Patrif)ts in Barcelona, and 
after a short stay in that place, proceeded across 
the plains to the Orinoco, and succeeded in gaining 
possession of Angostura, the capital of Spanish 
Guayana, situated on the banks of that river. By 
the acquisition of this city, he was enabled to open 
a communication with Europe, from which the 
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most beneficial effects resulted ; he also fixed the 
seat of his infant government in this place, where 
it remained, till happier circumstances enabled 
him to remove it to a more central part of the 
republic. 

Whilst these affairs were going on in Venezuela, 
Morillo, having left garrisons in Carthageua, aad 
Santa Martha, and established Samano, the vice- 
roy of Santa F6, in his government, directed his 
attention to the proceedings of Bolivar and the 
Patriots in Venezuela, and hastened to that coun- 
try to check their fiirtlier progress, and to meet a 
reinforcement of 1600 men, which, in the early 
part of 1817, was sent him from Spain; and, for 
the eighteen subsequent months, a harassing and 
destructive warfare was carried on, without any 
decided advantsige to either party. 

Bolivar, at length weary of this useless waste 
of Ws resources, resolved upon the bold and de- 
cisive step of passing the mountains which separate 
Venezuela and New Granada, and falling by sur- 
prise upon the Spaniards in tJie kingdom. He 
accordingly made the necessary arrangements, and 
joining General Santand(;r in the plains of Ca- 
sanare, he left Paez to watch the motions of Mo- 
rillo, and keep him in check, and boldly threw 
himself into the Paramo of Chita.* 

" In deBcriliing; the mountainous regions of Colombia, the 
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' His gallant army encoimtei-ed considerable dif- 
ficulties, and soffered great loss bi this passage ; 
But he at length succeeded in gaining the opposite 
; side of the mountain, and after refreshing his men 
'4ith a few days' rest, pursued his march towards 
&ie capital. His progress was, however, soon ar- 
ifested by the Spanish commanders, and he was 
I faxji^lit to action at the Pantano de Bai^as, on 
I Jbe 25th July, 1819, where he gained a complete 
I irictory. On the 7th of August following, the 
I ^eat and decisive battle of BoyacA was fought, 
in which nearly the wliole of the Spanish army 
was either killed or taken prisoners, and the road 
opened to the capital, 

"The Battalion of Albion," composed entirely of 
Englishmen, who had formed part of the different 
expeditions which had arrived in tlie Orinoco, 
eminently distinguished itseli on these occasions, 
Mtd in a great measure contributed to the success 
li.-.. 

I JSfiTd^ Fdramg and Nevada will oiien occur.; it must be ob- 
I atrved, therefore, that they do not admit of indiscrimmate 
I 'UbC : a TiTaiao \s a muuntain 'nhich rises from the height Of 
I lAOOO feel, lo any point below the limit of perpetual auow, 

which, witbiu the tropics, may be estimated at un devntion 

'of about 14,00(1 feet iibove the level of the sea. These 

' »iiiountairis are covered with stunted trees, and are atwajs 

[ idampi and, extremely cold ; it raiua on their summits almost 

iifcessDiitlj-, and snow frequently falls, but does not lie. A 

Tfevada is a mountain more than 14,000 feet high, and 

whoB* lop is covered with perpetual ruow. 
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oitiie Patnut:^. BuUvar was so pleu»ed with their 
conduct, that lie thanked them in General OnieiHt 
and made the whole, both of the officers utid nea, 
Members of the Order of liberators, the highest 
honour which can be conferred in the couutrj'. By 
these successes, Bolivar gained posssesi^ioo of Santa 
Fi, and in a short time no Spanish force was left in 
that division of New Granada, with the exceptiua 
<rfthe garrisons of Carthagena and Santa Martha. 
It will be ail ungrateful task fur the future hi.s- 
toriaii of these events to recoi-d, tJiat the glory 
acquired by the Patriots in tJjese victories wa» 
{tarnished by anotlier of Uiose Hantoii and harbi^ 
rous massacres, wliich had disgraced so many uf 
the operations of the war, and which, on this »X'- 
casion, could not even be justified bv the plea i^ 
retaliation, no late act of the Spaniards having 
provoked so harsh and cruel a measure. Some 
months, however, after the action of Bovaca, 
Colonel Barreira, the commander of the Spanish 
army, and about fifty other officers, who had fallen 
into tlie hands of tJie Patriots, and had been kept 
close prisoners in Santa F^, were, without any 
previous notice or preparation, ordered by San- 
tander to be taken from their dungeous and shpt ; 
an order which was, within thi-ee hours after it 
was issued, carried into execution. Bolivar v/a^, 
at the time this eveat took place, absent from the 
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eapita!, and is said to have disapproved of tlie 
proceeding'. 

In the summer of 1820, General Montilla and 
Admiral Brion, with tlie small force which re- 
mained with them after the disastrous affiair of Rio 
Hacha, of which I shall give a more particular 
account, when speaking of the expedition of Ge- 
neral D'Evereux, effected a landing- at Savanilla, 
a small harbour near the mouths of the river Mag- 
dalena, and advancing into the interior, esta- 
blished themselves at Baranquilia, a town situated 
on its bants, at the distance of about twenty miles 
from the coast. As soon as their arrival was 
known, a force was sent down tlie river to join 
fliem, and an expedition was immediately prepared 
t to drive the Spaniards from the province and city 
of Santa Martha. Twelve hundred men were 
placed, for this service, under the command of 
Colonel Carefio, who, having traversed the pro- 
vince, and destroyed a Spanish force which had 
been sent to oppose his progress, arrived at the 
Cienega, a large Indian village, which covere (he 
approach to Santa Martha, and which had been 
strongly fortified to resist his attack. A tlotilla of 
gunboats, under the command of General Padilla, 
was sent by the inland navigation of the lakes, 
thi-ough which the trade between Santa Martha 
and the river Magdalena is carried on, to co- 
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Operate with Carefio, and a joint attack being made 
upoQ the place, it was tarried by assault, and 
Santa Martha surrendered without further op|)o- 
sition. This %vas an important eonquest to the 
Patriots of New Granada, as tiiey thereby ob- 
tained a secure position on the coast, which en- 
abled them to open a communication with the 
Islands of the Caribbean sea. 

No event of importance had occurred in Vene- 
zuela during this interval ; and in the spring of 
1821, an armistice being agreed upon between 
Bolivar and Morillo, the latter avaUed himself of 
this opportunity to return to Spain, leaving his 
army under the command of Latorre and Morales. 
Bolivar, however, soon found that the continuance 
of the armistice was unfavourable to his interests ; 
he accordingly gave notice to the Spanish gene- 
rals of his intention to recommence hostilities ; aodj 
shortly after, the victory of Carabobo put an end 
to the sufferings of Veneziielaj and firmly esta- 
blished its independence. The Royalists ofiered 
battle on this occasion in the fullest confidence of 
success. Their army was composed of their choicest 
troopa, and was numerically superior to that of the 
Patriots ; they had, besides, the advantage of au 
excellent position. Bulivar had likewise collected 
Sfflne of his best troops, amongst whom was the 
English battalion whicli had been brought out by 
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General Eng-lish, and was then commanded by 
Colonel Ferrier ; he had been so satisfied with the 
ctmduct of the English at the battle of Boyacaj 
that on this occasion he gave them the post of ho- 
nour, and they, together with a native battalion, 
were appointed to lead the attack. The result 
fully answered the expectation of the general, for, 
after receiving the enemy's fire with admirable 
coolness, the British charged the Spanish line ; 
and in less than tvrenty minutes they had, unsup- 
ported, gained a complete victory. The loss of 
the Spaniards was very great, and the survivors 
fled with the utmost precipitation to Porto Cabello. 
The English battalion also suftered severely, and 
amongst their killed was their gallant leader. 
Colonel Ferrier. By this victoiy, Cai-accas, and 
every part of Venezuela, except Porto Cabella, 
ffell into the hands of the patriots, and the siege 
of this latter place wa.s immediately formed. 

In the autumn of the same year, Carthagena 
surrendered to the force under the command of 
Montilla, who had commenced the siege, or rather 
the blockade, of this important fortress, shortly 
after his arrival at Savanilla. In this siege, as 
*ell as in the storming of the batteries of the Ci- 
enega, Padilla, whom the events of the revolution 
have raised from the humble condition of Boga,* 
" Boga, derived from the Spanisli verb bogar, to row, i» « 
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tO'liis present situfttion, at tlie liciidnf the Colora») 
bian marine, distinguished himself by his bmveiy' 
and intrepidity, and cuntributed gi«ady to "tin 
success of tiie Patriots. These victories gave thli^ 
republicans possessiun of the whole of the iiitetiBr' 
of Venezuela, and of tiiat part of New Granada 
comprised in the Atidieocia of Santa F^ ; and the 
oaly point on the coast held by the Spaniarda, 
from the moutlis of tiie Orinoco to the borderj 
of Mexico, was Porto Cabello: they were, how- 
ever, still in force in the Audience of yoito; and 
tliither Bolivar immediately sent a detacliment 
to reinforce General Sucre, who had already ob- 
tained some advantages overtlieoi. TheinstaHa. 
tion of the first congress of the republic in Cuciita 
for some time detained BoUvai', and prevented 
him from joining the army in the south ; bat, 
as soon as circumstances permitted, he hastened 
thitlier, and, soon after, the decisive victory rf 
Pichincha gave the Patriots possession of the dty 
of Quito, and the wliole territory iijrmerly cob>* 
prised in the viceroyalty of New Granada. ; ■ iW 
■During the course of these events in the souttt^ 

Efeneral appellation given io the persons employed in th^ Im- 
vigation of the rivers in Colombia: il ifi, however, in OiiMt 
cases, a misnomer ; fur in ulL the large rivers, the current is loo 

alriiiig tg be stemmed by oai-s, and poles are used ibr propel- 
tjrig boats against the stpeum ; this renderH the occiipulion of 
a bogaMiroiuely laboriuus. 
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Morales, who had succeeded in maiotaining his 
position in Porto Cabello, the sieg^ of which place 
bad been abandoned by the patriots, made, in the 
Autumn of 1831, an incursion into the province 
of Coro, from whence he advanced upon Mara- 
caybo ; and twO battalions of the Colombian army, 
which had proceeded as far as Santa Martlia, on 
their way to join Sucre, were recaUed to oppose 
him. A harassing warfai-e was, for some months, 
carried on in the barren and desolate province 
of Coro, which terminated in the retreat of Mo- 
rales once more mthin the walls of Porto Ca- 
bello. Having, however, been able to procure 
supplies from Curafoa and Porto Rico, this ac- 
tive and enterprising enemy of Colombia again 
made his appearance in the field, and seized a 
position in the very centre of the republic, from 
whence he spread alarm and consternation in 
every direction. Ha«n.g collected abont five 
hundred Spanish troops, he embarked his little 
force, and suddenly made his appearance to lee- 
WiirU of the Lagoon of Maracaybo, where he 
I'^ffuett'd a landing ; and favoured by the indeiasion 
(Uiti pusillanimity of the Colombian general in- 
trusted with the defence of that important place, 
and the truiurlH'ry of ihe ollicer commanding the 
full tjf Siiii Cm-Uw, at the eiiti'ance of the Lugoou, 
bw wn.'ci't'di.'U id obtaining jwssessioii of the city 
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and its forts, without tlie loss of » man. He mtt 
immediately joined by the Guagira lodians in- 
habiting' the province of Hio Hatha ; and having 
received reinforcements from Porto Rico, and 
raised some levies in the country, he soon fouud 
himself at the head of between two and three 
thousand men. 

He situation he occupied was the most favour- 
able that could have been chosen, for the purpoee 
of annoying the Colombian government ; for, hav- 
ing command of the Lagoon, it afforded him on 
opportunity of advancing either upon Caraccas, 
Bogota, or the province of Santa Martlia, whieb 
was always suspected of being ripe for any move- 
ment in favour of the Royalists : the government 
was sufficiently aware of its danger, and used the 
most strenuous exertions to meet and avert it; 
for the whole country was drained, both of men 
and of money, to enable the commanders, in tho 
different provinces menaced with invaaon, to raise 
forces to resist the threatened attack. Morales, 
notwithstanding, for nearly twelve months, kept 
them all at bay, nor could they make any impres- 
sion on his position, till Padilla, with his flotilla, 
having gallantly forced his way into tlie Lagoon, 
through the fire of the fort, established a position 
on the eastern shore, in the pro\'ince of Coro, and 
shortly after engaged the flotilla of Morales, con- 
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sistiiig; of thirty vessels of different sizes, the 
whole of which he either captured or destroyed. 
Morales^ being, in consequence of this defeat, 
prevented from obtaining the necessary supplies 
for his troops, capitulated, on condition of being 
allowed to withdraw with all his European troops, 
engaging not to serve against Colombia again 
during the war. After this success, the Colom- 
bians, being convinced of the necessity of pre- 
Tenting a recurrence of this danger, again formed 
the siege of Porto Cabello, which was vigorously 
pressed, and the outworks being carried by as- 
sault on November 9th, 1823, the citadel capitu- 
lated the followbg day, and the Spaniards were, 
at length, after a protracted contest of thirteen 
years, completely exterminated from the territory 
oS the republic. 

From tlie cursory view which has thus been- 
takeii of the principal events which have led to 
the establishment of the independence of Colombia, 
some idea may be formed of the condition to 
^hich that country has been reduced, by the ob- 
stinate and bloody conflict in which she was so 
long engaged. Her towns have been laid in ruins, 
and her provinces depopulated ; her agriculture 
has languished ; the working of her mines, aii 
important source of her wealth, has been siisr' 
pended for waiit of bauds to carry on the necessary 
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operations; and the commerce of her maritime 
cities has been completely paralysed by the 
diminished quantity of her produce, and the cop- 
tracted demand for the supplies of foreign mer- 
chandise. 

It cannot be expected, tJiat she should instan- 
taneously recover from so severe a shock, and 
cicatnse >vounds so deep as those which she 
has received ; but such is the fertility of her 
soil, the salubrity of her climate, and the facility 
with which the necessaries of life are procured, 
that, under the fosterinfj care of a provident 
and patriotic government, a very few years 
will suffice to recniit her exhausted iwpulatjtjn, 
repair her losses, and spread over her lands tlutt 
abundance with which nature so prcxiigally re- 
wards the exertions of man in those favoured 
climes. 

It will have been observed in the forcgxMnff 
narrative, that the name of Bolivar is associated 
with almost every Important operation of the war: 
it is liitewise the oidy name which has acquired 
any celebrity in tlie unexampled contest which for 
sixteen years has been carried on tliroughout the 
extent of the Western Continent, from the straits 
of Magellan to the noilhem extremity of the tor- 
rid zone. Some account, therefore, of the person 
who has acted so conspieuous a part in the great 
drama of the South American revolution, forms a 
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necessary appendage to a history of the occur- 
rences which have contributed to that important 
eiVent. 

Simon Bolivar is descended from one of the 
Hchest Creole families of the province of Carac- 
cas : he was bom about the year 1780, and, by 
an indulgence rarely granted at that time by the 
Court of Spain to its South American subjects, 
was sent to Europe for the completion of his edu- 
cation. Having spent some time at Madrid for 
that purpose, he afterwards visited great part of 
Europe, and, in his twenty-third year, returned to 
Venezuela, with a mind enlightened by a fami- 
liarity with file liberal institutions of the age, and 
indignant at the degraded condition of his native 
country, Tlie attempts of Miranda to liberate the 
South American Colonies from the yoke of Spain, 
affording the ojiportunity, shortly after his return, 
for an avowal of his sentiments, and a display of 
that ardent love of freedom and devotion to the 
welfare of his country which have so conspicu- 
ously marked his subsequent career, he hastened 
to enrol himself under his banners ; and, at the 
commencement of his public life, set his country- 
men a glorious example of disinterested patriot- 
ism, by the maimmission of his slaves, and the 
sacrifice of his patrimonial wealth to the sacred 
cause in which he had embarked. 

After the defeat and death of Miranda, the 
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hopes of the patriots of Venezuela were fixed 
almost exclusively upon Bolivar, and he was 
appointed to the command of then* armies, and 
invested with provisional powers, which iionferred 
on him the .most absolute authority: fourteen 
years have now elapsed since he, was firet in- 
trusted witli this important char^, and during' 
the" whole of that time he has been engajjed in 
unwearied efiorts to secure the independence of 
his country — an object which he has pursued with 
a zeal and steady iHTseverance, of which history 
affords but few examples. 

He was not bred to tlie profession of arms ; b(»t 
the activity of his mind, and the ardour with 
which he embraced a military life, supplied the 
want of a more regular education, and enabled 
him to acquire as much tactical knowledge as wa« 
requisite for the state of warfare in which he was 
engaged. During the early part of his martial 
career, the army of the Independents met, indeed, 
with many reverses, which were .as much attri- 
buted to the incapacity of its commander, as to 
the skill or bravery of its opponents ; but he soon 
remedied these defects, and, for the last seven 
years, the Colombian array has never been beaten 
when he has ct)mmanded it in person. He has 
had, hitherto, more opportunity of displaying his 
military, than his political talent; indeed, the 
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Idepartment of govemraent which would afford 
t^jportunity for the exercise of the latter quality, is 
one in which he seems little anxious to engage, 
and the few attempts he has made at legislation 
have certaiidy not been eminently successful. 

Tlie action^ of Bolivar have been the theme of 
such exaggerated eulogy, both in his own country 
and in Europe, that it becomes almost an invi- 
dious task to speak of him in terras of ordinary 
.praise ; but this zeal of his admirers ni some mea- 
sure defeats its own object, for, by ranking him 
with the tirst captains and most skilful legislators 
of ancient or modern times, tliey force compari- 
sons upon the world, which detract from his real 
merits, and are injurious to his hard-earned fame. 
He is neither a Napoleon in war, nor a Wash- 
ington in council ; but his services have been the 
most important and essential that ever man had 
the good fortune to render to his countiy. 

When the fortunes of the Patiiots were at the 
lowest ebb, and under circumstances which would 
have sunk an ordinary mind into despondence, he 
liever despaired of ultimate success, or suffered 
misfortmie for a moment to disturb the equanimity 
and patient courage by which he inspired confi- 
dence in the breasts of his countrymen, and in- 
fused tlie vigour and animation which have led to 
so successful a result. To foi-m, however, a cor- 
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rect estimate oi his merits, and of tlie difficuHy of 
the task lie has \jerformed, it is necessary to 
know the people with whom he has had to deal, 
and the country which has been the scene of his 
operations ; fur a great part of his followers had 
scarcely passed the confines of civilisation, and 
many even of those, who, from their superior 
education and habits of life, might have been 
expected to co-operate with bis views, were as oftjan 
bis rivals as his coadjutors ; nothing, therefore, 
but a firmness and decision of character which has 
rarely been equalled, and never surpassed, could 
have enabled him to control the various passions 
brought by the revolutionary ferment into a state 
of unusual and dangerous excitement, and give 
them a direction beneficial to the public interest. 
Tlie necessity, likewise, of encouraging or keeping 
in awe, by his presence, the different parts of the 
extensive country subject to his command, and the 
difficulty of traversing the plains and mountains, 
in which the traveller is exposed to every extreme 
of climate, and the comrnander obliged to share 
the hardships of the meanest soldier, compelled 
him to lead, during tlie whole of the revolutionary 
war, so laborious a life, that, had he not been 
grlted by nature witli extraordinary powers, both 
of body and mind, he must have sunk under tlie 
^itigues which he has undergone. 
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By the ability and energy he has displayed iii 
• the difficult circumstances in which he has been 
placed, he has acquired a wonderful ascendancy 
over all classes of his countrymen ; some few, 
indeed, of the persons who were opposed to liim, 
in the civil troubles which existed during- the early 
part of the revolution, may still regard him with a 
jealous eye, but the greater part of the chieftains 
entertain for him the most cordial and enthusiastic 
esteem, and the soldiery and people look up to 
f him with sentiments little short of religious vene- 
ration. Bolivar, therefore, stands quite alone at 
the head of the Colombian government, nor can 
any person in the republic be considered as occu- 
pying even the second place : Paez, Marino, 
Urdaneta, Bennudez, Santander, Montilla, and 
other generals, are men of imdoubted courage, 
and some of them possess cultivated understand- 
ings, and pohshed manners ; but beyond the pro- 
vince in which they were bom, or in which they 
have acquired an interest by military command, 
they are altogether destitute of influence. Paez, 
for instance, is as little thought of in New Granada, 
or Santander in Venezuela, as either of them can 
be in any country of Europe. Till the government, 
therefore, is more firmly established, and the 
people, by becoming more familiar with freedom, 
feel a deeper interest in the support of their new 
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institutions^ everything depends upon Bolivar : he 
was one of the earliest champions of his country's 
independence ; he has firmly and courageously 
maintained his post throughout the arduous strug- 
gle» and all parties now tacitly acknowledge his 
superiority, by referring themselves to his arfoitra>- 
tion in the dissensions which at present threaten 
to disturb the tranquiUity of Colombia. 
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Narrative of a Campaign — English Expeditions — Co1oii«li 

Hippisley, MacJonaM, Wilson, Skene, Ciimpliell, Gilmour, 
Elsom — Generals English, Macgregor, D'Evereux, 

As a narrative of the events of a single campaign in 
Colcmbia may be considered as an epitome of the 
transactions of the whole M'ar, and will serve to 
convey, to the European reader, a better idea of 
the hardships endured by the soldier, and of thd 
vindictive spirit with which the war was carried on 
by both parties, than any abstract observations 
tniaccorapanied by a reference to facts, I shaD, 
notwithstanding the insigniGcance of the subject, 
in a military point of view, give tbe details of that 
mentioned in piigc 46j whicii terminated in the 
capture of Santa Martha, and wliich affords a 
tolerably fair specimen of all the operations by 
which the country has been harassed for tbe 
|>erioil of fourteen years. 

The Patriots had always attached great impor- 
tant« to the possession of the city and province of 
Siinta Martha ; no sooner, tJierefure, were they 
again in force on the western bank of the Msigda- 
lena, than they fitted out an expedition ut Uuran- 
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qiiilla and Soledad, two considerable towns in the 
province of Carthagena, for the attainment of this 
favouiite object. General Montilla, who at that 
time commanded the troops in that part of Co- 
lombia, appointed Colonel Carefio to tlie comiuand 
of the force collected for this purposes which con- 
sisted of the regiment of Black Rifles, about eijfht 
hundred strong, and the battalion of Giraldut, 
(named after a patriotic leader, who had greatly 
distin^shed himself in the earlv part of the revo- 
lution, and fallen in one of tlie actions with the 
royalists,) consisting of between four and fiv'e 
hundred men. A flotilla of giniboaLs, under the 
command of Padilla, n"AS likewise prepared to 
attack the Cieuega, the point upon which the Spa< 
niards telied for the defence of Santa Martha ; and 
about two hundred and fifty of the Giraldots were 
put on board to act as marines, or eflTeet a landing, 
if circumstances permitted a co-operation with tiie 
troops which went by land, Tlie Spaniards were 
no less anxious to defend themselves ; and in addi- 
tion to the regular forces composing the garrison 
of Santa Martha, they anned the Indians of the 
Cienega, and erected batteries on every (Wiint by 
which the villages of the Cienega and Pueblo 
Viejo could be approadied, either by land oi' by 
the bke. 

Itinay be observed, that many uf those indige- 
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'jsuits of fisliing and agriculture, not only enablt-d 
vthem to procure in abundance all the necessaries 
■ifjS life, but also to provide a surplus, by the dis- 
(posal of which in Sauta Martha they obt;uned the 
Jmeans of indulging in luxuries and dissipation dur- 
ing the time they were not employed in labour. 
.Tliey hved^ therefore, a very easy and indepen- 
ident life, and the dread of any change induced 
itheni to join cordially with the Spaniards in their 
attempt to repel the attack of the Patriots. San- 
qhez Lima, the commander of the Spanish troops, 
relying upon these men for the defence of the 
place, or, perhaps, not choosing to trust Uie small 
number of European troops which he had with 
^Im, to their caprice or want of steadiness in the 
invent of an ac'tion, marched with his little force 
..Qttt of Santa Martha, and posted liimself at a town 
I j^ Uie eastern bank of the Magdalena, cunsider- 
' j^ly above Soledad ; by which means he thrcat> 
ened the province of Carthagena, and prevented 
tl^ expedition from proceeding against Santa 
.Jdai-tlia, till he had been previously disposed of, 
. Careuo's first object was, tlieiefore, to accom- 
{fUsh this pm-pose, and having filled up the de- 
ficiency ot^casioned in the battahon of Giraldot, Ijy 
the de^hineut of so many of its men to serve on 
buiird of the flotilla^ with such recruits as he could 
hastily collect, he marched lUs army, consistiug of 
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rather more than thirteen hundred men, alon? the 
western bank of the river, till he came nearly 
opposite Guimaro, the town occupied by the 
Spanish force, wliich he immediately prepared to 
attack. I have here used the word "army," and 
sliall continue to do so, when speaking of either 
the patriot or Spanish force in this campaign, for 
the sake of brevity ; although I am aware that it 
may sound ridiculous to an European ear, when 
applied to such a number of men, as were gene- 
rally collected by cither party during the Sonfh 
American contest. 

Sanchez Lima had boasted, that he would not 
allow the patriots to cross the river ; when, how- 
e^ter, he found them resolved up<m the attempt, 
he evacuated the position he had taken, without 
firing a shot ; and retreated into the interior of the 
province, in a direction opjmsite to that of Santa 
Martha. As it would have been extremely im- 
prudent to have left him in force in the rear, 
Careno was under the necessity of pursuing hirrt ; 
and the chase which he led the patriots gave the 
English olTicers, who had just joined the service, 
a specimen of South American campaigning, by 
no raeans to their taste. 

Intelligence of Sanchez Lima's retreat having 
been received from the spies, or, as they are 
called by the Spaniards, "listeners," (escuclias,) 
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(a service to whkh the Indians are admirably 
adapted,) the troops were embarked in bongos, 
(largB boats used in the navigation of the river,) 
and passed over to the province of Santa Martha ; 
during tliis sliort passage, two or three of the sol- 
I 4iers, in consequence of the crowded state of the 
boats, fell into tlie river, and were instantly carried 
off by the alligators, wlio are always on the look 
out for prey, and never fail to follow a boat, when 
ihey see it full of people. Although the com- 
mander of tlie patriots was aware that no oppo- 
»tion would be made to his landing at Guimaro, 
he was by no means prepared for the kind of hos- 
tility he encountered, or the determined aversion 
to the independent cause evinced by the udiabi- 
tants of the province of Santa Martha. On en- 
tCTing Guimaro, not a Jiving creature was to be 
seen ; for not only had the inliabitants fled to the 
woods, (al monte,) but they had carried off with 
them all their domestic animals, and every morve- 
able article of their household furniture. Hie 
patriot army found itself, therefore, suddenly and 
most unexpectedly, in the midst of a complete 
desert, and witJioiit the possibility of procuring a 
single article for its support. 

Such is the state of the communication between 
the diftereut towns in this country, even in those 
parts where tJie surface is pcrfi?ctly level, that 
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wheel carriages are unknown : evcrjthiog-, Uiere- 
fore, m canied on tlie backs of beasts uf bur- 
then ; and the tracks through the woods, dignified 
by the name of roads, are in such a wretched state, 
that the poor animals are in a few days completely 
knocked up, and it is almost imiK)ssiblu fur an 
army to carry any provisions witli it. As the 
province of Santa Martha abounds in considerable 
towns, in which Carenu had exiieited to meet witli 
a ready supply, be was preaUy disconcerted by 
these measures of the royalists, and oblif^^ed to 
wait till his cavalry had collected a sulhcient 
number of cattle to ensure a regular supply. "Hie 
cavalry of the Colombian army are almost all, or 
were, at least, at lliat time, Llaiieros, or men of 
the plains, who, bred from their infancy among&i 
the innumerable herds which feed on those bound-, 
less tracts, acquire a tact in tlie mattagemeat of 
cattle which is quite extraordinary. 

The men and the beasts have been so accus- 
tomed to each other all their hves, that they seem 
to have acquired a language which is mutually 
understood ; and by these means the Llaneros are 
able to carry a herd of cattle, without losing a 
single head, through woods, which to Europeans 
would be almost impervious. An anny, therefore, 
without the exjiense of a commissariat, and with 
very little trouble to its commander, is always 
F2 
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sure, at least, of beef; and if it has the good 
ibrtune to he in a pai-t of the country where there 
is water, it may likewise indulge in that unsophis- 
ticated beverage : this, however, is not always the 
case ; for during the dry season, in the great 
plains, and sometimes even in the woodlands, water 
is a scarce commodity, and the men suffer dread- 
fully from the want of it. The province of Sania 
Maltha is fortunate in this respect, being inter- 
sected by a number of tine streams, which at all 
times of the year afford a sup])ly of this necessary 
article. 

The patriots were, on this occasion, reduced to 
this humble diet rather sooner than they expected, 
and they met with very little variety during the 
campaign ; sometimes, indeed, a stray pig or 
chicken, which had escaped the notice of its 
owners, was found in the deserted towns, and 
afforded a more luxurious meal to the fortunate 
captors ; but such instances were rare. In such 
situations a bag of salt is one of the greatest trea- 
sures an army can posse-ss ; for notwithstandin(f 
Humboldt's observation, that the Indians are not 
great salt eaters, 1 have frequently known soldiers, 
^en when notliing else was to be procured, refuse 
their rations of beef, if unaccompanied by Uut 
article, as they imagine that this description iti 
food would, without it, inevitably occasion dysen- 
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tery, a disorder the most frequent and tlie mort 
to be dreaded of any with vfhit-h troops ftiw' 
afflicted in a tropical climate. ' ' " -' 

In a late interesting and amusing: pubtioatidlr,*' 
I have observed tliat its g;allant author is a great 
eulog^ist of this beef-and-water diet, and imajjines 
that it enabled him to support a more than onli- 
nary de^ee of fatigue : I liave myself tried it for 
some months, but have by no means formed »6 
favourable an opinion of it. Being- of a tolerably 
good constitution, it never produced any injurious 
effects upon me, but I have seen hundreds die 
under it ; and I must confess, that 1 myself feel in 
better health and more invigorated, when I have 
taken a good beefsteak, with all its regular appur- 
ten^ices and a pint of wine, in a cutfee-lHfuse in 
London, than I ever did after havings partake of 
the finest bullock, or the purest stream which ever 
fed or flowed in the forests of Soutli America. 

Careno, having met with so inhospitable a 
reception at Guimaro, proceeded in a day or two 
to Penon, another considerable village on the 
banks of the river ; but it was just the wtme — the 
inhabitants were all al moult. It is, by the bye, 
no gpreat inconvenience to a family in the warm 
cMmate of South America to make this little 
change in their residence ; for they are not encum- 
• Captain Head's Jgumey in the Pampi 
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bered with a superfluity of household goods, and 
in the dry season the hammock will hang as com- 
modiously between two trees in the wood, as from 
flie rafters of the house in the village : the pigs 
and poultry, likewise, are so domesticated, that 
tiiey comply without scrapie with the migratory 
fiincies of the family ; and the plantain walk is 
generally at some little distance from the town, so 
ihat they can come, in the course of the night, and 
' tielp themselves to what they want. They make, 
'flierefore, these temporary changes of abode on 
.much more trivial occasions than when they expect 
to have their throats cut by an invading enemy : 
often, during the war, I have known the whole 
■male population of a district resort to this expe- 
flient, to avoid the arbitrary conscriptions by which 
the ranks of the army were at that time filled. 
. The patriot commander, having at length ascer- 
[ lained the route taken by Sanchez Lima, resolved 
'to lose no more time before he set out in pursuit 
of him, and the army was ordered to commence 
'its march on the evening of the day after its 
arrival in Peiion. As soon as these orders were 
issued, fifty of tlie recruits, so lately attached to 
the battalion of Giraldot, having bad already 
enough of a military life, deserted, and took them 
selves ofT al monte, the never-failing remedy 
every grievance : as the whole of the surrotmding 
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country was an intermiiiable forest, and tliey had 
two hours' start before tlieir defection was dis- 
covered, any attempt to retake them would havo 
been fruitless ; the commander, therefore, took no 
further trouble about them. 

The rainy season being just at an end, the 
roads were in their very worst state, and the 
rivers and smaller streams much swollen ; and as 
the direction in which the army was now to pro- 
ceed lay acnjHs them all, tbe first evening's march 
was tedious and fatiffiiing. Tlie officers, indeed, 
were all mounted, but the miserable state of the 
narrow track, in which the soldiers were obliged 
to march by single files, frequently up to the knee, 
for miles together, in mud and water, jaded them 
exceedingly. 

After marehmg till midnight, the army reached 
a small eminence, which being rather less wet 
than the level country through which they had 
passed, was selected as tlie bivouac for tlie night 
Field-equipage, or tents, are things unknown in 
Colombia : the officer generally carries a ham- 
mock on his saddle, which he slings between two 
trees, to one of which he ties his horse ; and his 
accommodations for the night are thus easily and 
quickly prepared : the soldier, wet and harassed 
as he is, has no other bed than the damp earth, 
and all are equally without provisions. As soon as 
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the dawn of day is perceptible, the reveillec is 
beat^i, and it requires very few minutes, to get 
everj'thing' in readiness to continue the march ; 
such is the history of many a night of a Colombian 
campaign. After marching the greater part of 
the next day, the army arrived at another town, 
but it was equally deserted with those on tlie 
banks of the river : it aflforded, however, a drier 
spot for the soldier to spread his blanket, and a 
cover to shelter him from the dews, which at this 
season, when the periodical rains have just ceased, 
and the ground is 'saturated with moisture, are 
very heavy and pernicious. The cavalry were 
aiso here with the herd, and a bullock was imme- 
diately slaughtered for the use of the troops. 

Their method of cutting up a beast is peculiar 
to the Spaniards ; the carcass is not separated 
into joints, but the fiesh Is cut from the bones of 
jthe animal the moment it is slaughtered, iu long 
■jiarrow strips, which are very convenient for the 
purpose of field-cooking. The soldiers, and par- 
iticularly the Llaneros, are very skilful in dressing 
-the'u- beef; they cut it thin, and run a stake 
,tJirough it, which they cross with transverse stakes 
(gr skewers, thus presejitiug a large surface to the 
ifire ; tliey then rest the end of tlie longer stake 
uipoD the groiuid, and eontiime turning it tilt the 
lineat is done. I have eaten a steak dressed in 
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this manner, which would oot have 
even the kitchen of Dolly, or auv other «) 
celebrated chopmooger of the metropolis of 
land. 

For several days the array went on in tliJs 
ner,' passing the night sometimes in the w 
and sometimes in deserted towns, and haltiii] 
three or four hours, every other day, to kill 
and cook provisions for that and the 8U(x:ee( 
day, every man carrying witli him a few sli| 
beef. On one or two occasions, tlie tuvalry di 
ated from the line of march, and the troops 
left entirely without food : this, however, did not 
often happen. It became now evident tliat the 
patriots were on the track of the Spanish arm^ 
and at no great distance irom it, the fires of th( 
bivouacs being every day met with ; CareBo press- 
ed forward, therefore, with redoubled vigour. 

After two or three days' march the effects of 
fatigue and bad living were sensibly felt by the 
troops. Every morning five or six in each batta> 
lion were reported unable to proceed ; but such 
was the dread of being left in the villages, and ex- 
posed to the fury of the enemy, who were sure to 
return to their habitations as soon as the army had 
passed, that the men kept on as long as their 
strength would allow tliera. In consequence of 
this, many dropped daily during the march, and 
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the few beasts of biirtlien, that still continued to 
follow the army, being already loaded with the 

I lick, the rear-^uard were under the heart-rending; 

I Becessity of leaving the poor wTetches to their 
fete. Some few would so far recover by rest, as to 
come on in the cool of the evening-, and join the 
army ; but the greater part of them fell a prey to 
the tigers with which these woods abound, or to 
flle no less ferocious inhabitants of the country. 

Nothing can be imagined more dreary and tire- 
some than a march for so many days through 
these forests ; for the nature of the road obliges 
even a small body of men to occupy such an ex- 
tent of ground, and to present so many points of 
attack, that it is absolutely necessary for the of- 
ficers to keep their several stations ; and for days 
together, a person is, for all purposes of inter- 
course, as ranch in solitude as if he were alone, 
and there is scarcely an object or a sound to break 
the dull uniformity of the scene. It occasioned, 
therefore, universal joy, when, one morning, after 
having been buried for more than a fortnight in 
the woods, a few straggling shots were heard, and 
it was ascertained that they proceeded from the 
rear-giiard of the Spanish army, which had been 
overtaken by the cavalry of the patriots. Being 
separated from each other by a deep and rapid 
river, the Spaniards again escaped ; and the time 
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lost in passing the troops over the river did not 
allow Careno to follow them farther that night : he, 
however, learnt from his spies the position they 
had taken, and proceeded the next day in search 
of them. 

They had retreated upon San Carlos de la Fun- 
dacion, where they had chosen a tolerably f^ood 
position, defended by a river, and seemed inclined 
to make a stand. Although they were aware that 
the patriots were so near them in greatly superior 
numbers, they kept so bad a look out, that Careno 
came upon them in the town by surprise, and after 
exchanging a few shots^ drove them to their po- 
sition across the river, where they were attacked 
by two companies of the rifles, with sucli impetu- 
osity, that tliey were driven from it in an instant^ 
and thought only of saving- themselves by a pre- 
cipitate flight. Sanchez Lima, and a few of his 
officers, escaped, owing to the fieetness of their 
horses ; but Carefio's cavalry succeeded in taking 
some prisoners, and amongst Ihem, a priest, who 
had been a zealous partisan of the Spaniards, and 
who was considered to be a. prize of great unport- 
ance. The men, and such of the officers as were 
not mounted, by throwing themselves into the 
woods, succeeded in evading the pursuit; but 
they were so completely broken, that they never 
attempted to rally, and being apprehensive that 






the usual barbarities would be practised upon 
them, if taken, they wandered about till, sinting 
under fatigue and hung;er, they became, as was 
supposed, from nothing having been ever beard of 
them, almost all a prey to tlie tigers. Three or 
four of the oBicers, after having been in this situa- 
tion for three days, surrendered themselves at the 
outposts of the patriots ; and for the first time, I 
believe, during the war, instead of being mas- 
sacred, were made prisoners, and sent to head- 
quarters in the province of Carthagena. lliese 
unusual acts of clemency were practised to remove, 
if possible, the unfavourable impression which had 
been made on the minds of the inhabitants of tlie 
province of Santa Martha by the artifices of the 
priests, who, by representing the patriots iu tlie 
most terrific form, had been principally instru- 
mental in inducing the people to quit their ha^-, 
tations. ,. j 

After the victory obtained at La Fundacion, 
Careno halted for three or four days to refresh his 
troops, and collect stragglers who liad remained 
beliind : he likewise expected to be joined by his 
magazine, which, in consequence of the state of 
the roads, he had sent with some of his sick, under 
the command of the Colonel of the battalion of 
Giraldot, down one of tlie rivers fiUling into the 
great lake of the Cienega, that he miglit c-ome 
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round by water and join him at this place. Uw 
fortunately, however, when on the lake, tlie CoJ 
lone!, falling' in with some of the Spanish ^n- 
boats, was taken prisoner, with all his party, and 
lost nearly all the ammunition of the Colombian 
army. This was a severe blow to Careno: he 
had, however, advanced too far to think of n'treaf,' 
and therefore resolved to push for«'ard to the Cle- 
nega, where he knew the main force of the enemy 
was posted to receive him. " ''' 

For some days the march was continued as 1i^ 
fore, without seeing- or hearinji; anything of eitii^^ 
fnend or foe ; but on the approac'h of the army X6 
the Rio Frio, one of the most considerable rivers 
that traverse the province, it was found tTiat'^ 
party of the Cienega Indians was posted to (EiU 
pute its passage. Nothing, however, daunteif 
Careiio, who immediately f)pened a fire of mus- 
ketry upon them, under cover of which he passed 
the river with a company of the rifles ; and not- 
withstanding the strength of their position iiji6n 
the steep bank of a river, and covered by Kn 
impenetrable wood, he soon dislodged them with 
very little loss to himself, and passed the riv^r 
without farther opposition. "^ 

' In the course of the evening-, two'onfbrttmw 
irfhabitants of the country, who, I really beliet*^, 
hSd not been at all engaged in the trifling skiiv 
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nus!i, were taken prisoners and brought, before 
Careiio, who was lying in his hammock, in a hovel 
on the banks of the river. He questioned them 
On the strength and movements of the enemy, and 
kept them engaged in very faraQiar conversation 

' for nearly half an hour, laughing and joking with 
them in a manner that set them quite at their 

' ease ; when, turning suddenly to a Creole officer 
in attendance, the significant expression of " ma- 

I teles" (kill them) was at once their sentence and 

I pnly notice to prepare for instant execution. Not- 

' withstanding the remonstrance of some of the 
jBnglish officers, the poor fellows were immediately 
taken down to the water's edge ; and the oiEcer, 
who had received the Colonel's order, rejoicing 
apparently at this return to their former system of 
butchery, himself performed the office of execu- 

' tioner, hacking the unfortunate wretches most 
barbarously witli a small sabre wliich he wore, till 
at last, weary of the effort, he ordered them» 
wounded and half-murdered as tliey were, to be 
thrown into the river. 

I , Another week, during which not a human bemg 
was met with, brought the anny near the Cienega ; 
and a communication being opened with PadiUa, 
who had been for some time on the lake expecting 
its ajjproach, a joint attack was concerted between 
the two commanders. 
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The Indians were uell prepared kn- Uie defence 
of the place, having ere<ted three batteries which 
commanded ail the approaches to the Cienepa 
from the coimtrv. and every point at Pueblo Viejo 
open to attack bein^ lined with cannon. Carofio's 
force had been so much diminished by sickness 
and fadgnie, that he had not more than scveu 
hundred men fit for service : and with tliis little 
band he had to attack nearly three thousand men- 
Indians indeed, bnt cour^;^ou8, defended by tlieir 
batteries, and commanded by Spanish officers. The 
pntriots had not a gun of any description to oppose 
to the batteries ; and, owing to the loss already 
mentioned, had only two small barrels of ball 
cartridges for the snpply of the musketry : they 
were therefore in a perilous situation ; but the least 
hesitation would have been fatal, for it would 
have dispirited the troops, and too many enemies 
had been left on the rear to render a retreat prac- 
ticable. 

The royalists sent a flag of truce the evening 
before llie attack, to propose terms to Careno : lie, 
h<jwever, boldly replied to it, by saying, that he 
should bring them bis answer at the point of the 
bayonet, in the morning. He formed his little 
force into two divisions : the right, consisting en- 
tirely of rifles, and containing about four hundred 
and Qfty men ; the left, composed of the battalion 
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of Giraldot, reinforced by a company of rifles ; 
tend, at a preconcerted signal made by the com- 
mander of the flotilla, he commenced the attack : 
the main body of the enemy was opposed to his 
right wing, and victory in this quarter was for 
sometime doubtful, the rifles having been broken 
by the impetuosity with which the Indians made 
their first attack. Colonel Sands, however, gal- 
lantly rallied his men, and led them to a charge 
which decided the fate of the day ; for the undis- 
ciplined state of the Indians was unable to resist 
such a movement ; and when once thrown into 
disorder, their numbers only increased the cori- 
fusion and slaughter. The left wing met with 
scarcely any opposition, for the enemy fled at all 
points after their main body was defeated. About 
the same time, Padilla succeeded in driving them 
from the batteries which defended Pueblo Viejo, 
of which he took possession, and completed the 
victory of the patriots. 

But they tarnished the glory of a day in which 
they had really exhibited great firmness and cou- 
rage, by the barbarous use Ihey made of their 
victory ; for no sooner was all opposition at an 
end, than the whole army commenced the work of 
plunder and massacre. The gi-eater part of the 
fugitives succeeded in making their escape to the 
woods ; but many fled to the town, and endea- 




vinx^uio .conceal tliemselvcij in their hop^e^; 
tl^ese -wiere, howt3vcr, soon broken open, aitd thoM: 
tii^RibUiig' . inniates drag^ged forth to torture ^o4 
death. The suene whitii ensued was of the most 
disgucitin^ aud revolting description ; but eiicour 
raged as the soldiers were in the work of slaugh* 
ter by an order of the commander, that every <jfte 
T/vho took a prisoner should maintain him out.f^ 
ius. rations, aiiy attempt to restriiin their ferocity 
was. not only unavailiiig, but even dajigeroos tu 
the pereon, wliose humanity induced liim to inter- 
fere between tliesc infuriated barbarians and their 
helpless victims. Four hundred of the Indian^ 
aud some Spanish officers, liad fallen in tho 
action, and double that number were slaii^tered 
in, the town ; but the fugitives in tlie surrounding 
woods were still more numerous than the coa- 
querora; it became, therefore, necessaiy to consult 
the safety of the troops by restrainhig them froHi 
furtlier excesses, anil they were, witli some dU^? 
ciilty^ fyrmed, and withdrawn to a. positiwi ^ a 
short distance from tlic town. 
,. As soon, as order was restored, a deiachnae«t 
was i^nt forward, under the command of Colonel 
Jiasa,, to take possession of Santa Martha, whieh, 
lies at the distance of about twenty miles from the, 
Qipnega. On ila march it fell in willi an Indiaii> 
wjiq had been sent from tlw? fuit of Dulcinej througij, 
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which the road to Saiita Marthii passes, to gain 
iuformatioii of the events of the day : so little dis- 
tinction was there in tlie dress, for uniform it could 
not be called, of the two parties, that the poor 
fellow was not at all aware of the danger he was 
in, and an evasive answer having been given to 
his inquiries, he concluded that he had fallen in 
with friends, and expressed his satisfaction, that 
he had met with hombres de bicn, (respectable 
people,) instead of the pendejos de jxtlrwtas, (ras- 
cally patriots,) of whom he had heard so much. 
He was, however, carried back, and on approach- 
ing Dulcine, its suspicious appearance induced 
Masa to halt, as his orders were not to expose his 
little party by attacking it, if he found it offer any 
^resistance ; he, therefoie, interrogated tlie prisoner 
as to the state of its defence, and the man, who 
now began to discover into what hands he had 
fallen, assured him, that he might attack it with> 
out any risk, as its guns were all pointed towards 
the sea, and could not be brought to bear upon 
tlie plain ; and he supported these assertioTis witii 
such solemn asseverations, that a person unac- 
quainted with the duplicity of the Indian character 
roiglit have believed him. Masa, however, knew 
the sort of person he had to deal with, and prii- 
deiitly resolved to reti-eat, and not trust himself 
within reach of the guns of the fort ; but 
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he jjfave orders to that eS*ict, he, as the only com- 
meut upon the fellow's story, tailed a non-t«mmi8- 
sioned officer, and pronounced the fatiil "mateiet" 
a Bentence whU^h appeared neither to surprise nor 
disturb the Indian, who seemed to consider his 
iinpciiding fate as the necessary c»tisequence of 
having: fallen into the bands of an enemy, and not 
worth the trouble of any remonstrance or petition 
for mercy. He stepped, therefore, a few paces 
aside, with the corporal and two soldiers, who 
were selected to perform (he office of executioners, 
and whilst they were examining the priming of 
their muskets, with the utmost sang-froid took off 
the handkerchief which was tied about his waist, 
and leisurely folding it up put it into his hat, 
which he placed beside him upon the ground ; both 
parties having finished theii- prepamtions at the 
same moment, the brave fellow pointed to his 
heart, and telling the men to come nearer, and take 
good aim, as soon as they levelled their pieces, flou- 
rished his band over bis bead, and shouting " Viva 
Fernando Vll." in an instant ceased to exist. 

As night was now coming on, and the troops 
had been for several hours without water, Masu 
resolved upon retreating along the beach in search 
of the mouth of one of the small rivers which fall 
into the sea on this part of the coast ; had he de- 
layed the execution of his prisoner till after he had 
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rommenwd his retreat, "iriBtead of being an act of 
wanton Ijarbarity. it might have been considered 
as a reward due to his treachery ; for the moment 
the gaiTTson of the fort perceived that the Patriots 
did not intend to approach nearer, they saluted 
them with a discharge of roinid and grape, from 
seven guns which commanded the road on which 
they were advancing ; fortunately, however, either 
from want of skill in their artillery-men, or from 
our being without the range of their shot, they 
did no mischief 

About midnight the detachment reached a river, 
but so worn out witli fatigue, that, having quenched 
their thirst, they sunk into repose on its banks, 
r^ardless of the dangers which threatened them 
from the numerous parties of Indians in the woods, 
half a dozen of whom might have surprised and 
destroyed the whole partj\ During the niglit, 
a Spanish seijeant, who had escaped from the 
action, and was cndeavouiiitg to make his way to 
Santa Martha, stumbled ujmn the detachment, 
and, from their appearance, thinking they were 
rather a party of fugitives hke himself, than troops 
of the victorious army, quietly laid himself down 
amongst them. As the men had had nothingto eat 
the day before, hunger roused them betimes from 
their sandy bed, and before day-break fhey were 
ready to march in search of provisions: the main 
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body had already commenced their oiarch before 
there was sufficient tight to dlstinguisli the ka- 
tures or dress of tlie intruder ; but unfortunately 
for him, a rear-guard, under the command of a 
gerjeant, was left beliirid to ctillect any stragf^lers 
that might remain in the woods, and as tlie day 
da^vned, both his uniform and his complexion 
attracted a notice whicli was immediately fatal to 
hira. A neighbouring plantation, by the KiicriGce 
of its live stock, soon afforded the me;ms of com- 
pensation for the fast of tlie preceding day, and 
iutelhgence Iiavuig been received, that tlie Spa- 
niards had evacuated the city of Saiita Martha, and 
the forts on the road, tlie army proceeded imme- 
diately to occupy the place, and getting into good 
quarters, soon forgot all the hardships of tlw 
campaign. i 

Having, when speaking of the victories of 
Boyaca and Carabobo, made casual mention of the 
British troops in the Colombian service, I think it 
due to such of my countiymen as were engaged 
in it, to relate some particulars of the different 
expeditions which left this country in 1817, and 
the three following yeare, with tlie object of aiding 
the South Americans in their contest for freedom. 
Few persons are, I believe, aware of the number 
of Englishmen who have been sacriliced in thip 
cause — many of whom fell iugloriously by famine 
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and pestilence, without having been even brought 
into the presence of an enemy : it is therefore de- 
sirable, that some record should be left of these 
events, to serve as a tribute to the memory of 
those who were the hapless victims of mismanage- 
ment and incapacity, as well as to that of their 
more fortunate companions, whose bravery and 
intrepidity so materially contributed to some of 
the most distinguished successes, which laid the 
foundation of South American independence. In 
giving this detail, I shall abstain from any com- 
ment upon the errors or misfortunes which, in 
some of these cases, led to such disastrous results ; 
they have been already the source of much recrimi- 
nation and angry discnssion, and it is not my wish 
to renew these hostile feelings. I shall, therefore, 
merely relate the facts as they occurred; and leave: 
the reader to deduce from thera his Oivn con- 
clusions. 

So early as the year 1811, Don Luis Lrfipez 
Mendez was sent to England, as agent to the 
government of Venezuela, for the purpose of 
taking advantage of any favourable circumstance 
which might present itself; and in 1817, Bolivar, 
after some successes which he had obtained over 
the Spanish generals, baviug advanced upon An- 
gostura, and expecting, by the possession of 
place, to open a. communication with EurtipC; 
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iastructed Mendez to use iiis endeavours to iu- 
duce some of tlie numerous British olficers, whom 
the cessation of hostilities on the continent of 
Europe had thrown into inactivity, to lend their 
assistance in organizing his troops, and intro- 
ducing amongst them European tactics and dis- 
cipline. This appeal to the gallantry of Britons 
was not made in vain ; for us soon as it was known 
that Mendez h;id received such instructions from 
his govenjment, a number of officers made him a 
tender of their services, and six different exjie- 
ditions, fitted out in the port of London, sailed 
for the shores of Venezuela before the close of 
1817; they were composed entirely of officers and 
non-commissioned officers, and carried out arms 
and accoutrements for the number of men which 
their several commanders had undertaJten to 
equip and discipline. 

One of the first persons who accepted a com- 
mission iu this service was Colonel Hippisley, who 
raised a complement of officers sufficient for a 
regiment of cavalry, which was to consist of six 
hundred men ; immediately afterwards Colonels 
Macdonald, Wilson, and Skene received similar 
commissions to raise other cavalry regiments: 
Colonel Campbell engaged to form a regiment of 
rifles, and Colonel Gilmom- to raise a brigade of 
artillery. 
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t, As Mendez was uot provided with funds to 
[defray tlie expenses of these armaments, Uie 
persons who had undertaken to raise the different 
corps were obliged to make the necessary ad- 
vances ; and the strength and state of equipment 
of each of these expeditions were proportioned to 
the pecuniary means or credit of the persons who 
had received these rommissions from the Venezue- 
liaii agent. After having encountered and over- 
come the diificulties necessarily attendant on such 
an undertaking, when money is not very abundant, 
these little bands at length left the British shores: 
they did not go out in company, for there was but 
tittle harmony amongst their leaders ; but it was 
generally understood amongst them, that they 
were to touch at some of. tlie West Indian 
islands, for the purpose of gaining informufion, 
before they proceeded to the point of their desti- 
nation. 

From the moment of their departure they met 
with nothing but disasters and disappointments ; — 
the Indian, one of the largest of their vessels, 
having on board Colonel Skene and his party, was 
blown out of the Downs in a heavy gale of wind, 
and driven upon the coast of France, where she 
went to pieces, and every soul on board perished. 
The Emerald, with CViIonel Hippisley and the 
ofliccrs of the first Veuezuelian hussars ; the 
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Pr'iHce, with Colonel W^'ilson and a small party of 
officers, who were to form a regiment, to be eallwd 
the Red Hussars ; the Dowson, with Colonel Camp- 
bell and the officers of his rifle rarps ; and the Bri- 
tannia, with Colonel Cilmonr's artillerv", arm-«d 
at different British islands in the We^-t Indies ; 
and were almost all of thcni, in t-onsequcnoe of 
the incautious conduct of their comnuuiders, seized 
and detained by the collectors of the cuHtoms, for 
some breach of the custom-house laws. The 
governments of the difl'erent islands treated them, 
however, with lenity, and they were all eventually 
released ; but the detention was attended with 
great inconvenience, for many of the nou-eomniis- 
sioued oflicers became disheartened at the prospect 
before them, and finding themselves once more 
under Britisli jurisdiction, claimed the protertion 
of the government to release tlicm fnjm their 
engagements ; and several of the officers likcwLse 
retired from tlie service. 

From these circumstances. Colonel Hippidey 
lost forty out of the liimdred and twenty persons 
composing his party : almost all the other expedi- 
tions suffered in the same proportion ; and the 
brigade of artillery was ctjmpletely broken up, and 
all its appointments rendered useless. At length, 
however, they once more sailed, and steered their 
course for Angostura, on the banks of the Orinoco 
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— at that time the seat of the Venezuelian govern- 
ment. Sooti after their arrival at that place they 
were ordered to proceed up the river Apure, to 
form a junction with Bohvar, who was at that time 
iu the neighbom-hood of Calabozo, where he was 
endeavouring to maintain his ground against the 
Spaniards ; who, having regained possession of 
all the other parts of New Granada and Vene- 
zuela, pursued the Patriots to the plains, where 
they expected to derive advantages from the 
superiority of their discipline, which would at once 
put an end to the contest, and destroy tJie futiu'e 
hopes of the revolutionary party. But they had 
yet to learn that the Llanos are more eflicient 
bulwarks for the defence of this part of Colombia 
than all the fortresses on its northern coast ; for 
such is the facility, both of subsistence and con- 
veyance, afforded by the herds of cattle and troops 
of horses which wander over these immense tracts 
of country, and which can only be rendered avail- 
able for these purposes by the peculiar skill of 
the natives, that armed bands or guerrillas, if 
sup|>ortcd by the population of the country, may 
at any time bid dcCance to an invading force ; and 
at this period of the revolutionary war these plains 
afforded an asylum to the Patriots, from which all 
the efforts of the Spaniards were never able to 
dislodge them, and from whence they sallied with 
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renovated vigour and effected the total expulsion 
of their oppressors. 

On the present occasion, before the British 
reinforcements eould reach Bolivar, he had been 
defeated by the Spanish generals, and found him- 
self under the necessity of iiialdno; a hastv retreat 
npoii Angostura. Tliey met hira at San Fernando 
do Apure ; but everything was in disorder, and 
they were all obliged to make the best of their 
way back to Angostura. Here likewise all was 
confusion ; and owing to the scarcity of money 
and provisions, the British were exposed to hard- 
ships and privations which many of tliem do not 
seem to have been prepared to endure, and which 
were greatly aggravated by their ignorance of the 
language and habits of the people, amongst whom 
they had somewhat inconsiderately thrown them- 
selves. 

Under these circumstances, misunderstandings 
unfortunately arose, not only between the native 
commanders and the British olficers, but even be- 
tween different parties of (he Englisli themselves; 
and the resiUt was, that many of the latter, finding 
the state of the country, and the mode of warfare 
so different from what they had been led to ex- 
pect, demanded their passports, and returned 
home in disgust. Colonels Hippisley and Wilson 
rfetircd from the service a short time after the 
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M-my Had retreated to Angostura ; Colonel Mac- 
doiialdj who, with one or two of his officers, had 
preceded the other expeditions, had, previous to 
their arrival, been killed on his passage up one of 
the branches of the Apure to join the army, in a 
dispute with tlie Cacique of an Indian tribe which 
inliabited its banks ; eight or nine officers of a 
• party (rf Colonel Hippisley's regiments, which liad 
Llileen sent forward during his detention in the 
Islands, under the command of Colonel English, 
had fallen in the late engagements between 
Bolivar and the Spaniards, and many others had 
already sunk under the deleterious effectji of the 
cUmate : the assistance, therefore, afforded to tlie 
Indepejident cause by these expeditions was by 
no means commensurate with the heavy expenses 
incurred, and the number of officers engaged in 
them. 

■ It would, however, be unjust to pass over in 
silence the services rendered by Colonel Pigott, 
Majors Sands and Peacock, and some other of- 
ficers, who came out with Colonel Campbell's riile 
corps. These officers were appointed to raise a 
battalion amongst the Native Indians of the Mis- 
sions,* and the perfect state of discipline into 

• The colleclion of a certain number of the indigenous 
inhabitants in a village contiiining a cliurth, the niiiiiaterial 
duties of tvhicli were performed by a missiuiimy monk, was 
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which tliese men were brought, and the vahiable 
services which tliey rendered tlie republic, showed 
that Bohvar had formed a proper estimate of the 
effect of Eurojiean distiphiie upon tlie raw mate- 
rial of the most uncivilised of his coimtrymen. 

This battalion was named the " Black RitJes," 
and in all the decisive actions of the war, it has 
been enffag^d, and has eminently distinguished 
itself. Colonel PigTjtt did not remain long with 
the regiment, the command of which dev(»Ived ort 
Major Sands, who was promoted to the rank of 
colonel, and who, besides being; engaged in al- 
most every minor affair in the plains of Vene- 
zuela, led the battalion to victory in the great 
battles of Boyaca, the Cienega, Carabobo, and Pi- 
chhieha, and afterwards accompanied Bohvar into 
Peru. Major Peacock, after having seen a great 
deal of hard service with the battalion, unfortu- 
nately died of dysentery at Rio Hacha, soon ailcr 
the battle of Carabobo. Colonel Sands, who, by 
his gallant conduct and military fcdent, has i-en-^ 
dered himself a great favourite vrith Bolivar, has 

colletl in the Spaiiisli cDltinies, a Mision or I'uihh de. miMon. 
As tliese new settlements ndvanced in civiliRtition, or when 
European or Creole Spaniards settled in them for the pur- 
poses of commerce, they were confided lo the ministry of a 
ciira or Hpcular priest, and denominated Putblon de doctriJia. 
For the effectn of these missions upon the Indian popuiatioi 
nee " Voyage uuk Rtigiona Et{iuauKi»leH de Humboldt." 
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been promoted for bis services to the rank of ge- 
Beral of brigade, and tbe few aurvivbig- British 
officers of tlie battaUon have been all bonourabiy 
distinguished. 

Notwithstanding- Ihe prevalence of discontent 
amongst the officers who bad composed the expe- 
ditions to the Orinoco, there were some of them 
who took a more favourable view of the Indepen- 
dent canse ; and Bolivar had been so well satisfied 
with the conduct of the few English officers whom 
he had seen in the field, that he became anxioas 
to engage in his service a battalion, which should 
be composed entirely of EngUshmeu ; be tlierefore 
authorised Colonel English, on whom he conferred 
the rank of general, to raise a corps of twelve 
hundred men in England, for the service of the 
Republic; and gave similar powers to Captain 
Elsom, whom he promoted to the rank of colonel, 
to raise another battalion of five hundred men. 
This latter officer bad originally belonged to the 
regiment raised by Colonel Skene; but he and 
Doctor Mayne, who was Ukewise attached to that 
expedition, having accidentally gone on shore at 
Deal, the day on which the Indian was driven 
out of the Downs, were unable, from the heavy 
sea which ran, to rejoin their ship; and thus es- 
caped tlie unfortunate fate of their companions, 
who perished in her. They both afterwards jouied 
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the Colombian service, in wliich Doctor Mayne 
bos contiuued ever since, and is now Clrujanu- 
mayor of the Hospitals in Bogota, with the rank 
of Lieutenant-colonel. Colunel Elsom returned to 
England in the year 1818, and succeeded imme- 
diately in raising between eight and nine hundred 
men, whom he sent out by detachments to An- 
gostura ; he went out himself with the last in July 
1819, but unfortunately died, in the September 
following, of a fever brought on by the anxiety 
and fatigue he had undergone. 

Tliere is no British cor])S which has entered 
the Colombian service to which the republic is 
indebted for more important and essential aid than 
to the battalion raised by Colonel Elsom. After 
his death it was joined by the survivors of the 
preceding expeditions, and formed into a i-egi- 
meiit, named "' The Battalion of Albion," tlie com- 
mand of which was given to Colonel Mackintosh ; 
it served under the immediate orders of BoUvar, 
during the harassing and arduous campaigns of 
1819 and 1830, and undei-went fatigues and pri- 
vations of which the vetenms, who had been 
ennred to hardships in tlie campaigns of Eurojie, 
had till then had no experience, and under which 
numbers of them sank. When Bolivar resolved 
upon passing the Paramo of Cliita, this batta- 
lion formed part of his force; and, on emerging 
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from tUose fatal mountsiins, their number was 
reduced to niuety, more than fifty having fallen 
victims to the iiiclemeacy of the elements ia their 
passage. 

The sudden change from the heat of tlie plains 
to the extreme cold and tlie rarefaction of the air In 
these elevated situations, affects tlie human frame 
in a very extraordinary manner: in some cases, 
tbe vital powers are suddenly arrested, and the 
body for some time retains even the attitude in 
which it was when seized, and all the appearance 
of life ; in others, the subject is seized with a sort 
of frenzy, foaming- at the mouth, and tearing him- 
self, till exhaustion and torpor terminate his exis- 
tence. Tliis is so common an occurrence iu the 
passage of these mountains, that persons affected 
with it have obtained the particular appellation, of 
Empdrainados. In cases of frenzy, or when the 

• situation of the person affected is perceived by his 
companions before it is too late to apply a remedy, 

[ 'flagellation, or some otlier violent means of stimu- 
lating him to exertion, is usually resorted to, and 
seldom fails of affording relief; but the general 
alann, and tliat selfish spirit which usually per- 
vades any large body of men under the pressure' 
of a great and ovcnvhelming calamity, prevented, 
on this occasion, the adoption of any such m^ao^ 
for the preservation of those affected. 
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Tlie conduct of this battalion m the battles" of 
the Pantano de Bargas and of Boyaca, and the 
honours conferred upon it, have been already 
noticed. After the Patriots had gained possession 
of that part of New Granada which is usnally 
denominated "the Kingdom," the regiment was 
filled np with natives, and under the same e07n- 
mander, who was ably and gallantly supported in 
the whole of the service of the battalion by Major, 
now Colonel, Johnston ; it was sent to reinforce 
General Sucre, in the south. During tlie time it 
was with this commander, it bore the bnint nf 
every engagement he had with the enemy, and on 
some occasions suffered severely from his im|)o- 
tQosity. At the battle of Guachi, in September, 
1831, Sucre was completely defeated, and his 
whole force either killed or taken prisoners. Fof- 
tunately, however, the war was not carried on 
with the same ferocity as at the commencement of 
the contest, and the British were kept as pri.soners 
of ivar, until exchanged. After their release, the 
reg'iment was again filled iip with fresh recruits, 
and bore a conspicuous part in the glorious victory 
of Pichincha ; after which, the few surviving 
Britrsh, amounting only to five or six oftieers, and 
thirty privates, were allowed to retire from the 
service ; the officers on full-pay, and the men with 
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Ihe gratuity given by the government to all fo- 
reigners who have borne arms in its service. 

About the same time that Colonel Elsom's corps 
arrived on the Orinoco, General English, who had 
also executed the commission with which he had 
been charged by Bolivar, landed with twelve hun- 
dred men in the Island of Margarita, to which 
place he had been ordered, for the purpose of 
attempting a diversion in favour of the patriots on 
the northern coast of Venezuela. These troops, 
who were distinguished by the name of the English 
Legion, were, soon after their arrival, carried by 
Brion's squadron to the Main, and having effected 
a landing at Barcelona, took the castle of the 
Moro, by which that place is defended ; they after- 
wards made an attack on Cumana, a place of more 
strength and importance, bnt were repulsed with 
considerable loss. Having thus failed in the at- 
tempt to secure a tenable position on the coast, 
the legion was ordered to join the army of the 
Patriots on the plains ; and, for nearly two years, 
bore with exemplaiy fortitude and patience the 
hardships inseparable from a state of warfare in 
that country. It had not, during this period, any 
action of consequence, but its mtmbers were greatly 
reduced by the fatigue to which the men were 
constantly exposed, and the privations of every 
description which they endured. 
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Previous to tbe departure of the Euglish legion 
from the coast, it lost its conamaiider. General 
English, who haviug beeu attacked by sickness, 
had returned, for the benefit of medical advice, to 
Margarita, where he died. He was succeeded by 
Colonel Kossett, who commanded the regiment 
during the greater part of the time it was in the 
plains : this officer, however, having been unfor- 
tunately killed in a duel with Major Power, the 
command devolved on Colonel Ferrier, who fdl 
whilst gallantly leading his men to victory in tbe 
battle of Carabobo. 

The armistice concluded between Bolivar and 
Morillo in the spring of 1821, gave the legion a 
little respite, and its ranks were recruited by con- 
valescents from the different English corps whieli 
had been in the plains, and by a part of the Irish 
legion wliicli went up the Orinoco, so that at the 
battle of Carabobo it mustered nearly four hundred 
men. Bolivar was so delighted with the conduct 
of "the English in this action, that he ordered the 
regiment to be distinguished by the appellation of 
" the Battalion of Carabobo ;" and on his entry 
into Caraccas, promised that they should ever after 
form the garrison of that city, and receive full pay 
and rations. This distinction excited great jea- 
lousy amongst the native troops ; and after the 
departure of Bolivar, the state of the country 
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rendered it difficult to perform tlie promises he 
liad made to the British. Colonel Brande, there- 
fore, who had succeeded to the command on the 
death of Colonel Ferrier, impatient of the inactivity 
of garrison duty, whilst there yet remained an 
enemy in the field, volunteered for more active 
sen^ice. His offer was readily accepted ; and the 
legion was sent on its way to the south, as far as 
Santa Martha, where it was detained foi- two 
months, during which time a great number, both 
of tlie officers and men, fell victims to the yellow 
fever, llie invasion of Coro, however, by Mo- 
rales rendering it necessary to collect a force to 
oppose him, tlie English legion was remanded for 
that purpose ; and having succeeded, as has been 
before stated, in obliging him to evacuate that 
province, has been ever since stationed on the 
borders of the lake of Maracaybo. 

After the ex[)ulsion of the enemy from the ter- 
ritory of the republic, all the survivors of the 
4ifl'erent English corps, which had been in the 
Colombian service, were incorporated in the 
battalion of Carabobo. In the year 1824, tiie 
: number of Englishmen remaining in the regiment 
amounted to one hundred and sUty ; and the 
privates were discharged with the same remune- 
ration which had been given to the suivivors of 
tiie battalion of Albion. Mtuiy of the British 
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officers still remain with tlie regiment, the ranks 
of which have been filled up with natives ; and 
Ckjlonel Brande having retired, on account of ill 
hiealth, it is now commanded by Colonel Ferrier, 
the brother of the officci' of that name who was 
killed in the action of Cambobo. 

Tlie whole of these expeditions had been fitted 
out exclusively for the service of the republic of 
Venezuela, before its union with that of New 
Granada : previous, however, to the sailing of the 
two last mentioned, a force had been raised in 
England, by Sir Gi'egor Macgregor, for the pur- 
po,se of assisting the patriots of New Granada. 
This officer has been before noticed as having 
distinguished himself in the service, both of New 
Granada and of Venezuela : he retired, however, 
from the service of the latter state in 1817, in 
consequence, I believe, of some misunderstanding 
with the government ; and returning to England, 
proposed to Don Jose Real, the agent of New 
Granada, then resident in London, to raise a corps 
for the service of that repubUc. 

General Macgregor's acquaintance with the 
country, and his connexions in it, (having married 
a relation of Bolivar,) together with his own 
reputation for talent, induced a great number 
of officers to join hira, and he was enabled to 
raise a corps of upwards of six hundred men. 
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With this force he sailed for Aus Cayes, in the 
island of Saint Doming, for the purpose of ob- 
taining- information respecting the state of the 
country he was about to enter, previous to his 
landing on its coast, and Hkewise of waiting for a 
reinforcement which was to be raised and brought 
out to join him by Colonel Macironi. - 

The misfortunes of this expedition commenced 
very early ; for the expense of raising and equip- 
ping so large a force having exhausted the funds 
at the disposal of its leader, he was unable to 
procure the necessary supplies for his men ; and 
some unforeseen circumstiinces having retarded 
the equipment of the transports, which had been 
taken up in London for the conveyance of the 
troops raised by Macironi, the General, unwilling 
to proceed without them, was detained in Aux 
Cayes, and fonnd himself involved in considerable 
difficulties. 

The necessity of taking some decisive step, in 
order to extricate himself from this embarrass- 
ment, induced him to send his troops down to San 
Andres, a small island situated between Jamaiai 
and tile Isthmus of Darien, whilst he himself went 
to Port Royal, in Jamaica. He was very favouiU ' 
ably received in Jamaica, where his expeditioii' ' 
excited great interest; and the authorities of the 
island even overlooked an infraction of the colo- 
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ni^l law, by which ho had rendered his vessel 
liable to seizure, as having come from a port ia 
Saint Domingo. After staying a short time in 
Port Royal, and communicating with his friends 
in Kingston, he proceeded to join his troops in 
San Andres ; but here new difficulties beset bira, 
for he was without money or proviwons, and no 
part of the coast promised him a friendly recep- 
tion ; he had, therefore, no alternative, but to 
starve or attack one of the Spanish ports, and the 
only subject for deliberation was tlie choice of the 
point of attack. 

Santa Martha and Porto Bello were the only 
places which offered any prospect of success ; and 
as the latter, although the stronger place, had the 
weaker garrison, it was ultimately fixed upon. He 
accordingly proceeded on this hazardous enter* 
prise, and coming on the place by surprise, not- 
withstanding the strength of the foils, which, bad 
they been properly manned and defended, would 
have bid defiance to twenty times his force, sue* 
ceeded in gaining possession of it without the loss 
of a man, and captured in it property of very con- 
siderable value. Never did success come more 
opportunely to a conqueror, and never was so 
little benefit reaped from it, as on this unfortmiate 
occa^n ; for, before Sir Gregor had been three 
weeks in poHsessiou of the place, he suffered him- 
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self, to be surprised by General Hore, tho go- 
vernor of Panama, who, as soou as lie had re- 
ceived iiitelligence of the loss of Porto Bello, 
marched with a body of twelve hundred men to 
reconuoitie the position of the invader. 
I Porto Bello is surrounded by woods, under 
jfiover of which an enemy, acquiunted with the 
coimtry, may make his approaches undiscovered, 
unless a good look out is kept, and parties are 
constantly engaged in scouring the woods : iio 
^glich precautions, however, were taken ; and al- 
tjiough advice was given of the approach of the 
Spaniards, the general persisted ui asserting the 
ifljpossibility of their being in the neighbourhood, 
imd, together with his principal officers, dined at 
^^ feast given by the Alcaldes of the town on the 
day previous to the attack. A plan had, without 
doubt, been coneeiied to ensnare the English, but 
so completely had the suspicions of the Geoeral 
,been lulled, and so secure did he consider his po- 
l*ilion, tliat, instead of occupying the forts, he and 
his officers were sleeping in tlie government- 
house, wlicn the Spaniards, at an early hour of 
the morning, burst into the town, and having 
good information where to find them, proceeded 
immediately to seize their persons. 
. ' In the first moments of alarm and confusion, 
vwveral of the English, amongst whom was Co- 
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lonel O'Hara, were killed, but Colouel Rafter and 
the greater part of the officers and men made 
their way to the principal fort, and Major Baldwin 
was in possession of the fort at ilie lower extre- 
mity of the town. Ilie General himself succeeded 
in making his escape from the window of his bed- 
room, and getting off to a gun-brig, the principal 
vessel of his little squadron, which was lying near 
the town. No person who has ever seen Porto 
Bello would sujjpose, that, with nearly four hun- 
dred men in the forts, and a brig of eighteen guns 
in the harbour, there could have been any imme- 
diate necessity for surrendering to such a force as 
that brought against tliem by the Spanish com- 
mander. The battery of the principal fort was, 
indeed, enfiladed liy the windows of tlie govern- 
ment-house, and the men prevented from stand- 
ing to their guns; but the guns of the other fort, 
or one broadside from the brig, might have knock- 
ed down this house — the only building in the town 
capable of affording shelter to the enemy, and 
would soon have driven them to the woods. 

It happened on this occasion, as ui most other 
disasters of the same nature, that eacli party en- 
deavoured to shift tlie blame from themselves, the 
officers on shore saying,. that they surrendered the 
forts in consequence of being deserted by the 
brig; and those in tlie brig affirming, that they 
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were employed in g'etting a spring on her cable 
to bring lier broadside to bear on the town, when 
the surrender of the forts obliged her to make 
the best of her way out of tlie harbour. The brig-, 
however, escaped, and Colonel Rafter, on whom 
the command on shore had devolved, accepted 
the proposals of capitulation made to him by Hore, 
on terms apparently very favoiu^ble to the garri- 
son, for it was stipulated that the officer's and men 
should be sent to one of the British Islands. No 
sooner, however, had they marched into the square 
of the town, and surrendered their arms, than 
they were surrounded by the Spanish troops, who 
pinioned their arms, and immediately proceeded 
to strip them of their uniforms, and every article 
of value they had about them ; Colonel Rafter in 
vain remonstrated with the Spanisli general, whose 
only reply was, that "the Spaniards kept no faith 
with rebels." 

When tliis ill-fated expedition entered Porto 
Bello, it consisted of about four hundred and 
seventy men, the whole of whom, with the excep- 
tion of the few killed in the late attack, were thus 
made prisoners, and immediately marched across 
the Isthmus to Panama, wliere the men, chained 
two and two together, were employed in filling up 
a swamp near the town, and in cleaning the 
streets ; and the greater part of the officers, to the 
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number of about twenty, were sent to aii «n- 
healtliy situation on the coast of Darien, where, 
two months aftei-wards, under pretence of their 
having attempted to escape, they were all, with 
the exception of Major Baldwin, barbarously shot. 
The men, and the few officers who had been lefl; 
in Panama, endured these hardships for eighteen 
months, when an order for their release was ob- 
tained from the Spanish court by the intercession 
of the British government ; but at the time of their 
liberation, four officers and thirty-one men were 
the only survivors of this unfoHnnate party. 

General Macgregor, after leaving Porto Bello, 
returned to Aux Cayes, where he found three 
hundred men who had been sent out by Colonel 
Macironi. Under the circumstances in which he 
then found himself, this reinforcement was an 
incumbrance, and he was under the necessity of 
projecting a fresh expedition, in order to employ 
them. He accordingly took them to Rio Hadta, 
where they effected a landing without difficulty, 
but were soon attacked by the Spanish troops, 
and nearly the whole of them taken prisonei-s ; 
the general, however, again succeeded in making 
his escape, as did eight or ten officers^ who, being 
dissatisfied with his conduct, had retired from him 
a few days previous to the attack. These un- 
fortunate men were shortly afterwards, to the 
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Aumber of two hundred and fifty, taken down to 
the beach, and shot ; their bodies were left a prey 
to the tigers and gallinazos, and when the Irisii 
legion landed at Rio Hacha, in the year following-, 
their bones were still lying on the spot. 

Thus miserably perished nearly one thousand 
of the best troops which had been raised in this 
country for the service of South America ; they 
y rtrere principally veterans of the peninsular war, 
i and many of them were decorated with honourable 
testimonials of having shared in the glory of the 
field of Waterloo. 

These expeditions became at length so frequent, 
and of such magnitude, that they began to excite 
a considerable degree of interest in the public 
rliftSnd ; and having been construed by the court erf" 
f fipain into a breach of the neutrality professed by 
fingland, the government of this countiy found 
itself under the necessity of interfering, to prevent 
their further equipment. The Foreign Enlistment 
Bill was accordingly brought into parliament, but 
before its provisions had passed into a law, 
another expedition had already left oor shores. 
It was that of General D'Evereux, a native of 
Ireland, who happened to be in Carthagena, in 
the year 1815, when BoUvar emigrated to Ja- 
maica : be was not, at that time, employed in any 
rmlitary capacity, but, on his return to Europe, 
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he conceived the idea of raising a cor[)s tci HS^&t 
in the liberation of South America, and repaired^ 
for the purpose of executing this desiga, to liis 
native couatry. 

The cause was, at that time, extremely popularj 
and he found no dilTiculty in procuring as many 
men as his means would enable him to equip ; 
a number, Hkewise, of highly respectable persons, 
the greater part of whom had been in the British 
service, took commissions in his corps. In tliis, 
and one or two other of these expeditions, tlie 
officers advanced a sum of money proportionate to 
tJie rank they were to hold, for the purpose of do- 
fi'aying apart of the expenses of ecjuipment, and 
the remainder was provided for, either frani (lie 
funds, or by tlie credit ofthe person with whom the 
plan originated; on the understanding originally 
entered into by tlie agents ofthe Venezuelian and 
New Granadian governments, that these expeiit£$ 
should be hereafter refunded by the govenuneotf 
of those countries. ■ !j 

In the early part of 1820, the main body of this 
expedition, consisting of about nine hundred men, 
sailed from Ireland, under the command of Colonel 
Ellmer, for the Island of Margarita ; the general 
himself, and his staff, for gome reason or other, re* 
m^iniug behind. No notice having been given of 
their. Intended arrival, nor any part of tlie mime- 
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tons eomraissaiiat attached to this division (which, 

by the bye, is rather an unnecessary appendage 

of an army in that country) having been sent in 

advance to procure the necessary supplies of 

provisions for the troops, they were rather coolly 

received by Admiral Brion, who, instead of affbrd- 

I ing- them any assistance, seemed inchned to doubt 

I 'whether they were to be acknowledged as allies 

1 'of the republic ; they found themselves, therefore, 

their landing, in considerable difficuHy and 

distress. After staying some time in this island 

under these embarrassing circumstances. General 

Montilla arrived to take the command of them, 

and they were embarked on board of Brion's 

squadron, which landed them at Rio Haclia. 

But httle opposition was made to their land- 
ing-, and they shortly afterwards commenced their 
march with the intention of penetrating throug'h 
(he woods of that provJTice into the interior of 
New Granada, for the pHrjjose of effecting a 
junction with the Patriot tioops in the kingdom. 
They were, however, soon interrupted in their 
progress by Sanchez Lima, the commandant of 
the Spanish troops in Santa Martha, who came in 
pursuit of them with a considerable force, and ha- 
rassed them by constant attacks. Two or three 
actions took place, in all of which the Irish behaved 
with great gallantry, and succeeded in r^ndsing 
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the enemy ; but from the uature of the coontrj', 
and Uic want of cavalry, tliey were unable to take 
advantage of tJieir success. Montilla, finding the 
execution of his attempt impracticable, was at 
length under the necessity of retracing his steps to 
Rio Hacha; and the Irish soldiers, who had not 
had time to attain much perfection either in subor- 
dination or discipUne, becoming dissatisfied with 
this mode of warfare, here began to grow very 
refractory. 

Brion and MojitUla, who were not accustomed 
to the management of such turbule?it spirits, and 
had neitlier of them ever manifested any particu- 
lar partiality for Englishmen, became now very 
desirous of getting rid of them ; and, partly by 
persuasion, and partly by threats of force, got the 
greater part of them on board of some EngUsh 
vessels in the harbour, and obliged tlie captains to 
convey them to Jamaica. On their arrival at 
Kingston, most of the oflScers and all the unfor- 
tunate men wej'e in a very distressed situation : 
liberal assistance was, liowever, afforded them by 
the merchants of that city, and some few of them 
succeeded in obtaining employment ; but they 
were, in general, a class of persons not wanted in 
the island; and, after considerable difficulty to 
determine how to dispose of tliem, they were at 
last again shipped oft", at the expense of the cor- 
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'|M)ra*i6n of Kingston, for the British settlements in 
Canada, and nothing more has been heaid of them. 
The small number who remained at Rio Hacha, 
amounting; to about one hundred, accompanied 
Montilla to Savanilla, and were afteiwards em- 
ployed in the siege of Carthagena, where they 
distinguished themselves by the gallantry witli 
which, after the total dispei-sion of the Patriot 
army, they rallied and repulsed a sortie of the 
garrison ; and the few who survived the siege were 
afterwards incorporated in the battalion of Cara- 
bobo. About two hundred of this legion had fol- 
lowed the main body from Europe, and been sent 
up the Orinoco, where they joined the English 
legion, previous to the battle of Carabobo. 

General D'Evereux, and his staff, arrived at 
Mat^rita about two months after his troops had 
embarked for Rio Hacha, and immediately follow- 
ed them thither; owing, however, to the events 
whicli had taken place, he could gahi no tidings of 
them, and stood over to Jamaica to seek infoima- 
(ion, where lie fiist learnt the unfortunate fate of 
his expedition. After staying a shoit time at 
Kingston, the General went over to Colombia, but 
ho never was engaged in any active service : tft^ 
government, however, behaved very honourabi^ 
to him, and admitted the full amount of his claiWiS 
for the eqftipment, and otlier expenses of his expei 
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ditiui) ; they have siiicu been paid, aud he lias now 
retiu-ned to Europe, having realized nu anipfe 
fortune by the part he has taken in the cause of 
South American independence. 

In these different expeditions, at least ax thon- 
sand Biitiah subjects left their native shores to 
engage in this contest, which, from its nature and 
character, was so well caiculated to impose upon 
the judgment, and dazzle the imagination of the 
young and the adventurous. The men were for i 
tlte most part veteran soldiers, and many of tiie 
officers had borne I'ank in the service of their 
country, and were men of talent and respectability, . 
who, when their services were no longer required ,' 
at home, embarked in this cause, with the laudabb > .] 
desiie of impro\ing their condition in life by the , 
honourable exercise of their profession: oUiera, 
carried away by the ardour and enthusiasm of 
youth, embraced this opportunity of coramciiciiig 
their military career, little prepared for the dan- 
gers and hardships which awaited them ; and^ 
perhaps, some few, actuated by less didinterested 
motives, entered this service for the purposes of 
^n, or of liberating themselves from embarrass- 
ments which beset them in their native country. 
But,:whatever were their several motives, a simi- 
lar fate has overtaken nearly the ^vholc of tliem ( 
fflr^ ^t the close of the yea^ 1823, aot more than 
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one hundred and sixty of the men survived, who 
were all collected in the battalion of Cambobo, 
and served still to give a cliaracter to the regi- 
ment, although it was then filled up with natives. 
It is not easy to ascertain the number of officers 
who have escaped the general destruction, as 
several have at different times returned home ; 
and, besides those remaining in the battalion of 
Carabobo, there are still some few serving- in the 
native regiments, but I should not tliiuk the num- 
ber of survivors exceeds half that of the survivors 
amongst the men. 

Of the gallant spirits who have thus fallen 
sacrifices to the estabhshment of the independence 
of Colombia, few have fallen by the sword ; fur, 
except at the battle of Carabobo, where the British 
regiment lefl one-third of its number on the field, 
they suffered little from the enemy ; fatigue, pri- 
vations, and the chmate, tliinned their ranks, and 
in so short a time caused such a reduction of their 
numbers. The Creoles of the country suffered like- 
wise, nearly in the same proi)ortion ; and to this 
extraordinary waste of human life is to be attri- 
buted the extreme depopulation of the country ; 
for their armies, of which so much has been heard 
in Europe, have seldom exceeded two or three 
thousand men. 

The conduct of Bolivar to the foreigners m his 
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service has been uniformly marked by kindness 
and attention to their wants : his ardent tempera- 
ment, on all great emerg-encies, required exertifms 
and sacrifices from his troops ; and the British 
were never so well satisfied, as when called upon, 
on such occasions, to execute his orders ; bat in 
the tedious marches and miserable bivouacs in the 
woods and plains of Colombia — always witliout 
shelter, and frequently without food — they ever 
found him an indulgent and considerate comman- 
der. From some of the inferior chiefs, foreigners 
have not always experienced similar treatraeat, 
particularly those who were placed in Creole bat- 
taUons ; but of Bolivar and tlie goverament no 
one has cause to complain. During the early part 
of the war, the government had indeed rarely th^ , 
means of paying any part of its troops ; but as soop 
as an improvement in their circumstances gave 
them the opportunity, they honourably redeemed 
the pledge given to their foreign defenders, by ■ 
accounting for their arrears of pay, and making ' 
them a liberal compensation for their services, in 
proportion to their respective ranks. 
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CHAPTER HI. 



Dnion of New Granada and Venezuela — Republic ufColom- 
, fcia- — 1(3 conslitution — Laws relative to commecce and 
fuiuiiee — Encouragement to Settlers — Agricultural Com- 
pany — Exclusive Privileges — Steam-boats on the Magda- 
lena — the Orinoco — the lake of Maracaybo — SociedatI 
Eniprendadora. 

It has been already observed, that, so early as the 
year 1811, a constitution had been framed for th'e 
government of the Republic of Venezuela, which 
had been rendered nugatory by the disasters 
which had subsequently befallen the Patriots in 
that country;, and that after they had again suc- 
ceeded in driving the enemy from the capital, a 
species of dictatorship had been conferred on 
Bolivar. He discharged the military and civil 
duties of this arduous situation with ability and 
moderation ; but, being constantly engaged in 
active service, he found it necessary, after the cap- 
ture of the city of Angostura, to assemble a con- 
gress in that place, and establisli a provisional 
government, in which he vested a considerable 
portion of his authoiity. 

In the early part of 1821, this gowi-nment, find- 
ing its armies in possession of nearly the Whblts'bf 



New Granada, and the greater part of Venezuela, 
removed its seat to Cueuta, a town situated near 
the boundary Una of the two countries ; and having 
dissembled a new congress, proceeded to pass, on 
the 12th July, 1821, a fuodaroental law, consti- 
tuting the two states of New Granada and Vene- 
zuela into one single national body, entitled the 
Republic of Colombia. In the preamble to this 
law, the following reasons were given for the 
adoption of such a resolution : — 

First, That the provinces of New Granada and 
Venezuela, united into one republic, possess in ail 
their extent the means of raising themselves to the 
highest pitch of power and prosperity. 7 ' 

Secondly, That in constituting themselves into 
separate republics, however close the bonds may' 
be by wlilch they are united, far from being able 
to improve so many advantages, they would find 
it ditlicult to consolidate their sovereignty, aad. 
cause it to be respected. 

Thirdly, That, intimately convinced of these ad- 
vantages, all men of superior talent and enlight- 
ened patriotism had urged the governments of the 
two republics to agree to this union, which the vi- 
cissitudes of the war had hitherto prevented from 
being carried into effect. 

Finally, Ihat the considerations of reciprocal 
juteretit and individual necessity, above explained. 
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induced the congress of Venezuela to anticipate 
♦his measnre, which was virtually pronounced by 
liic twHStant wishes manifested by both countries. 

Amongst other articles of this fundamental law, 
it was decreed, — 

That the people of New Granada and Vene- 
zuela shall remain united in one single national 
body, under the express compact, that their gt>- 
vernment now is, and shall be, for ever after, a 
popular and representative one. 

That the Colombian nation is for ever, and irre- 
vocably, free and independent of tlie Spanish Mo- 
narchy, as well as of all dther foreign power and 
dominion whatever. Neither is it, nor can it be, 
the patrimony of any family or person. 

That the present congress of Colombia shall 
frame the constitution nf the Republic confoiTn- 
ably to the bases above set forth, and according 
to the liberal principles which the wise practice of 
other nations has rendered sacred. 

TTiat the debts contracted by the two countries 
separately are acknowledged in -tolidtim, as a na- 
tional debt of Colombia, and the whole property 
of the republic shall be held answerable for their 
payment ; and that the congress, in such manner 
as they may deem fit, shall appropriate to the 
payment thereof, the most productive branches of 
the public revenue, and shall also create a special 
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siakiiig-fund for the purjjose of redeeming the 
principal, or paying tlie interest tUereun, as sooa 
as the said debts are liquidated. 

In conformity with the article which provides 
for the future g-overumcnt of tJie c'onntry, a con- 
stitution was framed and published on the 20th of 
August following, which forms the present poli- 
tical code of tlie country. Tliis constitution is, la 
most respects, similar to that of the United States 
of North America, which seems to have served as 
a model for the imitation of the legislators of the 
infant republic of Colombia. U'hey were, however, 
resolved upon trj'ing tlieir hands at amendment) 
and have accordingly introduced an alteration in 
the mode of electing the representatives of the 
people, which is not unlikely to produce effects 
altogether subversive of the popularity of the 
representative form of government which tliey 
have professed to estabU&h. Tliis innovation did 
not, however, originate with them, for it formed 
part of the complicated movements with which the 
constitution of the Spanish cortes had clogged the 
operation of the representative part of their sys- 
tem : this latter body, indeed, however desirous 
they might be of putting some restraint upon the 
absolute power of the crown, seem never to have 
intended to admit the people to any participation 
in political power ; and for the purpose of their 
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estJiision, introduced tliese shackles upon the 
elective privilege, whicii are little adapted to the 
smrit of a republican govei'muent. 

,, Fpr the purpose of more fully explaining the 
plan they have adopted, I shall lay before the 
reader such articles of tlie constitution as refer to 
this subject. 

Art. 12. In each parish, whatever may be its 
populationj a parochial assembly shall be held on 
the last Sunday in July, in every fourth year. , .{ 

Art. 13. The parochial assembly shall be cot^ 
posed of the parocliial voters, not deprived of 
suBFragc, inhabiting each parish ; and over H shall 
preside the judge or judges of the parish, assisted 
by four witnesses of respectability, enjojing the 
qualifications of a parochial voter. 

Art. 14. The judges, without waiting for any 
orders, are indispensably bound to convene the 
same, at the periods above stated, on such day as 
the constitution may determine. 

Art. 15. To be a parochial voter, it is requisite. 
First, To be a Colombian ; Secondly, To be mar- 
ried, or above twenty-one years of age ; Thii-dly,' 
To be able to read and write ; tliis condition^ 
however, shall not be jieremptoi-y til! the year 
1840 ; Fourthly, To be owner of fixed property to 
the clear amount of one liuiidred dollars ; the want 
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thereof may be supplied by the exercise of some' 
trade, profession, commerce, or useful kind' of 
industry, such person being a housekeeper, or 
having an established workshop, provided he is 
not dependent on another, in the character of 
journeyman or servant. '""'i 

Art. 16. The qualification of parochial' Vdtet^K 
lost ; First, By accepting employment from another 
government without permissionofthecongress; by - 
holding employment with a salary, or by adminis- 
tering any other trust under that of Colombia ; 
Secondly, By any sentence imposing inflictive or 
degrading punishment, unless the disability be' 
preyiously removed ; Thirdly, By having sold his 
vote, or bought that of another for himself, or 
for a third person, whether it be in the pri- 
mary assemblies, the electoral ones, or in any' 
other. 

Art. 17. The qualification of parochiid voter is 
suspended ; First, In idiots, lunatics, or madmen ; 
Secondly, In banknipt debtors and vagrants, de^' 
clared to be such ; Thirdly, In persons under 
indictment by criminal process, till they have' 
been acquitted, or condemned to punishment, nei- 
ther inflictive nor degrading ; Fourthly, In debtors 
to the public revenue, after the term for payment 
is expired. 

Art. 18. The object of the parcchial assembly 
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'fpbtaisan of Kiiigstou, for the British settlements in 
(Canada, and nothings more has been heard of them. 
"The small imiober who remained at Rio Hacha, 
amounting to about one hundred, accompanied 
Montllla to Savanilla, and were afterwards em- 
■ ployed in the siege of Carthagena, where they 
'distinguished themselves by the gallantry with 
'Which, after the total dispersion of the Patriot 
driny, they rallied and repulsed a sortie of the 
g&rrison: and the few who survived the siege were 
afterwards incorporated in the battalion of Cara- 
bobo. About two hundred of tJiis legion had fol- 
Itiwed the main body from Europe, and been sent 
up the Orinoco, where they joined the English 
lipgion, previous to the battle of Carab{»bo. 
' General D'Evereux, and his staff, arrived at 
Margarita about two months after Iiis troops had 
embarked for Rio Hacha, and immediately follow- 
ed them thither; owing, however, to the events 
which had talten place, he could gam no tidings of 
them, and stood over to Jamaica to seek informa- 
tion, where he first learnt the unfortunate fete of 
his expedition. After staying a short time at 
Kingston, the General went over to Colombia, but 
be never was engaged in any active service: tfie 
government, however, behaved very honotirabty 
to him, and admitted the full amount of his claims 
for the equipment, and oflier expenses of his expe^ 
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ditipu ; Uiey have sdnci; been paid, aud he has now 
returned to Europe, having realized iiii ample 
fortune by the part he has taken in the cnujse of 
Soutli American independence. 

In these different expeditions, at least six thou- 
sand British subjects left their native shares to 
engage in this contest, which, from its nature and 
character, was so well calculated to impose upon 
the judg-ment, and dazzle the imagination of Uie 
young and the adventurous. The men were for 
the most part veteran soldiers, and many of tiie 
oflicers had borne rank in the service of their 
countiy, and were men of talent and respcctixbility, 
who, when their services were no longer required 
at home, embarked in this cause, with the laudable 
desiie of improving their condition in lifc by tlia 
honourable exercise of their profession : otljeni, 
earned away by the ardour and enthusiasm of 
youth, embraced this opportunity of c-ommcnciiig 
their iniUtary career, little prepared for tlie dan- 
gars and hardships whicJi awaited them; aud^ 
perhaps, some few, actuated by less disinterested 
motives, entered this service for the purposes u( 
g.ain, or of liberating themselves from erabarrass- 
jpents which beset them in their native countiy. 
But,, whatever were their several motives, a simi- 
lar, fate has oyertakeu nearly the whole of them ; 
fflr^.at.the close of the yeay 1833, not more than 
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one hundred and sixty of the men survived, who 
were all collected in the battalion of Carabobo, 
and served still to g^ive a character to the regi- 
ment, althongh it was then filled up with natives. 
It is not easy to ascertain the number of officers 
who have escaped the {general destruction, as 
several have at different times returned home ; 
and, besides those remaining- in the battalion (rf 
Carabobo, there are still some few serving in the 
native regiments, but I should not think the num- 
ber of survivors exceeds half that of the survivors 
amongst the men. 

Of the gallant spirits who have thus fallen 
sacrifices to the establishment of the independence 
of Colombia, few have fallen by tlie sword ; for, 
except at the battle of Carabobo, where the British 
regnment left one-third of its number on the field, 
tliey suffered little from the enemy ; fatigue, pri- 
vations, and the cUmate, thinned their ranks, and 
in BO short a time caused such a reduction of their 
numbers. The Creoles of the country suffered like- 
wise, nearly in the same proi^rtion ; and to tliis 
extraordinary waste of human life is to be attri- 
buted the extreme depopulation of the country ; 
for their armies, of which so much has been heard 
in Europe, have seldom exceeded two or three 
thousand men. 

The conduct of Bolivar to the foreigners in his 
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service has been uniformly marked by kindness 
and attention to their wants : his ardent tempera- 
ment, on all great emergencies, required exertions 
and sacrifices from his troops ; and the British 
were never so well satisfied, as when called upon, 
on such occasions, to execute his orders ; but in 
the tedious marches and miserable bivouacs iii the 
woods and plains of Colombia — always without 
shelter, and frequently wnthout food — they ever 
found liira an indulgent and considerate comraait- 
der. From some of the inferior chiefs, foreigners 
have not always experienced similar treatnieat, 
particularly those who were placed in Creole hat- 
taUons; but of Bolivar and the goveniroent no 
one has cause to complain. During the early part 
of the war, tlie government had indeed rarely the 
means of paying any part of its trotjps ; but im soon 
as an improvement in their circumstances gave 
them the opportunitj", they honourably redeemed 
the pledge given to their foreign defenders, by 
accounting for their arrears of pay, and making 
them a liberal compensation for their services, iji 
proportioQ to their r^pective ranks. 
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CHAPTER III. ^ 

Cnioji of New Granada and Venezuela — RepuWic ofColom- 
; I bia — Its consLitulioLi — Laws i-elative to commerce aud 
finance — Encouragement to S ett I era^ Agricultural Com- 
pany — ExcluFiive Privileges — Steam-boats on the Mnirda- 
lena— the Orinoco — tlie lake of Maracaybo — Sociedad 
Emprendadora. 

It has been already observed, that, so early as the 
year 1811, a constitution had been framed for the 
government of the Republic of Venezuela, which 
had been rendered nugatoiy by the disasters 
which had subsequently befallen the Patriots in 
that country ;. and that afler they had again suc- 
ceeded in driving the enemy from the capital, a 
species of dictafDrship had been conferred on 
Bolivar. He discharged the military and civH 
duties of this arduous situation with ability and 
moderation ; but, being constantly engaged in 
active service, he found it necessary, after the cap- 
ture of the city of Angostura, to assemble a con- 
gress in that place, and establish a provisional 
government, in which he vested a considerable 
portion of his authority. 

In the early part of 1821, this government, find- 
ing its armies in possession of nearly the whtilfe''6f 
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New Granada, and the greater part of Venezuela, 
removed its seat to Ciicuta, a town situated near 
the boundary line of the two countries ; and having 
■assembled a new cong-ress, proceeded to pass, on 
the 12th July, 1821, a fundamental law, consti- 
tuting the two states of New Granada and Vene- 
zuela into one single national body, entitled the 
Republic of Colombia. In the preamble to this 
law, the following reasons were given for the 
adoption of such a resolution : — 

First, That the provinces of New Granada and 
Venezuela, united into one republic, possess in all 
their extent the means of raisijig themselves to the 
highest pitch of power and prosperity. 

Secondly, That in constituting themselves into 
separate republics, however close the bonds may 
be by which they are iniifed, far fn)m bemg able 
to improve so many advantages, they would find 
it difficult to consolidate their sovereignty, and 
cause it to be respected. 

Thirdly, That, intimately convinced of these ad- 
v^tages, all men of superior talent and enlight- 
ened patriotism had urged the governments of the 
two republics to agree to this union, which the vi- 
cissitudes of the war had hitherto prevented from 
being carried into effect. 

Finally, That the considemtions of reciprocal 
interest and individual necessity, above explained. 
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induced the cong^ress of Venezuela to anticipate 
tliis measure, which was virtually pronounced by 
the constant wishes manifested by both countries. 

Amongst other articles of this fundamental law, 
it was decreed, — 

That the people of New Granada and Vene- 
zuela shall remain united in one single national 
body, under the express compact, that their go- 
vernment now is, and shall be, for ever after, a 
. popular and representative one. 

That the Colombian nation is for ever, and irre- 
vocably, free and independent of the Spanish Mo- 
narchy, as well as of all bther foreign power and 
dominion whatever. Neither is it, nor can it be, 
the patrimony of any family or person. 

That the present congress of Colombia shall 
frame the constitution of the Republic conform- 
ably to the bases above set forth, and according 
to the liberal principles which the wise practice of 
other nations has rendered sacred. 

That the debts contracted by the two countries 
separately are acknowledged in solidnm, as a na- 
tional debt of Colombia, and the whole property 
of the republic shall be held answerable for their 
payment ; aiid that the congress, in such manner 
as tliey may deem fit, shall appropriate to the 
payment thereof, the most productive branches of 
the public revenue, and shall also create a special 
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sinking-fund for the purpose of redeeming Uie 
principal, or paying tiie interest thereon, as suoo 
as the said debts are liquidated. 

In conformity with tJie article which provides 
for the future government of the country, a con- 
stitution was framed and published on the 20tli of 
August following, which forms the present poli- 
tical code of the country. This constitution is, in 
most respects, sunilar to that of the United States 
of North America, which seems to have served as 
a model for the imitation of the legislators of the 
infant republic of Colombia . They were, however, 
resolved upon trying tlieir hands at amendment, 
and have accordingly introduced an alteration in 
the mode of electing tlie representatives of the 
people, which is not unlikely to produce effects 
altogether subversive of the popularity of the 
representative form of government which tliey 
have professed to establish. This innovation did 
not, however, originate with them, for it formed 
part of the complicated movements with which the 
constitution of the Spanish cortes had clogged the 
operation of the representative part of their sys- 
tem : this latter body, indeed, however desirous 
they might be of putting some restraint upon the 
absolute power of the crown, seem never to have 
intended to admit the peojile to any particii)ation 
in pohtical power ; and for the puqjose of their 
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exclusion, iutrodueed these shackles upon the 
elective privilege, which arc little adapted to the 
spirit of a republican government. 
, ,■ i 

For the purpose of more fully explaining the 
plan they have adopted, I shall lay before the 
reader such articles of the constitution as refer to 
this subject. 

Art. 12. In each parish, whatever may be its 
popuIatioHj a parochial assembly shall be held on 
the last Sunday iu July, in every fourth year. , ,; 

Art. 13. The parochial assembly shall be com-iJ 
posed of the parochial voters, not deprived of 
suffrage, inhabiting each parish ; and over it shall 
preside the judge or judges of the parish, assisted 
by four witnesses of respectabihty, enjoying thq, 
qualifications of a parochial voter. 

Art. 14. The judges, without waiting for any 
orders, are indispensably bound to convene the 
same, at the periods above stated, on such day as 
the constitution may determine. 

Art. 15. To be a parochial voter, it is requisilo^ 
First, To be a Colombian ; Secondly, To be mar- 
ried, or above twenty-one years of age ; Thirdly, 
To be able to read and write ; this condition^ 
however, shall not be peremptoiy till the year 
1840 ; Fourthly, To be owner of fixed property to 
the clear amount of one hundred dollars ; the want 
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induced the congress of Venezuela to antif;tpate 
this measure, wliieh was virtually pronounced by 
the constant wishes manifested by both countries. 

Amongst other articles of this fundamental law, 
it was decreed, — 

Tliat the people of New Granada and Vene- 
zuela shall remain united in one sing'le national 
body, under tlie express compact, that their go- 
vernment now is, and shall be, for ever after, a 
. popular and representative one. 

That the Colombian nation is for ever, and irre- 
I'ocably, free and independent of the Spanish Mo- 
narchy, as well as of all bther foreign power and 
dominion whatever. Neither is it, nor can it be, 
the patrimony of any family or person. 

Thsit the present congress of Colombia shall 
frame the constitution nf the Republic confoi-m- 
ably to the bases above set forth, and according- 
to the Uberal principles which the wise practice of 
other nations has rendered sacred. 

That the debts contracted by the two countries 
separately are acknowledged in solidum, as a na- 
tional debt of Colombia, and the whole property 
of the republic shall be held answerable for their 
payment ; and that the cong-ress, in such manner 
as tliey may deem fit, filiall appropriate to the 
payment thereof, the most productive branches of 
the public revenue, and shall also create a special 
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siakitig-fund for the purpose of redeeming the 
principal, or paying- the interest thereon, as soon 
as the said debts are liquidated. 

In conformity with the article which provides 
for the future government of the country, a con- 
stitution was framed and published on the 20th of 
August following, which forms the present poli- 
tical code of the country, Tliis constitution is, ia 
most lespects, similar to that of the United States 
of North America, which seems to have served as 
a model for the imitation of the legislators of the 
intint repubUc of Colombia. They were, however, 
resolved upon trj'ing tlieir hands at amendment, 
and have accordingly introduced an alt^i'ation ia 
the mode of electing the representatives of the 
people, which is not unlikely to produce effects 
altogether subversive of the populariQ' of the 
representative form of government which they 
have professed to establish. Tliis innovation did 
not, however, originate with them, for it formed 
part of the complicated movements with wliich the 
constitution of the Spanish cortes had clogged tJie 
operation of the representative part of their sys- 
tem : this latter body, indeed, however desirous 
they might be of putting some restraint upon the 
absolute power of the crown, seem never to have 
intended to admit the people to any participation 
in political power ; and for the purpose of their 
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^^Usipn^ introduced these shackles upon the 
^Ipciive jH-ivilege, which are Httle adapted to the 
spirit of a. republicau goverament. 



For the purpose of more fully explaining the 
plan they have adopted, I shall lay before the 
reader such articles of the constitution as refer to 
this subject. 

Art. 12, In each parish, whatever may be its 
population, a parochial assembly shall be held on 
the last Sunday in July, in every fourth year. 

Art. 13. Tlie parochial assembly shall be com- 
posed of the parochial voters, not deprived of 
suffi-age, inhabiting each jiarish ; and over tt shall 
preside the judge or judges of the parish, assisted 
by four witnesses of respectability, enjoying the 
qualifications of a parochial voter. 

Art. 14. The judges, without waiting for any 
orders, are indispensably bound to convene the 
same, at the periods above stated, on such day as 
the constitution may determine. 

Art. 15. To be a parochial voter, it is requisite. 
First, To be a Colombian ; Secondly, To be mar- 
ried, or above twenty-one years of age ; Thirdly,' 
To be able to read and write ; this condition^ 
however, shall not be peremptory till the year 
1840 ; Fourthly, To be owner of fixed property to 
the clear amount of one hnndred dollars ; the want 
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thereof may be supplied by the exercise of sorti^ 
trade, profession, commerce, or useful kind 61 - 
industry, such person being- a housekeeper, ot^ 
having an establislied workshop, provided he is 
not" dependent on another, in the character of 
journeyman or servant. < 

Art. 16. The qualification of parochial voter irf 
lost ; First, By accepting employment from another 
g«vemment without permission of the congress ; by - 
holding employment with a salarj', or by adminisJ I 
tcring- any other trust under that of Colombia'r I 
Secondly, By any sentence imposing inflictive or- 
degrading punishment, unless the disiibility beJ 
previously removed ; Thirdly, By having sold his' ' 
vote, or bought that of another for himself, oH ' 
for a third person, whether it be in the pri- 
mary assemblies, the electoral ones, or in ari^ j 
other. 

Art. 17. The qualification of parochiid voter i^ I 
suspended ; First, In idiots, lunatics, or madmen f- 
Secondly, In bankrupt debtors and vagrants, dfe*^- 
clared to be such ; Thirdly, In persons under 
indictment by criminal process, till they haVe*." j 
been acquitted, or condemned to punishment, neJ-'-- 
ther inflictive nor degrading ; Fourthly, In debtor^ 
to (he public revenue, after the term for pajmctir 
is expired, 
i'Art. 18. The object of the parochial assembly 
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16 to vote for the elector or electors corresponding' 
to the canton. 

Art. 19. The province entitled to one repre- 
sentative only, shall name ten electors, the nomi- 
nation of whom is to be distribnted among the 
cantons therein contained, in proportion to the 
population of each. 

Art. 20. ITie province entitled to name two or 
more representatives, shall have as many electors 
as will correspond to tlie cantons composing the 
same, each canton being bonnd to choose one 
elector for every four thousand souls, and one 
more for a surplus of thiee thousand. Every 
canton, although it may not amount to the afore* 
said number, shall nevertheless have one elector. 

Art. 21. To be an elector, it is requisite, First, 
To be a parochial voter, not disqualified ; Secondly, 
To be able to read and write ; Thirdly, To be above 
twenty-five years of age, and an inhabitant of any 
one of the parishes of the canton in which the 
elections are about to take place ; Fourthly, To be 
the owner of fixed property, amounting to the clear 
value of five hnndred dollars, or in the enjoyment 
of a situation yielding an annual income of three 
hnndred dollars, or an incumbent of property 
producing an annual income of three hundred 
dollars ; to profess some science, or to hold a 
scientific degree. 
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Art. 22. Each parochial voter shall vote for 
the elector or electors of the fiintoii, by publicly 
naming the pereon for whom he votes, which 
shall be punctually entered, in his own presence, 
in the return-books kept exclusively for this pun- 
pose. 

Art. 24, The electious shall be public ; and 
when they are in progress no one shall be allowed 
to wear arms. 

Art. 30. The electoral assembly is composed of 
the electoi^ named by tho cantons. 

Art. 31. On the first day of October, in every 
fourth year, the electoral assembly shall meet in 
the capital of the province, and proceed to make 
ail the elections corresponding to the same, two- 
thirds, at least, of tlie electors being present. At 
tliis meeting, the municipality of tlie capital shall 
preside, till the assembly has elected a president 
from among its own members, who shall be the 
person having the greatest number of votes. 

Art. 33. The appointment of elector shall con- 
tinue for four years. The vacancies shall be filled, 
when necessary, by those that follow next ill the i 
number of votes. 

Art. 34. The functions of the electoral assem- 
blies are : To vote, First, for the president of the 
republic: Secondly, for the vice-president of the 
same : Thirdly, for the senators of the department : 




Fourthly, for the representative or representatives 
dqjiited from the province. 

Art. 36, To bethe representative of aprovijiceK 
it is requisite to have obtained an absolute m^^ j 
jority ; tliat is, one vote over and above the half 
of all the electors who have assisted at the 
election. 

Arl. 37. The representatives sliall be nomi- 
nated one by one, at a pernjaneut sitting-, and 
those shall be declared as elected who may ob- 
tain the majority above stated. If no one should 
have obtained it, the two persons who have at- 
tained the highest niunbers shall proceed to a 
second ballot, and he shall be the representative 
who obtains tlie majority of votes. Cases of 
equality shall be decided by lot. 

Arl. 85, Each province shall elect one repre- 
sentative for eveiy thirty thousand souls of the 
population it may contain ; but if, after the cal- 
culation of the latter has been made, there should 
remain a surplus of fifteen thousand souls, another 
representative shall be allowed for it ; and every 
province, whatever may be ils population, shall 
nominate, at least, one representiitive. The pre- 
sent congress, by means of a decree, shall deter-, 
mine the number of tlie representatives which: 
each province is to naminate, until a new cei;^)^ 
is made of the populatioa. 
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Art. 86. This proportion of one for every tlnrtyi 
thousand shall continue to be the rule for thi' 
repi-eseutition, until the number of representatives 
reaches one hnndred ; and althoug;h tlie popular- 
tion increases, the number shall not, on that 
account, be augmented, but the proportion shali 
be raised, till one representative corresponds to- 
each forty thousand souls. In tliis state, the pro- 
portion of one, for evei^ forty thousand souls, 
shall continue, till the representatives amount to 
one hundred and fifty, and then, as in the preJ . 
ceding' case, the proportion shall be advanced td 
fifty thousand for one. •. > 



It will be seen, from this abstract of the iaW 
relative to the election of tie persons who are 
called the representatives of the people, that the 
constitution has been careful to provide agalns!*- 
any undne influence on the part of the govemtl 
ment, and has likewise endeavoured to pi-everi6 
corrupt practices in the exercise of the elecHvf? 
franchLse : the interposition, however, of the body 
which they designate by the title of electors, be- 
tween the peojjle and the representative, cuts 
off at once that connexion between the latter 
and his constituents, and that dependence upon' 
their good opinion and approbation of his'pub- 
lic conduct, which seems to be the very essence 
of a popular and representative government. In 
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sudi a cotintry as Colombia, where the mass 
of tiie population are in a state of the most 
abject poverty, a majority of the people are 
excluded, by the restrictions of the 14th ar- 
ticle, from any participation in the elective pri- 
vilege ; and the congress seems to have been 
of opinion, that the remainder were endowed 
with the portion of discernment, which enabled 
them to know who ought to elect their represen- 
tatives, but which was not sufficient to render 
them fit to be entrusted with their direct nomi- 
nation. The small number, likewise, of these 
electors, the duration of their office, and the 
leng;th of time which elapses between their ap- 
pointment and the first exercise of their electoral 
functions, will, when the situations of senator and 
representative have become objects of greater 
competition than they are at present, necessarily 
render the electors liable to be assailed by temp- 
tations, which their virtue may be unable to resist ; 
and it is to be feared that, in process of time, tlie 
democratical spirit of the constitution will evapo- 
rate, and re-appear condensed in one of those 
modifications of oligarchy, which liave in all ages 
been so hostile to the liberties of mankind. 

Tlie two last articles which I have quoted have 
been co])ied into their constitution from that of 
tlie United Stales ; they have indeed been adopted 
in all the forms of representative government 
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which have appeared of late yeare, and form a 
self-regulating principle, to preserve the uniform 
motion of the political machine, and prevent 
thotie anomalies, which have caused so much dis- 
cussion and irritation in the state, whose ancient 
and venerable institutions so many other part* 
of their constitutions have closely imitated. 

The union of the two provinces of New Granada 
and Venezuela into one republic, and the centrali- 
zation of its government, had been always ardently 
desired by Bolivar. We have before seen that 
he had constantly evinced a disincUiiation to the 
federative system ; and as he had been appointed 
to the chief command of the armies of both coun- 
tries, and had been principally instrumental in the 
establishment of tlieir independence, although a 
Venezuelian, he naturally felt a strong interest in 
the future welfare of them both ; and in this feel- 
ing he would not have been able so satisfactorily 
to indulge, in the event of their separation into two 
distinct states. The eminent services he had 
rendered them necessarily gave his wishes and 
opinions considerable inlluence ; and, at the same 
time, national vanity made tlie merabei's of the 
congress desirous of placing their new country in 
what Ihey considered an imposing attitude in the 
eyes of the world, or, as they tliemselves expressed 
it, <rf " eonsolidatiog th«r sovereignty, and causing 
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it to be respected," and had probably its e£feet ^. 
iaduciug tliem to agree to these. measures. lb. 
may, however, be remarked, that neither tliiril 
consoHdation of the governments of the two statM>,. 
nor indeed every part of the constitution itself, met^i 
on this occasion, with the unanimous approbation, i 
of the country : for the raunicipahty of Caraccaa, ' 
the most enUghtened and impoilant city in th»n 
whole country, boldly protested ag^i&t the inea-^ I 
sure ; and it is of importance, at the present 
moment, to revert to this circumstance, as it shows 
that the recent conduct of the leading cities of 
Venezuela has originated from deeper feeling^, 
than sympathy with the momentary irritation of 
military chief. 

It is not, indeed, at all evident, that this union 
increases their means of " raising themselves tp., 
prosperity," for it does not arise from their mutaoli i 
necessities, but is i"atlier an arbitrary connexion i 
forced upon them, in spite of their natural limits,;]! 
nor does it seem materially to assist them in theirj* 
defence against foreign aggression, since the ad.ii 
vantage of the increase of force they may deriva.t 
fi-om if, is fully counterbalanced by tlie number ofii 
vulnerable points presented by tlicir more ex-,jt 
tended line of coast ; and with respect to the " highfi 
pitch of power" to which tliey aspire, they nraij 
greatly deoeived if they imagine that they havflji 
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either jointly or separately the meaus of makiii^' 
any display of it out of their own territory. At 
the same time, the vast extent of the repuhliCjiT 
and the distance of the capital from every part of i 
its frontiers, occasion continual embarrassment an^t 
inconvenience to the individuals who may have 
occasion to communicate with the government, or 
receive its orders ; and require a vtg;orous arm iH t 
the government itself, to maintain its authority*/ 
and enforce obedience to its decrees. The dil&i - 
culties, likewise, which under any circumstances 
would present themselves fram these causes, to tiia ' 
operations of a repubhcan government, are greatly' 
increased by the total inexperience of all parties 
in every branch of its practical administration, 

With retpect to the central form of goieroment 
established by the constitution, it may be observedki 
that a very short experience seems to have coim<( , 
vinced the majority of the Colombian nation, thalit 
it has not been productive of the beneficial effects'! 
which its advocates had anticipated. It was, at ih&u 
time of its adoption, urged in its favour, that it would. . 
be difficult to hold a federation of repubUcan states 
ina common bond of union, before they had attained' 
an equality in civilisation and political knowledge ) . 
that such a system necessarily pre-supjjosed al 
greater diffusion of talent and intelligence in tliei i 
country than has actual existence, to cuable them 
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e:sclusioii, introduced these shackles upon the 
elective privilege, which are little adapted to the 
spirit of a republican government. 

, For the purpose of more fully explaining' the 
plan they have adopted, 1 shall lay before the 
reader such articles of tlie constitution as refer to 
tiiis subject. 

Art. 12. In each parish, whatever may be its 
populationj a parochial assembly shall be held on 
the last Sunday in Jiily^ in every fourth year. , , ; 

Art. 13. Tlie parochial assembly shall be comi^ 
posed of the parochial voters, not deprived of 
suffrage, inhabiting each parish ; and o\'er it shall 
preside the judge or judges of the parish, assisted 
by four witnesses of respectabihty, enjoying the 
qualifications of a parochial voter. 

Art. 14. The judges, without waiting for any 
orders, are indispensably bound to convene the 
same, at the periods above stated, on such day as 
the constitution may determine. r; 

Art. 15, To be a parochial voter, it is requisite,- 
First, To be a Colombian ; Secondly, To be mar- 
ried, or above twenty-one years of age ; Thirdly,' 
To be able to read and write ; this condition; 
however, shall not be peremptoi^ til! the year 
1840 ; Fourthly, To be owner of fixed property to 
tlio clear amount of one hundred dollars; the want 
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thereof may be supplied by tbe exercise of some' 
trade, profession, commerce, or usefii! kind of _ 
industry, such person beings a housekeeper, ol'' 
having an estabhshed workshop, provided he is- 
not dependent on another, in the character of 
journeyman or servant. 'T i 

Art. 16. The qualification of parochial vof^lrtf | 
lost ; First, By acceptmg employment from another 
government without permission of the congress ; by t 
holding employment with a salary, or by adminis^ 
tering any other trust under that of Colombia , 
Secondly, By any sentence imposing inflictive or 
degrading punishment, unless the disability be* 
previously removed ; Thirdly, By having sold his' 
vote, or bought that of another for himself, cjfJ 
for a third person, whether it be in the pri- 
mary assemblies, the electoral ones, or in an^ ' 
other. 

Art. 17. The qualification of parochial voter fe* 1 
suspended ; First, In idiots, lunatics, or madmen-^ ] 
Secondly, In bankrupt debtors and vagrants, de**' 
clared to be such ; Thirdly, In persons under 
indictment by criminal process, till they have' 
been acquitted, or condemned to punishment, n^i- 
Iher infliclive nor degrading ; Fourthly, In debtor^ 
to Ihe public revenue, after the term for paymcrir-1 
is expired. 
- hiArt. 18. The object of the parochial assembly 
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For the purpose of more fully explaining the 
plan they have adopted, I shall lay before the 
reader such articles of the constitution as refer to 
ttiis subject. 

Art. 12. In each parish, whatever may be its 
population, a parochial assembly shall be held on 
the last Sunday in July, in every fourth year. 

Art. 13. The parochial assembly shall be com- 
posed of the parochial voters, not deprived of 
suiFragc, inhabiting each parish ; and over it sh^i ■ 
preside tlie judge or judges of the parish, assisted/* 
by four witnesses of respectability, enjoying tfai 
qualifications of a parochial voter. 

Art. 14. The judges, without waiting for aut- J 
ordere, are indispensably bound to convene th' 
same, at the periods above stated, on such dayt* j 
the constitution may determine. 

Art. 15. To be a parochial voter, it is requisi' j 
First, To be a Colombian ; Secondly, To be im j 
ried, or above twenty-one years of age ; Thirr ,, 
To be able to read and write ; tliis condit j 
however, shall not be jieiemptory til! the 
1840 ; Fourthly, To be owner of fixed jjniper i 
the clear amount of one hundred dollars ; the 
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18 to vote for the elector or eledors corresponding- 
to the canton. 

Art. 19. The province entitled to one repre- 
sentative only, shall name ten electors, the nomi- 
nation of whom is to be distributed among- the 
cantons therein contained, in proportion to the 
population of each. 

Art. 20. The province entitled to name two or 
more representatives, shall have as many electors 
as will correspond to the cantons composing the 
same, each canton being bound to choose one 
elector for every four thousand souls, and one 
more for a surplus of three thousand. Every 
canton, although it may not amount to the afore- 
said number, shall nevertheless have one elector. 

Art. 21. To be an elector, it is requisite. First, 
To be a parochial voter, not disqualified ; Secondly, 
To be able to read and write ; Thirdly, To be above 
twenty-five years of age, and an inhabitant of any 
one of the parishes of the canton in which the 
elections are about to take place ; Fourthly, To be 
the owner of fixed property, amounting to the dear 
value of five hundred dollars, or in the enjoyment 
of a situation yielding an annuid income of three 
hundred dollars, or an incumbent of property 
producing an annual income of three hundred 
dollars ; to profess some science, or to hold a 
scientific degree. 
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Art. 22. Each parochial voter sliall vote for 
the elector or electors of the canton, by publicly 
naming- the person for wliom he votes, which 
shall be punctually entered, in his owh presence* 
in the return-books kept exclusively for this pur- 
pose. 

Art. 24. The elections shall be public ; and 
when they are in progress no one shall be allowed 
to wear arms. 

Art. 30. The electoral assembly is composed of 
the electors named by the cantons. 

Art. 31. On the first day of October, in every 
fourth year, the electoral assembly shall meet in 
the capital of the proviuce, and proceed to make 
all the elections corresponding to the same, two- 
diirds, at least, of the electors being present. At 
this meeting, the municipality of tlie capital shall 
preside, till the assembly has elected a president 
from among its own members, who shall be the 
person having the greatest number of votes. 

Art. 33. The appointment of elector ^all con- 
tinue for four years. The vacancies shall be filled, 
when necessary, by those that follow next in the 
number of votes. 

Art. 34. The functions of the electoral assem- 
blies are : To vote, First, for the president of the 
republic ; Secondly, for the vice-president of the 
same : Thirdly, for the senators of the department : 
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Fourthly, for the representative or representatives 
deputed from the province. 

Art. 36. To betherepresentativeofaproviiice, 
it is requisite to have obtained an absohite ma- 
jority ; that is, one vote over and above the half 
of all the electors who have assisted at the 
election. 

Art. 37. The representatives shall be nomi- 
nated one by one, at a permanent sitting, and 
those shall be declared as elected who may ob- 
tain the majority above stated. If no one should 
have obtained it, the two persons who have at- 
tained the highest nnrabers shall proceed to a 
second ballot, and he shall be the representative 
who obtains the majority of votes. Cases of 
equality shall be decided by lot. 

Art. 85. Each province shall elect one repre- 
sentative for every thirty thousand souls of the 
population it may contain ; but if, after the cal- 
culation of the latter has been made, tliere should 
remain a surplus of fifteen thousand souls, another 
representati\'e shall be allowed for it ; aud eveiy 
province, whatever may be its population, shall 
nominate, at least, one representative. ITie pre- 
sent congress, by means of a decree, shall deter- 
mine tlie number of the representatives which 
eacli province is to nominate, until a new censust 
is made of the population. 
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Art, 86. This proportion of one for every tliirty' 
thousand sliall continue to be the rule for the 
repre.sentation, until the number of representatives 
reaches one hundred ; and altlioug"h the popula- 
tion increases, the number shall not, on that 
account, be augmented, but the proportion shatt 
be raised, till one representative corresponds to 
each forty thousand souls. In this state, the pro- 
portion of one, for every forty thousand suiils; 
shall continue, till the representatives amount til 
one hundred and fifty, and tlien, as in the pre-: 
ceding" case, the proportion shall be advanced to 
fifty thousand for one. i fi^ 



It will be seen, from this abstract of (iie )i^ 
relative to the election of the persons who ai^ 
cailed the representatives of the people, that the 
constitution has been careful to provide against- 
any undue influence on the part of the govern^ 
ment, and ha s likewise endeavoured to prevent 
cofiupt practices in the exercise of the elecHivff 
franchise : the interposition, however, of the body 
which they designate by the title of electors, beH 
tweeii the people and the representative, cnttf 
off at once that connexion between the lattef 
and his constituents, and that dependence iipotP 
tlicir good opinion and approbation of his pitbJ 
lie conduct, which seems to be the very essence 
of a popular and representative government. In 
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SQch a country as Colombia, where the mass 
of the population are in a state of the most 
abject poverty, a majority of the people are 
excluded, by the restrictions of the 14th ar- 
ticle, from any participation in the elective pri- 
vilege ; and the congress seems to have been 
of opinion, that the remainder were endowed 
with the portion of discernment, which enabled 
them to know who ouglit to elect their represen- 
tatives, but which was not suiEeient to render 
them fit to be entrusted with their direct nomi- 
nation. The small number, likewise, of tliese 
electors, the duration of their office, and the 
length of time which elapses between their ap- 
pointment and the first exercise of their electoral 
functions, will, when the situations of senator and 
representative have become objects of greater 
competition than they are at present, necessarily 
render the electors liable to be assailed by temp- 
tations, which their virtue may be unable to resist ; 
and it is to be feared that, in process of time, the 
democratical spirit of the constitution will evapo- 
rate, and re-appear condensed in one of those 
modifications of oligarchy, which have in all ages 
been so hostile to the liberties of mankind. 

The two last articles which I have quoted have 
been copied into their constitution from that of 
the United Slates ; lliey have indeed been ado{>ted 
in all the forms of representative government 
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which have appeared of late years, and form a 
self- regulating principle, to preserve- the uuiforra 
motion of the political machine, and prevent 
those anomalies, which have caused so much dio. 
cussion and irritation in the state, whose ancient 
and venerable institutions so many other parts 
of their constitutions have closely imitated. 

The union of the two provinces of New Granada 
and Venezuela into one republic, and the eentraU- 
zation of its government, had been always ardently 
desired by BoUvar. We have before seen that I 
he had constantly evinced a disinclination to th« 
federative system ; and as he had been appointed 
to the chief command of tlie armies of both coun»- 
tries, and had been principally instrumental in the 
establishment of their independence, although a 
Venezuelian, he naturally felt a strong interest ia 
the future welfare of tliem both : and in tJiis feel- 
ing he would not have been able so satisfactorily 
to indulge, in the event of their separation into tw9 
distinct states. The eminent services he had 
rendered them necessarily gave his wishes and 
opinions considerable influence ; and, at the same 
time, national vanity made the membei's of tlie 
congress desirous of placuig their new country in 
what they considered an imposing attitude in the 
eyesof the world, or, as tliey themselves expressed 
it, of " consolidating tlieir sovereignty, and causing- 
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iL to be reb^ected," and had probably its effect ia 
iadiicing' them to agree to these .measares. lit 
may, hoirever, be remarked, that neither this 
consolidation of the governments of the two states, 
nor indeed every part of the constitution itself, met, 
on this occasion, with the unanimous approbalioa i 
of the country : for the municipality of CaraccaSf . 
the most enlightened and important city in thfti 
whole countrj', boldly protested against the mea- 1 
sure; and it is of importance, at the present,: 
moment, to revert to this circumstance, as it shows > 
that the recent conduct of the leading cities ofv 
Venezuela has origuiated from deeper feelings 
than sympathy with the momentary irritation of a 
military chief 

It is not, indeed, at all evident, that this union 
increases their means of " raising themselves to . 
pro^ierity," for it does not arise from tlieir mutual 
necessities, but is rather an arbitrary connexion 
forced upon them, in spite of their natural limits,;, 
nor does it seem materially to assist them in theif" 
defence against foreign aggression, since tlie aii^^i 
vantage of the increase of force they may derive * 
fmm it, is fully counterbalanced by tiie number ofn 
vulnerable points presented by thuir more ex-,, 
tended line of coast ; andwitJi respect to the "Iiighit 
pitch of power" to which they aspii'e, they nreii 
greatly deceived if they imagine that they bave^ > 
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eitlier jointly or separately the meaQs of makii^> 
aiiy display of it out of their own territory. Ail 
tlic same time, the vast extent of the reptiblio.K 
and the distance of the capital from every part of ■ 
its fi'outiers, occasion continual embarrassment andi« 
inconvenience to the individuals who may have 
occasion to communicate with the goveniraent, or ■ 
receive its orders; and require a vigorous aim in' 
the g^^venmient itself, to maintain its authority, 
and enforce obedience to its decrees. The ditS- 
culties, likewise, which under any cirtrumstances' 
would present themselves from these causes, to tlie 
operations of a republican government, are greatly' 
increased by the total inexperience of all parties 
in every branch of its practical administration. 

With i-espect to the central form of government 
established by the constitution, it may be observed,; i 
that a very short experience seems to have conf| 
vinoed the majority of the Colombian nation, thatx 
it' has not been productive of the beneficial efiectS'l 
which its advocates had anticipated. It >vas, at then 
time of its adoption, urged in its favour, that it wouhj i . 
be difficult to hold a federation of republican states 
inacommon bond of union, before they had attaiued > 
an equality in civiUsation and political knowledge ; , 
that such a system necessarily pre-supposed a.t 
greater diffuaon of t^dcnt and intelligence iu tlie | 
coimtry than has actual existence, to enable them 
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such a country as Colombia, where the mass 
of the population are in a state of the most 
abject poverty, a majority of the people are 
excluded, by the restrictions of the 14th ar- 
ticle, from any participation in the elective pri- 
vilege ; and the congress seems to have been 
of opinion, that the remainder were endowed 
with the portion of discernment, which enabled 
them to know who ought to elect their represen- 
tatives, but which was not sufficient to render 
them fit to be entrusted with their direct nomi- 
nation. The small number, likewise, of these 
electors, the duration of their office, and the 
length of time which elapses between their ap- 
pointment and the first exercise of their electoral 
functions, will, when the situations of senator and 
representative have become objects of greater 
competition than they are at present, necessarily 
render the electors liable to be assailed by temp- 
tations, which their virtue may be unable to resist ; 
and it is to be feared that. In process of time, the 
democratical spirit of the constitution will evapo- 
rate, and re-appear condensed in one of those 
modifications of oligarchy, which have in all ages 
been so hostile to the liberties of mankind. 

The two last articles which I have quoted have 
been copied into their constitution from that of 
the United States ; they have indeed been adopted 
in all the forms of representative government 
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which have appeared of late years, and form a 
self-regulating principle, to preserve, the uuiform 
motion of the political machine, and prevent 
those anomalies, which have caused so much dts* I 
cussion and irritation in the state, whose ancient I 
and venerable institutions so many other part# ] 
of their constitutions have closely imitated. 

The union of tlie two pi-ovinces of New Granad» 1 
and Venezuela into one republic, and the centrali- 
zation of its government, had been always ardentlj ] 
desired by Bolivar. We have before seen tliat 
he had constantly evinced a disinclination to the 
federative system ; and as he had been appointed 
to the chief command of tlie armies of both coun- 
tries, and had been principally instrumental in tlw 
establishment of their independence, although & 1 
Venezuelian, he naturally felt a strong interest i 
the future welfare of them both ; and in this feelr ] 
ing he would not have been able so satisfactorily I 
to indulge, in the event of their separation into t' 
distinct states. The eminent ser\ices he had 1 
rendered them necessarily gave his wishes and 
opinions considerable influence ; and, at the same 
time, national vanity made the members of the 
congress desirous of placing their new country i 
what they considered an imposing attitude in the i 
eyes of the world, or, as they tiiemselves expressed 
it, «f " consolidating their sovereignty, and causing 
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it to be respected," and had probably its etiect ia 
inducing them to agTee to, these. measures. Ifc 
may, howevei", be remarked, that neither tliidr 
consolidation of the governments of the two state3>,-. 
nor indeed every part of the constitution itself, met,, . 
on this occasion, with the unanunous approbation!" 
of tlie country : for the municipaUty of Caraceas^ ■ 
the most enlightened and importaut city in th&i 
whole country, boldly protested agauist tlie raea*J) 
sure; and it is of importance, at the present.: 
moment, to revert to this circumstance, as it shows ■ 
that the recent conduct of the leading cities ofij 
Venezuela has originated from deeper feelingB:, 
than sympathy wiUi the momentary irritation of 4,1 
military chief. tii 

It is not, indeed, at all evident, that this union 
increases their means of " raising themselves tp., 
prosperity," for it does not arise from their mutuaJl I 
necessities, but is ratlier an arbitrary connMiony- 
forced npou them, in spite of their natural IimttSi;i| 
nor does it seem materially to assist them iu their.j 
defence against foreign aggression, since the adi.i 
vantage of the increase of force they may dciivft. | 
fmm it, is fully counterbalanced by tlie number ofn 
vulnerable points presented by tlieir more ex-,,t 
tended line of coast ; and with respect to the " higliii 
pltoli of power" to which they aspire, tiiey anjy 
greatly deceived if they imagine that liiey bave.r) 
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eitlier jointly or separatefy tlie means of inakii^i 
any display of it out of tlieir own territory. Abi 
the same time, the vast extent of the refHibUcit- 
and the distance of the capital from every part of 
its frontiers, occasion contiiiual embarrassment and i 
inconvenience to the individuals who may have 
occasion to communicate with the government, or 
receive its orders ; and require a vigorous arm itt > 
the government itself, to maintain its authoritjtf 
and enforce obedience to its decrees. The ditfin^ 
cuHies, likewise, which under any circumstances ; 
would present themselves from these causes, to the 
operations of a republican government, are greatly' 
increased by the total inexperience of alj parties') 
in every branch of its practical administration. ..( 
With i-espect to the central form of govemmrait 
established by the constitution, it maybe observetljii ' 
that a very short experience seems to have con*i| 
vinced the majority of the Colombian nation, that- 
it has not been productive of the benelicial eflecta ' 
which its advocates had anticipated. It wasj at the 
tiracofits adoption, urged iu its favour, tliat it would 
be difficult to hold a federation of republican states 
in a common bond of union, before they had attained ■ 
an equality In civilisation and jiolitical knowledge j / 
that such a system necessarily pre-supposed a*) 
greater diifuaon of talent and intelligence in the i 
country than has actual existence, to enable tliem 
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Fourthly, for tbe representative or representatives 
deputed from the province, 

Art. 36. To be the representative of a province, 
it is requisite to have obtiiiiied an absolute ma-, 
jorrty ; that is, one vote over and above the half 
of all the electors who have assisted at the 
election. 

Art. 37. The representatives shall be nomi-, 
uated one by one, at a permanent sitting, and 
those shall be declared as elected who may obr. 
tain tlie majority above stated. If no one should, 
have obtained it, the two persons who have at-, 
tained the highest numbers shall proceed to a 
second ballot, and he shall be the representative 
who obtains the majority of votes. Cases of 
equality shall be decided by lot. 

Art. 85. Each province shall elect one repre- 
sentative for every thirty thousand souls of the 
population it may contain ; but if, after tlie cal- 
culation of tbe latter has been made, there should 
remain a surplus of fifteen thousand souls, another 
representative shall be allowed for it ; and every 
provuice, whatever may be its population, shall 
nominate, at least, one representative. The pre- 
sent congress, fay means of a decree, shall deter- 
mine the number of tlie representatives which 
each province is to nominate, until a neiv census, 
is made of tbe population. . 
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Art. 86. This proportion of one for every tliirty' 
thousand shall continue to be the rule for th^ 
representation, until the number of representatives 
reaches one hundred ; and although the populaH 
tlon increases, the number shall not, on thati 
account, be augmented, but the proportion shall 
be raised, till one representative corresponds to 
each forty thousand souls. In this state, the pro- 
portion of one, for every forty thousand soiib^ 
sliall continue, till the representatives amount tb j 
one hundred and fifty, and then, as in the prei I 
ceding- case, tlie proportion shall be advanced tot 
fifty thousand for one. 



It will be seen, from this absti-act of the la* j 
relative to the election of the persons who aiw I 
called the representatives of the people, that the 
consfitution has been careful to provide agahisfr- 
any undue influence on the part of the govetiH 
mcnt, and ha s likewise endeavoured to prevent 
eorrnpt practices in the exercise of the elective 
franchise : the interposition, however, of the body 
which they designate by the title of electors, be-J 
tween the people and the representative, cots 
off at once that connexion between the laftei' , 
and his constituents, and that dependence upotP i 
tlteir g-dod opinion and approbation of his pub-* 
lie conduct, which seems to be the very essence 
of a popular and representative government. In 
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it to be respected," mid liad probably its effect in 
inducing them to agree to tliese. measures. It 
may, liowever, be remarked, that neitlier thisi 
consolidation of the governments of the two states^ 
nor indeed every part of tlie constitution itself, met»:. 
on this occasion, with the unanimous approbatloaf 
of the countiy : for the municipality of Caraccas, . 
the most enlightened and important city in thai 
whole country, boldly protested agauist tlie meawt 
sure ; and it is of importance, at the present , 
moment, to revert to this circumstance, as it shows - 
that the recent conduct of the leading cities of, 
Venezuela has originated from deeper feelings 
than sympathy witli the momentary iiritatiou of a 
military chief. i.. 

It is not, indeed, at all evident, that this union 
iuo'eases their means of " raising themselves to-i 
prosperity," for it does not arise from their mutu^Jfi 
necessities, but is rather an arbitrary connexion • " 
forced upon them, in spite of their natural limits ; 
nor docs it seem materially to assist them in their 
defence against foreign aggression, since the adt., 
vantage of the increase of forte they may dferive.( 
from it, is fully counterbalanced by the number ofii 
vulnerabic points presented by their more ,ex-..( 
tended line of coast ; and with respect to the " hi jhiJ 
pitch of ]>owct" to which they aspire, they orfti^ 
greatly deceived if they imagine that tliey have>i 
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eitlier jointly or separately tlie means of making"! 
any tUsplay of it out of their owu territory. Ati 
the same time, the vast extent of tlie republic,i' 
and the distance of the capital imm eveiy part of ■ 
its frontiers, occasion continual embarrassment and' 
inconvenience to tlie individuals who may have 
occasion to communicate with the govenimeijt, or 
receive its orders ; and require a vig;orous arm ia 
the ^veniment itself, to maintain its authority 
and enforce obedience to its decrees. The ditfi-i 
culties, likewise, which under any cireumstaneea 
would present themselves from these causes, to the 
operations of a republican government, are gi-eatly' 
increased by the total inexperience of all partiea i 
in every branch of its practical administration. 

With respect to tlie centi-al form of government 
established by the constitution, it may be observed, 
that a very short experience seems to have con- ■ 
vinoed the majority of the Colombian nation, tfiat' 
it iiSis not been productive of the beneficial efi'ects i 
which its advocates had anticipated. It was, at the 
time of its adoption, urged in its favom-, lliat it would 
be ditficult to hold a federation of republican states 
in a common bond of union, before they had attiuned 
an equality in civilisation and political knowledge ; , 
that such a system necessarily pre-supposed a i 
greater diffuaon of talent and intelligence iu the , 
country than has actual existence, to enable them 



Fourthly, for the representative or representatives 
deputed from the province. 

Art. 36. To bethe representative of a province^ 
it is requisite to have obtained an absohite ma- 
jority ; that is, one vote over and above the half 
of all the electors who liave assisted at the 
election. 

Art. 37. The representatives shall be nomi-. 
Dated one by one, at a permanent sitting, and 
those shall be declared as elected who may ob- 
tain the majority above stated. If no one shou}d 
have obtained it, the two persons who have at- 
tained the hig^hest numbers shall proceed to a 
second ballot, and he shall be the representative 
who obtains the majority of votes. Cases of 
equality shall be decided by lot. 

Art. 83. Eai;h province shall elect one repre- 
sentative for every thirty thousand souls of the 
population it may contain ; but if, after the cal- 
culation of the latter has been made, tliere should 
remain a surplus of fifteen thousand souls, another, 
representiitive shall be allowed for it ; and eveiyi 
province, whatever may be its population, shall 
nominate, at least, one representative. The pre- 
sent congi-ess, by means of a decree, shall deter- 
mine the number of the representatives wliich 
eacli province is to nominate, until a new censust 
is made of the population. ,,( J 
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Art. 86. This proportiou of one for every tliirty' 
thouHand shall continue to be the rule for tiift 
representation, until the number of representatives 
reaches one hundred ; and althouo;h the popular j 
tion increases, the number shall not, on 
account, be aug-mented, but the proportion shall 
be raised, till one representative corresponds to 
each forty thousand souls. In this state, the pro- 
portion of one, for every forty thousand soub^ 
shall continue, till the representatives amount tit 
one hundred and fifty, and then, as in the pre-f 
ceding: case, the proportion sliall be advanced tei 
fifty thousand for one. '■ n^'U . 

It will be seen, from this absti'act of tbe teW 1 
relative to the election of the persons who ar© I 
called the representatives of the people, that the ' 
constitution lias been careful to provide against 1 
any undue influence on the part of the goveni4 
meat, and has likewise endeavoured to prevent 1 
corrupt practices in the exercise of the electivf? | 
franchise : the interposition, however, of the body* 
which they designate by the title of electore, be- 
tween the people and the representative, cuts 
off at once that connexion between the lattef 
and his constituents, and that dependence upon' 
Hieir good opinion and approbation of his pub- 
lic conduct, which seems to be the very essence 
of a popular and representative governnaent. In 
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such a country as Colombia, where the mass 
of the population are in a state of the most 
abject poverty, a majority of the people are 
excluded, by the restrictions of the 14th ar- 
ticle, from any participation in the elective pri- 
vilege ; and the congress seems to have been 
of opinion, that the remainder were endowed 
with the portion of discernment, which enabled 
them to know who ought to elect their represen- 
tatives, but which was not sufficient to render 
them fit to be entmsted with their direct nomi- 
nation. The small number, hkewise, of these 
electors, the duration of their office, and the 
leng^ of time which elapses between their ap- 
pointment and the first exercise of their electoral 
functions, will, when the situations of senator and 
representative have become objects of greater 
competition than they are at present, necessarily 
render the electors liable to be assailed by temp- 
tations, which their virtue may be unable to resist ; 
and it is to be feared that, in process of time, the 
democratical spirit of the constitution will evapo- 
rate, and re-appear condensed in one of those 
modifications of oligarchy, whicli have in all ages 
been so hostile to the liberties of mankind. 

The two last articles wliieb I have quoted have 
been copied into their constitution from that of 
the United Slates ; lliey have indeed been adopted 
in all the forms of representative government 
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which have appeared of late years, and form a 
self-regulating principle, to preserve the uniform 
motion of the political machine, and prevent 
those anomalies, which have caused so much dis- 
cussion and irritation in the state, whose ancient 
and venerable institutions so many other parts 
of their constitutions have closely imitated. 

The union of the two provinces of New Granada 
and Venezuela into one republic, and the centrali- 
zation of its government, had been always ardently 
desired by Bohvar. We have before seen that. I 
he had constantly evinced a disinclination to tha 
federative system ; and as he had been appointed 
to the chief command of the annies of both coun- 
tries, and had been principally instrumental in the 
establishment of their independence, although a 
Venezuelian, he naturally felt a strong interest in 
the future welfare of them both ; and in this feeiy 
ing he would not have been able so satisfactorily , 
to indulge, in the event of their separation into two 
distinct states. The eminent services he had 
rendered them necessarily gave his wishes and 
opinions considerable influence ; and, at the same 
time, national vanity made the membei-s of the 
congress desirous of placing ttieir new country in 
what they considered an imposing attitude in the 
eyes of the world, or, as they themselves expressed 
it, of " conscJidating their sovereignty, and causing- 
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it til be respected," and had probably its eSectisi, 
iuducbg- them to agree to these. measures. Ifc. 
may, however, be remarked, that neither tljidt 
consolidation of the governments of the two states^ 
nor indeed every pail; of the constitution itself, met, 
on this occasion, with the unanimous approbation 
of the country : for the municipality of Caraccas, 
the most enUghtened and important city in the 
whole country, boldly protested against the mea- 
sure ; and it is of importance, at the present 
moment, to revert to this circumstance, as it shows 
that the recent conduct of the leading cities of 
Venezuela has originated from deeper feeling^j, 
than sympathy with the momentary irritation of ^,i 
military chief. m 

It is not, indeed, at all evident, that this union 
increases their means of " raisuig themselves to . 
prosperity," for it does not arise from their mutual 
necessities, but is rather an arbitrary eomiexioii 
forced upon them, in spite of then- natural liniifa;'. 
nor does it seem materially to assist them in theif-^ 
defence against foreign aggression, since the ad-i: 
vantage of the increase of force they may derive, f 
fi-om it, is fully counterbalanced by the number ofn 
vnlnerabie points presented by their more ex-n 
tended line of coast; and with respect to the " hig^ii 
pitch of power" to which they aspu-e, Uiey ore^j 
greatly deceived if they imagine that tiiey have)) 
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eitlier jointly or separately tlie means of inakii^i 
any display of it out of tlieir uun territorj. Ati 
the same time, the vast extejit of tlie republican 
and the distance of the capital from every part ofi 
its frontiers, occasion continual embarrassment andii 
inconvenience to the individuals who may have 
occasion to commuuicate with the government, or 
receive its orders ; and require a vigorous arm m 
the g«vemment itself, to maintain its authority 
and enforce obedience to its decrees, The dilH" 
culties, likewise, which under any t-ircumstancea i 
would pi'esent themselves from these causes, to th/O 
operations of a republican government, are gi'eatly' 
increased by the total inexperience of all paitie* i 
in every brunch of its practical administration. ,1 
With respect to the central form of government 
established by the constitution, it may be observed* 
tiiat a very short experience seems to have con*- \ 
vinced tlie majority of the Colombian nation, tiiai ■ 
it has not been productive of the benellcial effects] 
wiiich its advocates had anticipated. It was, at thflii 
timeofits adoption, urged in its favour, tbat it would, . 
be difficult to hold a federation of republican states 
in a common bond of union, before they had attained 
an equality in civilisation and political knowledge ; , 
that such n system necessarily pre-supposed ait 
greater difi'usion of talent and intelligence in thei.| 
comitry than has actual existence, to enable them 




to undertake the management of their iutenial 
government, atid conduct its administration with 
sufficient vigour to ensure the tranquillity of the 
federation, and throw upon the general congress 
the burthen of such affairs only as regarded the 
public interests of the confederated states. It 
was admitted, that the United States of Nort,h 
America aflforded an illustrious example of the 
power and prosperity to which the federal system 
might raise a state ; but it was to be remembered, 
that before its separate states formed part of the 
present confedei'ation, they had been already habi- 
tuated to all the details of internal government; 
whilst, in Colombia, one of the first caies of the 
general government woidd have been, not only to 
legislate for each particular state, but likewise to 
superintend or enforce the execution of its decrees. 
It could not, however, be denied, that a federative 
government would have been attended with the 
advantage of diminishing, or in a great measure 
obviating, the iiiconveniencies so generally felt 
from the great extent of the territory of Colombia, 
and which already threaten the destixtction of tJie 
fabric which has been raised at the expense of so 
many sacrifices. 

By Art. 156 of the Constitution, it is provided. 
That all Colombians have the right of freely wri- 
ting, printing, and publishing their thoughts and 
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opinions, without the necessity of atiy examiiititioD, 
revision, or censorship, previous to publication. 
Those, however, who commit any abuse of this 
inestimable freedom, shall incur the punishment 
which they have deserved, conformably to the 
laws. 

And, by Art. 175, That one of tlie first cares of 
the congress shall be to introduce, in certain kinds 
of suits, the trial by jury ; so that the advantages 
of this institution being made practically known, 
it may be extended to all criminal and civil cases 
to which it is usually applied in other nations, with 
all the forms adapted to this mode of procedure. 

By the fii-st of these articles, and by a sub.se- 
quent law passed in the first session of the Con- 
gress, the freedom of the press is established 
throughout Colombia ; and, by the second, prepa- 
ration is made for the introduction of trial by 
jury. The first acts of the republican government 
evinced, therefore, a disposition to provide the 
citizens of Colombia with two of the strongest 
bulwarks against the inroads of future despotism ; 
and it is to be hoped that, whatever form the go- 
vernment itself may assume, successive legislators 
will continue the glorious work, and erect upon 
these solid foundations a firm and durable super- 
structure of liberty. 
IwThe judicial branch of the Colombian govern 



such a coimtry as Colombia, where the mass 
of the population are in a state of the most 
abject poverty, a majority of the people are 
excluded, by the restrictions of the 14th ar- 
ticle, from any participation in the elective pri- 
vilege ; and the congress seems to have been 
of opinion, that the remainder were endowed 
with the portion of discentment, which enabled 
them to know who ought to elect their represen- 
tatives, but which was not sufficient to render 
them fit to be entnisted with tlieir direct nomi- 
nation. The small number, likewise, of these 
electors, the duration of their office, and the 
length of time which elapses between their ap- 
pointment and the first exercise of their electoral 
functions, will, when the situations of senator and 
representative have become objects of greater 
competition than they are at present, necessarily 
render the electors liable to be assailed by temp- 
tations, which their virtue may be unable to resist ; 
and it is to be feared that, in process of time, the 
democratical spirit of the constitution will evapo- 
rate, and re-appear condensed in one of those 
modifications of oligarchy, which have in all ages 
been so hostile to the liberties of mankind. 

The two last articles which I have quoted have 
been copied into their constitution froni that of 
the United States ; they have indeed been adi^ted 
in all the forms of representative government 
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which have appeared of late years, and form a 
self- regulating' principle, to preserve- the uuiform 
motion of the political machine, and prevent 
those anomalies, which have caused so much dis- 
cussion and irritation in the state, whose ancient 
and venerable institutions so many other parts 
of their constitutions have closely imitated. 

The union of the two provinces of New Granada 
and Venezuela into one republic, and the centraU- 
zation of its government, had been always ardently 
desired by Bolivar. We have before seen that 
he had constantly evinced a disinclination to the 
federative system ; and as he had been ap[)ointed 
to the chief command of tlie armies of both coun- 
tries, and had been principally instrumental in the 
establishment of their inde])endence, although a 
Venezuelian, he naturally felt a strong interest in 
the future welfare of them both ; and m this feel- 
ing he would not have been able so satisfactorily 
to induce, in the event of their separation into two 
distinct states. The eminent services he had 
rendered them necessarily gave his wishes and 
opinions considerable influence ; and, gt the same 
time, national vanity made the members of the 
congress desirous of placmg their new country in 
what they considered an imposing attitude in the 
eyes of the world, or, as they themselves expressed 
it, of " consolidating their sovereignty, and causing 
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it to be lespiicted," aiid had probably its effect iu 
inducing tbein to agree to. these, measures. It 
may, however, be remarked, that neither this > 
consohdation of the goveniineiits of the two states^ : 
nor indeed every pait of the constitution itself, metji . 
on this occasion, with the unanunous approbatioai 
of the country : for the municipaHty of Caraccas, 
the most enlightened and important city in thei 
whole country, boldly protested against tlie mea- 1 
sure ; and it is of importance, at the present ; 
moment, to revert to this circumstance, as it shows ■ 
that the recent conduct of the leading cides of, 
Venezuela has originated from deeper feelings 
than sympathy oitii the momentaiy irritation of a 
military chief. 

It is not, indeed, at all evident, that tliis union 
increases their means of " raising themselves to , 
prosperity," for it does not arise from their mutual 
necessities, but is rather an arbitrary connexion 
forced upon them, hi spite of their natural limit*;' 
nor does it seem materially to assist them in their,,' 
defence agahist foreign aggression, since the adtn 
vantage of tlie increase of force they may derive! 
from it, is fully counterbalanced by the number ofii ' 
vulnerable points presented by their more ex-m 
tended line of coast ; and with respect to the " liighli 
pitch of power" to which they aspii-e, they ofe-y 
greatly deceived if tliey imagine that l^y have* ; 
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either jointly or separately the meaus of tnakii^< 
any display erf it out of their own territory. At 
the same time, the vast extent of the republic, 
and the distance of the capital from every part of 
lis frontiers, occasion continual embarrassment and.i 
inconvenience to the individuals who may havfr 
occasion to communicate with the govenuiieiit, or 
receive its orders; and require a vigorous arm in 
the g^^vemment itself, to maintain its authority 
and enforce obedience to its decrees. The diffi- 
culties, likewise, which under any circumstances, 
would present themselves from these causes, to the ■ 
operations of a republican government, are greatljf' 
incre-ased by the total inexperience of all parties t | 
in every branch of its practical administration. .' 
With respect to the central form of governmMit 
established by the constitution, it may be observed, 
that a very short experience seems to have oon»'( 
vinced the majority of the Colombian nation, that' i 
it has not been productive of the beneficial effects t 
which its advocates had anticipated. It was, at thei i 
time of its adoption, urged in its favour, tJiat it would 
be difficult to hold a federation of republican states > 
hi a common bond of union, before tliey had attained] I 
an equality in civilisation und politic-al knowledge ; t 
that such a system necessarily pre-supposed a f 
grmter dlfiusion of talent and intellig'eiHe in thB.| 
coontry than has aclual existence, to enable them 
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meiit is, however, as yet, in an uiioigaiiized and 
defective state ; for although superior courts of 
justice have been established in the departments, 
ajid facilities given to appeals from the inferior 
jurisdictions, the civil and penal codes of Spain still 
remain in force, and their despotic aTid arbitrary 
spirit is felt in all the relations of social life. Until 
a reform takes place in this important point, the 
mass of the people will experience Uttle of the real 
blessmgs of freedom ; somas independientes, pcro no 
somos libres, (we are independent, but we are not 
free,) is an expression frequently heard amongst 
tlie most enlightened portion of the community, and 
unfortunately it is founded in truth. 

it is likewise worthy of remark, and at the same 
time a subject of regret, tliat no mention is made 
of ecclesiastical affairs throughout the constitution, 
as it might have been expected that, amongst a 
people who had overcome so many other obstacles 
to liberty, there would have been found liberality 
or courage enough to have boldly proclaimed tlic 
principles of religious toleration. Until tiiey have 
taken this step they will never attain to the dignity 
of a free people. They have as yet made little 
advance in this respect beyond the intolerant 
bigotry of Spain : they have indeed admitted the 
stranger into their land, and do not persecute him 
for a difference of rehgious opinion ; but the public 
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exercise of his worship is forbidden him, if it is 
other than that of the Roman Cathohc church : the 
only relaxation of this principle of intolerance has 
been in the permission piranted, by the late treaty 
with Great Britain, to the subjects of that power, 
to assemble in their private dwelling'-houses for 
worship according; to the rites of their church. 
It is in vain for these people to hold out induce- 
ments to emigration till they have remedied this 
radical defect in their constitution : some of the 
most indnstrious and useful emigrants to the 
northern continent of America were from the pro- 
testant states of Europe ; and these are for the 
most part a very religious people, whom no pro- 
spects of temporal advantage would induce to fix 
their residence in a country where they were re- 
stricted from worshipping the Deityafter the man- 
ner of their forefathers. 

It is, however, but justice to the exertions of' 
the Colombian Congress to state, that, during the' 
sessions which have been held since the publica-' 
lion of their constitution, they have enacted a 
great number of laws calculated to improve the 
moral and political state of the country, and to 
establish maxims of policy founded upon the prin- 
ciples of liberty and -social happiness. 

At the close of the first session of congress, 
its acts were published under the authority of the 
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gcivernment ; and a translation of them was also 
published in London, by Senor Raveiiga, the late 
Colombian minister in this country. Tliis pub- 
lication was to have been contiiuied regularly, 
at the close of every session ; but some delay has 
taken place, and I believe the second volume has 
not yet appeared. Having, however, access to a 
file of tlie Colombian papers, in which all the acts 
of the government are published, I have extracted 
from it, and the translation of Senor Ravenga, 
such of these acts as relate to the finances of the 
country and its external relations ; and I present 
them to the public, as documents which may 
convey to some persons useful information, and, 
at the same time, afford the surest grounds for 
the formation of a correct judgment of the re- 
sources and actual feeling of the government of 
that country. 

In the first session of Congress, held in the 
year 1821, the following laws were enacted, viz.— 

A Law respective the Freedom nf the future Offspring 
of Slaves, their Manumiasion, and the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade. 

It states, that, following the eternal principles 
of reason, justice, and the most sound policy, 
a republican government, really just and philan- 
thropic, cannot exist, unless it endeavours to al- 
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leviate, in all the classes of tlie state, degraded 
and sutfering humanity ; and that an object of 
such great importance to the republic ought tq 
be realized, by gradually abolishing slavery, in 
such manner, that, without endangeruig (he public 
tranquillity, or impairing the rights which the 
owners thereof really possess, tlie result may bq 
such, tliat, within a few years, the whole of th» 
inhabitants of Colombia may be free ; it therefore- 
decrees, — 

That the children of female slaves born sub* 
sequentiy to tJie day of the pnbheatiun of the 
present law, in the capitals of the provinces, shaU 
be free. 

That the owners of slaves shall be under the 
peremptory obligation of educating, clothing, and 
supporting the children of all such female slaves, 
born subsequently to the day of the publication of 
the present law ; but, in return, the latter shall be 
held to indemnify the masters of their mothers for 
the expenses of bringing them up, by labour and 
service — which they shall be bound to perform till 
they have passed their eighteenth year. 

Tliat it shall not be lawful to sell any slaves to 
Ije sent out of the province in which they reside — 
thus separating the children from their parents : 
this prohibition, however, shall only be in force 
until the children have att^ied tlie fige of puberty. 
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government; and a translation of them was also 
published in London, by Seiior Ravenga, t}ie late 
Colombian minister in this country. This pub- 
lication was to have been continued regularly, 
at the close of every session ; but some delay has 
taken place, and I believe the second volume has 
not yet appeared. Having, however, access to a 
file of tlie Colombian papers, in which all the acts 
of the government are published, 1 have extracted 
from it, and the translation of Seiior Ravenga, 
such of these acts as relate to the finances of the 
country and its external relations ; and I present 
them to the public, as documents which may 
convey to some persons useful information, and, 
at the same time, afiPord the surest grounds for 
the formation of a correct judgment of the re- 
sources and actual feeling of the government of 
that countrj'. 

In the first session of Congress, held in the 
year 1831, the following laws were enacted, viz. — 

A Law respectimj the Freedom of the future Offipriny 
of Slaves, their Manumission, and the Abolition of 
the Ulave Trade. 

It states, that, following the eternal principles 
of reason, justice, and the most sound policy, 
a republican government, really just and philan^ 
thropic, cannot exist, unless it endeavours to 
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levlate, in all the classes of the state, degraded 
and suflering Immanity ; and that all object of 
such great importance to the republic ought to 
be realized, by gradualEy abolishing slavery, in 
such manner, that, without endangering (he public 
tranquillity, or impairing the rights which the 
owners thereof really possess, the result may bq 
such, that, within a few years, the whole of the 
iuhabitaufcs of Colombia may be free ; it thorefore- 
decrees, — 

That the children of female slaves born sub* 
sequently to tlie day of the publication of the 
present law, in the capitals of tlie provinces, sht^ ■ 
be free. 

That the owners of slaves shall be under the 
peremptory obUgation of educating, clothing, and ' 
supporting the children of all such female slaves, , 
born subsequently to the day of the publication of 
tlie present law; but, in return, the latter shall be 
held to indemnify the masters of their mothers for 
the expenses of bringing them up, by labour and 
service^-which they shall be bound to perform till 
they have passed their eighteenth year. 

That it shall not be lawful to sell any slaves to 
be sent out of the province in which they reside — 
thus separatuig the children from their parents : 
this prohibition, however, shall only be in force 
until the children have attained the age of puberty. 
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')■' That the sale of slaves intended to be conveyed 
out erf tlie territory of Colombia is peremptorily 
prohibited ; and, in like manner, also, tlie taking 
away of slaves for the pnrposes of sale. 

That the importation of slaves, whatever may 
be the manner in which it is done, ia totally 
prohibited ; and, accordingly, no person shall be 
allowed to bring with him, as a domestic senant, 
more than one slave, whom it shall not be lawful 
to sell in the comitrj-; and, on his arrival in the 
ports of Colombia, dne notice shall be given to 
the importer thereof, of the obligation he is under 
to convey the said slave away, for which he shall 
be held to give suitable securities. 

All slaves imported contrary to the prohibition 
of this law shall, by tlie act itself, be considered 
.free. 

, That a fund shall be established for the manu- 
mission of slaves, composed, — 
^^"Pirst, Of a rate equal to three per cent, to be 
levied, for this humane object, on the fifth 
part, of the property of those who die, leaving 
lawful descendants. 
I Secondly, Three per cent, also to be levied on 
the third part of the property of persons 
dying, and leaving legitimate progenitors. 
Thirdly, three per cent, on the total property of 
persons dying, and leaving collateral heirs. 
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Jj>/And, Fourthly, ten per cent, to be paid out of 
flfi.'i the total property of persons dying, aud be- 
qneathing the same to those not of kin. ..i 

That annually on the SSth, 26th, and ^Tth days 
of Deceraber, the same as are devoted to the 
national festivities, the board of manumission for 
each district shall liberate as many slaves as they 
are able with the funds in hand. Their price 
shall be paid over to the owners, according to the 
valuation of intelligent persons, those being chosen 
for manumission who are the most honest and in- 
dustrious. 

That, when there are no slaves in the canton or 
province, the funds shall be destined by the head 
of the department, to tlie maniimissioTi of slaves 
belonging to another province ; if there should be 
none in the whole department, the president of 
the republic shall point out the slaves who are to 
be manumitted with the funds above alluded to. 

By a subsequent law of the same session, it was 
declared, — 

That slaves may be admitted into the military 
service, under such agreements and conditions as 
the government may think proper to make and 
impose; the owners thereof being indemnified * 
preferably out of such funds as may be collected 
for (he purposes of manumission. 
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A Law Ijy which the Duties were abolished which had 
hitherto been exacted from Persona digging for, or 
othetVJise collfcting Oold, usually called "Maxxamor- 
rtros" who, in future, shall pay nothing fur exercisinij 
this branch of industry. 



A Law respecting the Direct Contribution. 

It states, that considering that it is the duty of 
the representative body of the nation to provide 
the necessary funds for the maintenance of the 
armies so gloriously flghting for the independence 
of the repubhc, as well as to support the other 
branches of the administration, — that the common 
and ordinary branches of the revenue not being 
at present sufficient to defray the expenses afore- 
said, it would be necessary, in order to cover the 
deficit, to recur to extraordinary contributions, 
which, as tliey must be collected within a short 
period, harass the people, and render it impossibU) 
to observe that equality, so essential in Uie levy- 
ing of taxes ; and that, on several contributions 
burdensome to the people being suppressed or 
amended, prudence dictates the necessity of those 
being established which are the most productive, 
without checking the industry and talents of the 
citizens, so that they may be able to devote 
themselves to all the branches of commerce and 
agriculture the congress decrees, — 




That a tax shall be levied on the incomes and 
profits of the citizens, tliroughout the whole terri- 
toiy of Colombia, under the name of directconlr i- 
biition. 

That, excepting public edi6ces, no class of pro- 
ductive, fixed, or moveable property, stock, annui. 
ties, capitals, or incomes, shall be exempt from 
paying that portion of charge assessed by the pre- 
sent law. 

That the real value of lands, plantations, sugar 
estates, and other establishments thereunto an* 
nexed, being valued, the net income shall Im, 
estimated at five per cent, per annum. 

That the net income derived from productive j 
moveable property, stock, and mplials, employed f 
in mines, manufactures, and other similar objects^, 
shall also be calculated at five per cent. \ 

That capitals employed in trade shall be esti- 
mated as producing six per cent, as an annual 
income, and those placed out to interest shall pay . 
according to the yearly income therefrom derived*: 

TTiaf, of all incomes arising out of productive, 
fixed, and moveable property, stock, annuities, 
and capitals, as above determined, the yearly 
contributions shall be one-tenth part. 

That all kinds of incomes from fixed or eventual 
salaries, or those arising out of personal industry. 
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and not amounting to one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars per aniuim, shall not be liable to assessment; 
from the latter sum, as far as one thousand dollars, 
the same shall pay two per cent., and from one 
thousand dollars upwards, three per cent, on the 
amount exceeding- the first sum. 

That no person , whose property does not amount 
to one hundred doilai-s, shall pay any sum on ac- 
count of this contribution. 

In the year which ended in July, 1825, this tax 
produced the sum of 194,538 dollars; but the 
minister of finance, in his last report to the Con- 
gress, anticipates an improvement in this branch 
of revenue, which will raise it in the present year 
to 3,100,000. By the present year, I mean that 
which terminated in July, 1820, as the produce 
of its revenue will form tlie subject of the report of 
the minister to the ensuing Congress ; and in the 
laws relative to finance, I shall, where an improve- 
ment is anticipated, slate the amount of each of 
tliese sums, notwithstanding their necessary muta* 
bility from year to year, as by comparing them 
with the nature of the tax by which they are 
levied, an additional criterion will be furnished 
for forming an opinion of (he present state of the 
country. 
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A Law respecting the AlcahaUf^OWf.'^'''^ ^f^ 

-a 

It states that, considering that the reveiiut} 
derived from the Akabala duty, as levied and colt 
looted under the Spanish systein, is one of the 
most burdensome and prejudicial to the industry 
aud commerce of the countiy, in consequence of 
the numerons obstacles it opposes tu both, of the 
hardships it brings upon the people, and of, the 
great expenses attending its collection, it JS^'dftf 
creed; — ■ -'irri 

That the Alcabala duty of five per cent, levie^ , 
on property sold, shall be suppressed, and in ita ' 
stead shall be substituted a rate of two and a half 
per cent., whicli shall only be paid on all and ea<^ 
of the sales made of foreign effects and merchai|o J 
disc, as well as on tliose of fixed property. ,{% | 

The Alcabala duty was originally a tax grante^l | 
by the Cortes of Spain to their kings to assi^.j 
them in their wars against the Moot's; and wa^ I 
afterwards established as an im^wst in Amerioaj J 
towards the end of the sixteenth century. It wa* 
levied on all descriptions of property sold, whetheri 
real or personal, and the vexations to which itt i 
gave rise greatly impeded the activity of coniir) 
merce between the different provinces of the Spa- 
nish dominions in America. 
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During the last session of Congress, this tax 
underwent a further modification, ajid is now only 
imposed on sales of real property ; it produced 
last year 119,909 dollars. 



A Law respecting the Abolition of the Government Mo- 
nopoly of Spirituous Liquors, and the Regulation of 
the Duties on Distillation, enacts, — 

That the distillation and commerce of spirituous 
liquors shall henceforward be free ; and that it 
shall be lawful for private individuals to make and 
prepare them, without any other restrictions than 
those imposed by the present law. 

That, in all the districts of Colombia, a register 
book shall be kept of all those persons who may 
be authorised to distil spirituous liquors. 

That every person wishing to distil shall apply 
to the political judge of the cautoii, soliciting an 
authority for that puiposc. 

That, for every still or vessel capable of distill- 
ing one cautara (four gallons) of spirituous liquor 
at one operation, two and a half dollars shall be 
paid per month ; five dollars for those capable of 
distilhng two, and in the larger ones the same 
proportion shall be followed ; should tlie size of 
the still or vessel be less than one cautara, the two 
and a half dollars shall nevertheless be paid. 
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Tliat pefsuiiH wishing tu sell by fetail, sliall 
previously obtain a permit from the political judg^, 
therein stating tjie shop, tavern, or hotel iu which 
it is intended to carry on the sale. 

That all persons wishing to sell spirituous li- 
quors by retail shall pay two dollars per month 
for each shop, tavern, or hotel in whicli the sales 
are made. 

This tax produced last year 00,563 dollars. 

The estimate for tlie present year is 100,000 
dollars. 

A Law respecting Stamped Paper. 

It states that, considering that the stamp duty 
is one of the least burdensome to tite people, and 
that the existing exigencies of the state require not 
only that it should be retained, but al»o that it 
should be rendered more productive, it is decreed, 

That the use of stamped paper shall continue in 
all the courts of law and civil tribunals of the Re- 
public ; and, as heretofore, four stamps shall bo 
adopted, viz. first, second, tliird, and fourth. 

That the first stamp shall be divided into four 
classes ; that the value of the fii-st class shall be 
twenty-four dollars ; (hat of the second, eighteen ; 
that of the third, twelve ; and of the fourth, six 
dollars. 
1 ' That the Sz-st stamp aud first class shall be used 
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part, of labourers and artisans, and shall, at the 
next meeting of the legislature, give an account of 
the operations of this act. 

In consequence of this law, the following decree 
was issued by the vice-president ; — 

Every foreigner who wishes to obtain land by 
virtue of the dispositions of the above law, shall 
present himself to the governor or intendant of the 
province in which he solicits the grant, signifying 
to what nation he belongs, the number of his 
family, his profession or occupation, and that 
which he in future intends to follow. 

The governor or intendant shall point out to 
him the situations where there are waste lands, 
that he may choose where he will fix himself; and 
having detennined upon the spot, the lands shall 
be measured by a surveyor appointed by the go- 
vernor, and a plan shall be made of them as soon 



These steps being taken, the foreigner shall 
signify the number of fanegadas he wishes to oc- 
cupy, and the term within which he will commence 
their ctdtivation. The governor shall remit all 
the documents to the executive, and give such in* 
formation on the subject as he may judge neces- 
sary ; the government will then signify its refiual 
of the grant, or its concession on the conditions it 
may think proper to propose, and in the latter case 




it will send an order to the governor to give a 
proper title to the favoured person (al agraciado), 
and put liim in possession of the property. 

The expenses of the sui-veyor and other persons 
employed in the measurement of the land, and of 
the necessary writings, shall be paid out of the 
purchase-money if the lands are sold, but if they 
are given by tlie government, the foreigner on 
whom the favour is conferred {el estrangero agra- 
ciado) shall pay them. 

The government, considering the utility which 
may result to the republic irom the estabUshment 
of a foreigner, according to the trade or profession 
he may follow, shall grant him such exemptions as 
it may think proper. 

The governors shall proceed to people with 
foreigners who may come to Colombia the most 
useful waste lands in the neighbourhood of the 
ports and navigable rivers, placing them on ele- 
vated and healthy situations; they will likevnse 
cause plans to be drawn up for the establishment 
of these settlements. 

It is particularly recommended to them to pro- 
tect the new colonists, by administering prompt 
justice on any emergency, and by giving them all 
the assistance possible, till such time as their esta- 
blishment is completed. 
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'.,n in Ute Congress of 1821, laws had been passed 
ffor the regidation of the duties on importa and 
exports ; they have, however, been viitually re- 
pealed by the following acts, passed during the 
last session of Congress. 

(Wlr-! ' :■■ 

(ffQ^*" I j4 ioio respecting the Duty on Imports. 

All duties on entries, known heretofore under 
■■various denominations, shall in future be conso- 
lidated under one head, with the sole deuomination ' 
of import duty. 

. For the easier levying of these duties, all mer- 
[lehandise and effects that may be imported, shall 

be classed under the following heads ; — 
II . Class 1st. Sheet tin, paper of all descriptions, 
.'fill kinds of medical and surgical instruments, 
II. stores, ship-stores, cables, cordage, pitch and tar. 
I' 2nd. All kinds of cotton, woollen, linen, 
1 1 hempen and worsted goods, with exception of 
liisnch particular ones as will he mentioned in a 
leeparate article. 

3rd. Hats made of beaver, wool, cotton, or 
li'Olk ; wax and spermaceti, manufactured or in 
ViCEike; all sorts of oils, gold and silver watches, 
I> jnen's and women's saddles, all kinds of earthen- 
^ .ware from Europe, and crystals and glass of every 
descriptiou. 
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Ath. Silks and all sorts of silk goods, 'the 
manufacture and jirodiH^ion of Europe ; jewels 
and precious stones, tanned leather, thread and 
silk lace, embroidered handkerchiefs, ornamental 
feathers, and all kinds of fans. 

5/A. Chattels and utensils made of silver, 
steel, and tin ; dry and preserved fruits, olives, 
capers, and all kinds of foreign eatables and 
supplies. 

6(A. Crystal chandeliers, mirrors, all lands of 
carriages, cards, umbrellas, men's and women's 
shoes and boots, all kinds of household furniture, 
ready-made clothes and dresses, artificial flowers, 
peifuraery, essences, sweet-scented waters, and 
oils. 

The goods described in class No. 1, shall, when 
imported from the colonies * in national vessels, 
pay an impoit duty of 15 per cent. ; and from 
Europe or the United States of North America, 7J 
per cent. ; the same goods imported in foreign 
vessels, and proceedmg from the colonies, shall 
pay a duty of 20 per tent. ; and from Europe or 
the United States, 15 per cent. 

The goods specified in Class 2, when imported 
in national vessels from the colonies shall [jay 
17^ per cent. ; and from Europe and the United 

• By " the coluiiics" 
loiigiiig to European jio 



iciiiil llie ilifferent Islands 
LI the Caribbean cjea. 
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States, 10 per cent. ; the same goods imported in 
foreign vessels from the colonies shall pay 22J 
per cent. ; and from Europe or the United States, 
17| per cent. 

The goods specified in Class 3, imported in 
national vessels from the colonies, shall pay 20 
per cent. ; and from Europe or the United States, 
12^ per cent. ; the same goods in foreign vessels 
from tlie colonies, shall pay 25 per cent ; and 
from Europe or the United States, 20 per cent. 

The goods specified in Class 4, imported in 
national vessels from the colonies, shall pay 22| 
per cent. ; and from Europe or the United States, 
15 per cent. ; the same goods in foreign vessels 
from the colonies, shall pay 27^ per cent. ; and 
from Europe or the United States, 22| per cent. ... 

The goods specified in Class 5, imported in,j 
national vessels from the colonies, shall pay 2^,,; 
per cent. ; and from Europe or the United States,, ; 
17| per cent. ; the same goods in foreign vessels .. 
from the colonies, shall pay 30 per cent. ; and 
from Europe or the United States, 25 per cent / 

The goods specified in Class 6, imported in, 
national vessels from the colonies, shall pay 30 ^ 
per cent. ; and from Europe or the United States,,]. 
25 per cent. ; tlie same goods in foreign vessels ^^ 
from the colonies, shall pay 35 per cent ; and j 
from Europe or the United States, 30 per cent. ,^ 
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All other descriptions of goods and merchandise 
not specified in the foregoing classes, shall (with 
the exception of such as are otherwise provided 
for by a follomiig article) pay, if imported in 
national vessels from the colonies, 25 per cent. ; 
if from Europe or the United States, 17| per cent. ; 
similar goods in foreign vessels from the colonies, 
shall pay 30 per cent. ; and from Europe or the 
United States, 25 per cent. 

AU manufectured goods and merchandise, of 
whatsoever quality or description they may be, 
the natural productions of Asiatic nations and of 
European establishments in Asia, not dependent 
on the Spanish government, shall pay an import 
duty of 12 per cent., provided they are im|K)rted 
in national vessels, and proceed direct from those 
countries ; and of 20 per cent, when not proceed- 
ing directly therefrom. If imported in foreign 
vessels, coming, either directly or indirectly, from 
Asia, tiiey shall pay a duty of 35 per cent. 

All merchandise and goods peculiar to the 
American continent \vhich was formerly Spanish, 
proceeding direct fnim any of those independent 
nations, imported in national or foreign vessels, 
shall be entitled to the same reduction of duties 
as similar duties claim when imported from the 
United States ; but such merchandise and goods 
as are not peculiar to that country, whether im- 
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ported in national or foreign vessels, and pro- 
ceeding; from- tlie American continent, shall be 
subject to the same duties as they respectively 
pay, if coming from the colonies, unless it be 
otherwise provided for by special treaties- 
Foreign vessels belonging to those nations that 
have formed commercial treaties w ith the republic, 
shall pay such duties as are provided for by the 
said treaties. 

. The bnport duty on aU goods and merchandise, 
<m which a specific duty is not fixed, shall be esti- 
mated in the followuig mode : — To the prime cost 
thereof, in the country whence they were exported 
for the ports of the republic, and which will be 
ascertained by the methods pointed out in a sub- 
.gequent part of this law, when no invoices are 
.presented, there sliall be added 20 per cent., and 
,the rate of duty shall be calculated on the amount. 
. Tlie following goods and articles shall pay the 
specific duty liereui assigned to each, in case tJie 
introduction be made in vessels proceeding from 
Europe or the United States. 

Iron, in bars, sheets, or in any other unwrought 
state, two dollars the quintal (100 lbs.) ; wrought 
iron, six dollars the quintal ; copper, in sheets, 
five dollaj's the quintal ; Champagne and Madeira 
.wines, ui bottle, three dollars the dozen ; Madeira 
;,Winei;in any oUier vessels, eighteen reals the 
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artobiai (25 lbs.) ; redwines^ in bottle^ fiver > mall 
the dozen J in any other vessels, six mUd diifc 
an-oba ; sweet wines, in bottle, twelve reftls iht 
dozfen ; in' any other vessel, ten reals the ait- 
roba ; dry wines, in bottle, ten reals the dozen > 
in any other vessels, eight reals the arroba; spiri- 
tuouls i^ut^rs made from the sugar-cane, and theik* 
sevelral compositions, three dollars the arroba ; spii. 
rituous liquors, made from the grape, from rootfi^ 
friiife; 'grain, of other productions, in bottles, twenty 
rb^fls fhe dozen ; and in other vessels, two dollars 
the krr6ba ; vinegar, in bottle, eight reals the 
do2!6n; in every other vessel, six reals the arrx)b4^; 
giri' stod hollands, in flasks, three dollars thfe 
Hbzeh; in every other vessel, two dollars thfe 
dlTobai'; liquors, in bottles, three dollars ^the 
dozen ; cider, in bottle, six reals the dozen ;* in 
Biher • vessfels, eight reals the arroba; beer; ifa 
botfl^i tii^elve reals the dozen ; in other vessels, 
^^ghtreaJs the arroba ; salt beef, two dollars the 
qafatali smoked beef, twelve reals the cfuintalt; 
ham, five dollars the quintal ; salt pork) tiitSe 
dollAi-fe the quintal; smoked pork, twenty reals 
4h6 ^iiintal; all kinds of salt-figh, twelve teals 
thfe' quintal ; flour> in barrels of eight arrobas, 
'ffir^e dollars, the barrel ; biscuits, three dollars the 
-'^^iiiWtd ; btrtter, two dollars the quintal ; lard, two 
'^dollars the quintal ; aniseed, six dollars the 



quintal ; salt, one dollar the quintal ; everj' kind 
of gunpowder, eight dollars the quintal ; snuff, four 
reals the bottle. 

When the above goods are imported in national 
vessels fiom the colonies, they shall pay 5 per 
cent, more than these duties ; wlien in foreign 
vessels from the colonies, 15 per cent. ; and when 
from Europe or the United States, 7^ per cent, 
more than the above duties. 

To prevent fraud by presenting a false invoice, 
the collector of the customs may open every tenth 
bale ; and if the goods do not agree with the 
invoice, two competent persons, appointed in every 
port for that puipose, shall value such goods as 
the collector may point out. All bales of goods 
or merchandise not found oa the invoice shidl be 
confiscated. 

These import duties are to be paid by two equal 
instalments, tlie first in three, the second in six 
months ; and two securities must be given for the 
payment. A discount, of htdfpercent. per month, 
is to be allowed for immediate payment. (March 
13, 1826.) 

Tlese duties produced last year 1,888,006 dol- 
lars ; the estimate for the present year is 2,500,000 
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A Law respecting ilte Exemption of certain Articles from 
Import Duties. 

Considering: that public ioslrudion, and na- 
tional agriculture, and industry, ought to be en- 
couraged and promoted by every means possible, 
it is decreed, — 

That the following aiticles shall be exempted 
from paying duties of importation in the ports of 
Colombia : 

First, All books, in whatsoever language 
they may be printed ; maps ; geographical 
charts ; philosophical instruments and appara- 
tus, prints, paintings, statues, collections of an- 
tiquities, busts and medals. 

Secondlj/, Implements of agriculture, plants, 
and seeds, together with all kinds of machinery, 
and utensils adapted for improving the culti- 
vation of the soil, and for preparing and manu- 
facturing the produce thereof. 

Thirdly, All machinery and utensils, which 
may in any manner facilitate the digging for, 
and preparation of gold, silver, ptatina, quick- 
silver, copper, iron, steel, and of all other me- 
tals, semimetals, and minerals. 

FouriMy, All machinery and utensils, which 
may contribute to improve the navigation of 
our lakes and rivers, as well as all those adapted 
to the improvement of our domestic manufac- 
tures in wool and cotton. 
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Fifthli/, All iustraraents, utensils, and labo- 
ratories, beloag-ino; to citizens, or foreig-n pro- 
fessors of any liberal or rnechaiiical art, vrfio 
may arrive iu t!ie ports of the republic, to es- 
tablish themselves in the territory tliereof, and 
exercise their profession. 

Sixthly, All machinery and apparatus be- 
longing to printing-, and all types and ink for 
printing-. 

Seveiithlj/, All gold, silver, and other precious 
- metals, coined, or in bai's. (1831.) 

' A Ijaw respecting the Vuty on Exports, 

Goods manufactured in the republic shall nay 
no export duty; nor coffee, bark, cotton, rice, 
maize, and other productions of tlie first neces- 
sity, nor money. 

An export duty shall be paid on the following 
articles, at the rates affixed to each, viz. Cacao, 
10 per cent., Indigo, 5 per cent., Hides, 10 per 
cent.. Dye-woods, 5 per cent. ; all other produce 
(not excepted as above) 4 per cent, upon the 
current prices of the place where the exportation 
takes place. 

Mules shall pay an export duty of twenty dol- 
lars; horses, of sixteen ; asses, of six; and honied 
cattle of twelve and a half dollars. 

The export of platiua, gold, and silver, in dust 
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or bar, is forbidden, except that which is produced 
from the mines of the department of the Isthmus 
or which is imported iiito tliat department from a 
foreign country, which may be exported on pay- 
uig 3 per cent. 

These duties produced last year 467,848 dol- 
lai-s ; the estimate for the present year is 600,000 
dollars. (9th March, 1826.) 

By a law, passed the 24:tli May, 1 826, certain 
ports of the republic are named, into which goods 
are allowed to be imported and bonded, subject 
to the payment of 4 per cent, per annum, during 
the time they remain in deposit. The ports on 
the Atlantic coast are Porto Cabello and Caitha- 
gena ; on the Pacific, Guayaquil. 

Foreign goods passing the Isthmus of Darien 
are to pay 2 per cent, transit duty on the invoice. 



The following statement of the foreign vessels 
which entered tlie ports of Laguira and Porto 
CabellOj during the year ending SOtli June, 1833, 
together witli the value of tlie cargoes imported 
and exported, the duties thereon, and the articles 
exported, will enable the reader to form some 
estimate of the present trade of Colombia, as they 
are two of her principal ports, and the district 
whose produce is exported through them is as 
fertile and productive as auy in the country : — 
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PORT OF LAGUIRA. 
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Value of cargoes imported . . , 


.2,090,011 

. -116,084 


Value of cargoes exported . . . 




.1,363,415 
. I2fl,027 
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Brig.. 
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PORT OF PORTO 

England 

France 0.... 

UnitedStateB 1 .... 

Colonies 

Spanish Prizes 4 

Value of cargoes imported . . . 


^0. 

2 



so 

61 

i 

. 1,056,B93 


Value of cargDes exported . . . 




. 541.300 



ARTICLES EXPORTED. 

Frcnii Laipiirii. fnm Porln Qitella. 

Cacao 25.683 10,704 fiuiegas • 

Coffee 48,0!)8 18,716 quintals t 

Indigo 2.108 778 (juintflls 

Cotton 495 152 quinUla 

Tobacco 42 <juintals 

Hides 18,309 14,138 

" The fuiiega is aliout one burfiel English. ^ 

t The quintal, one hundred pounds. '' ■ 
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To show the capability wliich this part of the 
country possesses of increasing its present pro- 
duce, I subjoin the following acconnt, given by 
Humboldt, of the trade of Laguira in the year 
1796, the last in which the intercourse between 
Spain and her colonies was iininternipted, previous 
to the revolution. 

DdUui. 

Value of cargoes imported 3,480,060 

Value of L-urgoes exported 2,403,254 

Duties on imports and exportB,. 567^11 

The articles exported were— 

Caeao ■ . - 75,536 raneg:afl. 

Coffee 4,847 quintals. 

Indigo 7,380 (luinlals. 

Cotton 5,372 quintals. 

Tobacco 4,548 quintalR, 

Hides 81,308 

Copper 31,142 pounds. 

At that time the cultivation of coffee had only 
just been introduced into Venezuela. 

In addition to the taxes and duties imposed by 
the above laws, the government derives a consi- 
derable income from the salt-works established at 
differeat points of the coast, from the great salt- 
mines of Cipaquira, situated in the vicinity of Bo- 
gota, and from the monopoly of tobacco. 

The principal salt-works on tlie coast ai'e those 
of the Punta de Araya, near Cumana, and of tlie 
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Playa de Santa Martha. At each of these works a 
great quantity of the finest salt is procured in a 
crystallised form, at a very inconsiderable expense. 
The whole process is carried on by nature, it being 
nothing more than the washing of a rauriatiferous 
soil by the rains which fall so abundantly at cer- 
tain seasons in the tropical regions ; the waters 
are collected by a gentle declivity of the snrface 
of the plain into small and shallow lakes, which 
are thus filled with a saturated solution of salt, 
and the heat of the sun being snffieient to cause 
a rapid evaporation at their surface, crusts of salt 
arc formed which fall to the bottom, and by the 
attraction which exists between similar crystals, 
chrystallised masses are collected, which are 
raked from the pool, and exposed to the sun's 
rays for a short time on its banks, previous to 
their being deposited in the stores. Stakes are 
likewise placed in the water, upon which these 
crystals deposit themselves, and accumulate in 
large masses of from twenty to thirty pomids in 
weight. 

The mnriatiferous soil at the Punta de Araya is 
a formation of a grey-coloured clay reposing on a 
calcareous sandstone ; the muriate of soda which 
it contains la not visible to the eye, but may be 
procured from the clay by lixlviation. Tliis for- 
mation of clay is here found on a level with the 
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ocean, and a similar formation occurs at the saH-' 
mine of Cipaqiiira, at a height of more than nine 
thousand feet above that level. The muriatiferous 
soil of Santa Martha is a sand impregnated with 
salt by the washing of the spray npon tJie beach, 
and the percolation of the salt water through the 
porous soil of the Playa. There are several other 
smaller salt-works at different parts of the coast, of 
which some belong to the government, and others 
are the property of individuals. Tlie salt-mines of 
Clpaquira are of great value and importance, as 
the whole of the table-land of New Granada, and 
many of the adjoining provinces, are supplied from 
them with this indispensable article. Tlie different 
salt-works belonging to the government afforded 
last year a revenue of 187,^904 dollars, and the 
minister anticipates an increase which will raise it 
for the present year to 300,000 dollars. 

The monopoly of tobacco forms the most lucra- 
tive branch of the revenue of Culombia, but it is 
at the same time a sad memento of tlie despotism 
which so long harassed and impoverished these 
countries by tins oppressive mode of taxation. 

By the monopoly of the produce of this branch 
of the agriculture of the country, the government 
becomes the sole dealer in the article of tobacco, 
for the i;uitivation can only be carried on by per- 
sdns approved of by it, and registered (matricu- 
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lados) for that purpose ; find the whole prdduce 
must be brought into its depots, and sold to its 
fiigentsj at the price it thinks proper to &x. Un- 
der the Spanish government, the price given to 
tiie cultivator was twelve dollars the quintal, and 

"it was re-sold to the consumer, at between forty 
aOd fifty dollars ; at present, the price at which 
it is bought and re-sold by the government vai-ies 
in difierent parts of tlie country : in the maritime 
provinces, the price given for tobacco of the iirst 
quality averages fifteen dollars the quintal, and 
in those of the interior, the average price is 
twelve dollars ; it is sold to the consumer, in iViost 

' parts of the country, at fifty dollars the quintal, 

" and in some places the price is as high as sixty. 
At the first establishment of the republican 
government, the whole of the monopolies which 
had existed in the time of the Spaniards wcr^ 
abolished ; but, as a government so pressed for 
money as that of Colombia has hitherto been, 

I Ibund it inconvenient to relinquish so productive 
an impost as that of tlie monopoly of tobacco, 
it was soon resumed, with the ostensible objett 
of its application to the liquidation of the public 
Bebt, and different laws were passed to give im- 
pulse and encouragement to this valuable branch 

' of agriculture : they have, however, failed in 
producing the desired effect ; and the cultivation 
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of this important produce of the country has so 
much diminished, that, instead of leaving, as for- 
merly, a large surplus for exportation, it now 
scarcely suffices for its own consumption. 

The minister of finance, in his last report to 
Congress, complains of the deficiency of this 
branch of the revenue ; it appears that it did not, 
in the last year, amount to more than 859,066 
dollars, a sum for short of vshat is expected from 
it, aud of what it brought in under the former 
government. The calculation, however, which he 
makes of the amount which this tax would pro- 
duce, under the improvement which he proposed 
to the Congress to make in its administration, is 
highly satisfactory ; and it is interesting at the 
pr6.sent moment to the holders of Colombian 
stock, since this part of the revenue forms a 
principal source of the fond exclusively appro- 
priated, by a recent law of the Colombian govern- 
ment, to the payment of the interest of their 
foreign debt. He assumes, that the population 
of Colombia amounts to nearly three millions of 
persons ; and from the genera! prevalejic'e of the 
habit of smoking amongst all classes, with the 
exception only of the better order of females, he 
calculates that four-fifths of the population are 
consumers of this plant; on the supposition, 
t}iH«f(H«j that each of these persons spends a 
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Uttle rpore tJiaii a dollar a year, in the purchase 
of this article, the annual consumption wiil amount 
tft three millions of dollars, of which he allows 
that, after paying every expense, the government 
clears one-half. I think he has much nuder-^^ated 
the individual consumption, as no person who 
smokes at all, can possibly be content with so 
small a quantity as one dollar's worth, or about 
Qije hundred and fifty cigars in a year ; and few. 
persons, who have the means of procuring it, use 
less tlian ten times that quantity. It may, there'-- 
fore, be safely calculated, tliat the produce of tlijs 
tax ought to amount to more than two millions 
of dollars ; a sum nearly adequate to the payment 
of the dividend upon the debt. , i 

.The causes to which the minister attributes thbi 
deficiency in the revenue of the tobacco monopoly,, 
are the want of funds on the part of the govern- 
ment to enable it to supply the administrators of 
tlic different Estancos with money to purchase a 
sufficient quantity for the public consumption, and 
the excessive smugg'ling carried on in tliis article, 
arising partly from the inabiUty of the govern- 
ment to make the necessary purchases, and partly 
from tlie price put upon the article being so di&^ 
proportionate to its natural value. To promote 
the cultivation of the plant, and to correct the 
ab\i^e^ ivhwh. po materially dim)iiL>h the profits^ of 
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ttte monopoly, he proposes to the governirtent 
tO' allow the growers of tobacco a better price 
for their produce, and to arm the executive with 
more ample powers to evippress the present illeg;al 
practices. The first of these remedies will neces- 
sarily produce a good effect ; but it will be still diffi-' 
cult to induce independent capitalists to engage in 
a cultivation, where they are prevented from taking 
their produce to the best market, and are, at the 
same time, subject, in all the detail of their ope- 
rations, to the continual surveillance and inter- 
ference of the officers of the revenue. 

With respect to the contraband dealing in this 
article, it would be impossible, even for a govern- 
ment much more energetic than that of Colombia 
can be expected to be, altogether to prevent it, 
under the existence of tlie present unnatural and 
demoralizing system. Out of the loan raised in 
England, in 1824, a million of dollars were appro- 
priated to the encouragement of agriculture ; and 
one-half of this sura was employed in supplying 
the Estancos of tobacco with funds to encourage 
its cultivation ; but the effect of this measure does 
not seem to have been very extensively felt. The 
minister states, that three milhons of dollars are 
still necessary to enable the government to derive 
full benefit from this monopoly, and calls upon it 
tfi fariiiBh him with that sum to be applied to the 
purpose. 
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From this view of the resources from which the 
[ iy)vernraent of Colombia endeavours to provide 
I -the means of defraying- its necessary expenses, 
I -tod acquitting^ itself of its obhgations to its ere- 
liditors, it is evident that, if it fads in tlie attempt, 
■ •it; is not for want of exacting^ from its population 
f -livery possible sacrifice, for never was so poor a 
nation overwhelmed with such a burden of tax- 
ation. There is a limit, however, beyond which 
taxation cannot be carried with effect, and Co- 
lombia seems, at least, to have reached, if it has 
Dot already passed, that point ; for, notwithstand- 
mg all her efforts, we are presented, in the expose 
of the minister, with the plain and undeniable 
fact, that every resource has been employed and 
exhausted, and that the revenue of the country, in 
the last year, amounted only to 6,196,725 doll^^. 
His estimate of the expenditure for the ensuing 
year amounted to the alarming sum of 15,487,708 
dollars, which, unless the revenue is susceptible 
of increase, would leave a deficiency greatJy ex- 
ceeding its whole amount: he calculates, indeed, 
on a considerable improvement in it ; but his most 
sanguine expectations do not allow him to esti- 
mate it at a sum much exceeding eleven millioDs 
of dollars, 

The conclusions which will necessarily be drawn 
from tliis ofBcial document must be highly inju- 
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rious to the national credit, and it is of the utmost 
importiince to recover and maintain it by the 
adoption of speedy and energetic measures to sup- 
ply or remove this deficiency ; ta supply it, is per- 
haps at the present moment impossible ; it is 
thefefore necessary, whatever may be the sacri- 
fices required, to make such a reduction in their 
expenditure as will bring' it witliin their income ; 
iand it may then be hoped, that, by the observ- 
ance of a strict economy for a few years, and the 
adoption of a wise and liberal system of domestic 
policy, their increasing- resources will not only 
teUeVe them from their present embarrassments, 
hat place them in circumstances of respectable 
prosperity, if not of extraordiuary wealth. 

In the two acts respecting "the Alienation of 
Waste Lands" and "the Encouragement to be 
given to Settlers," the Colombian legislature 
^feems to have duly appreciated the advantages to 
be derived from the stimulus which would be 
given to agriculture, by the establishment of a 
body of settlers who might bring with them, from 
nations more advanced in knowledge, the modern 
implements which facilitate its operations, and the 
ihnprovements which have nf late years been made 
in that great source of national wealth. The easy 
'<!Onftdence with which the legislative bodies speak 
of empowering the executive to procure settles. 
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and of the disposal of two or three millions of 
aCres, appears, however, to proceed from very er- 
roneous notions which thev have conceived of the 
inducements which their country holds out to such 
persons. With respect to the North Americans, it 
may be confidently asserted, that not a single indi- 
vidaal of the class to which allusion is made in 
the act, would, whilst such extensive wastes are 
still open to his cultivation at home, forsake his 
land of liberty, to migrate to any foreign shore. 
They have, likewise, inaccurate ideas of the state 
of the labouring classes in Europe, if they imi^ne 
that thousands of that description of persons are 
waiting on its shores, with means to accept their 
offers, and transport themselves to that distant 
clime. These dehisive expectations are not con- 
fined to the government, but have been partaken 
of by many other persons, both natives and fo- 
reigners, some of whom have had opportunities of 
forming a more correct judgment. From amongst 
several other instances which I have met with, I 
select, in proof of this assertion, the following pas- 
.sagc from the work of a late traveller in Colombia, 
who, speaking of the intention of a native of the 
eOHutry to procure from the government the grant 
of an extensive lake, for the puqwse of draining it 
and bringing the land thus recovered from the 
waters into cultivation, says, " there is more than 
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sufficient extent of land to employ a thonsandatv- 
dustrloua families ; and Seiior Paris proposes ob- 
tainiog tlie popnlati(jii fronti Scotland, by forming 
a joint stock company for that purpose, as soon 
as he can get all the law-papers relating to tlie 
grant properly arranged ; and few i^riculturai 
peculations, I am led to believe, will be found as 
lucrative." 

Not a settler, however, has as yet availed him- 
self of their gracious boon, nor ia it likely (hat, 
until alterations have taken place both in the con- 
stitution and general state of the country, any one 
ever will. The religious intolerance of the coiv 
stitution is, as has been already observed, a much 
more serious obstacle than they seem to imagine. 
Tlie difference of language, likewise, opposes dif- 
ficulties not easily surmounted by persons in the 
lower walks of life, and would occasion consider- 
able inconvenience to the settlers, unless they 
were assembled in separate colonies, or commu- 
nities; and they would then be subject to conti- 
nual vexations from that jealousy and antipathy 
to foreigners which so generally characterize the 
descendants of Spaniards. Travellers often speak 
of the hospitality of these people, and of the kind 
reception which, in all parts of the country, the 
foreigner is sure to meet with ; and it would be 
in^stice to deny that they are eminently disf^n- 
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guished by this virtue ; but the hasty conclusions 
drawn from this slight intercourse with them are 
much too favourable to their general character. 
It must be remembered that these good office* 
are exercised towards a strang-er and a traveller, 
who, by the customs of a country in which there 
are no public establishraents for the entertain- 
ment of such persons, is received as a temporary 
guest, and meets with a welcome which would 
be refused to a rival, who is come to change, by 
his superior skill and mdustry, the habits of the 
country, and stimulate the native to an unusual 
exertion, by which alone he can hope to keep 
himself on an equality with the unwelcome iu" 
truder. It would be unreasonable to expect that 
the peasant of the plains should be exeinpt from 
this feeling, when its existence has been on all 
occasions manifested by the merchants of their 
commercial cities, and till veiy lately even by the 
government itself: in the breast of the native it 
has been engendered by the selfish policy of his 
jealous rulers; in the Creole it has been inherited 
from his Spanish ancestry, who made the exoluBion 
of foreigners a part, of the code by which they 
governed tlieir Indian piKsessions. 

One of t]ie first acts of the existing governmfflrt 
was to continue the diaabUities under which foreign 
merchants labom' in all Spaiiiah coiouit-B, In bting 
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obliged to consign themselves fo a liativ^ mer- 
chant, who receives a commission for passing: their 
goods through the custom-house, and Lovering 
with bis name their wholesale triuisactions ; they 
are only acknowledged or allowed to establish 
themselves as retail dealers and shopkeepers. 

In the preamble of a decree issued by the vice- 
president, under the date of Febniary 27, 18-22, it 
was stated, that foreign and national eorameroc 
required fresh regulations to determine the bur- 
thens which individuals ought to bear (los grava- 
menes que deben mfrir) who came to establish 
themselves in the republic ; and it was decreed, 
that no foreigner coming to the poi-ts of Colombia 
should be allowed to transact his own wholesale 
bnsiness, or clear out vessels tlirough the custom- 
house, but should be obliged to consign himself 
agreeably to the fonner laws. 

The foreign merchants of Caraccas, in the year 
1824, considering themselves under ciraimstances 
of exemption from the operation of this decree, 
endeavoured to tree themselves from the state of 
dependence in which it placed them, and which, 
liad it been continued, must necessarily have 
driven them from the country. Upon that occa- 
sion. General Escalona, the intendente of the 
department of Venezuela, published two decrees 
on the (hii-teenth and twenty-sixth of July, in that 
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year, by wliich the provisions of the former decree 
were enforced under severe penalties. Pievious 
to that time, however, British consuls had been 
appointed ifi the different cities of Colombia, and 
the representations they made on this subject to 
the government iuduced it to rescind these orders; 
and, during the Congress of that year, a law was 
passed removing tliese disabilities, smd allowing 
foreign merchants to transact the whole of their 
business on the same terms as tlie natives. 

It may be here remarked, that tlie laws of the 
government have generally been distinguished by 
a spirit of liberality ; for there are amongst its 
leading members some men of liberal minds and 
enlarged views of policy, who possess ability to 
devise salutary laws, and sufficient influence to 
carry them through the legislature. They form, 
however, a vei7 fallible criterion of the genei-al 
feeling and disposition of the country, and it 
requires a more intimate acquaintance with these 
people than can be obtained by a casual visitor, to 
form a just estimate of either their individuaJ or 
national character. 

ITie influx of foreignen*, who have established 
Uieraselves in the cities on the coast for the pur- 
{Xises of commerce, hiis been considerable since 
the removal of tliese restrictions, and it is likely to 
increase ; but 1 do not think that, during the five 



years which have elapsed sftie^ S» i 
of the independence of the repabliCi'fiMKrJPBI^ 
sons have settled themselves in the coahfrf fcl'titrf 
purpose of engaging' in agricultaral porsoits : the 
fe^v that have are principally English officere, who 
have served in the revolutionary war, and have 
f^ceiv^ grant* of land in compensation of tbrfr 
services. Bv their knowledge of the language, 
and their acquaintance with the manners and 
habits of the' labouring class, joined with their own 
iictivity and intelligence, they may perhaps Jie 
ab\e to condnct their operations with success; 
and if gentlemen of this description, and other 
fofeignen;, who by a long residence in the country 
have acquired similar advantages, could have the 
irtt'ans of receiving such a number of Europeari 
labditii-ers as they might themselves be able to 
pMtect and employ, the country would deriA'S 
considerable advantage from the exam[)le aifforded 
by their skill and industry, and from the introduc- 
tion of those improved methods of cultivafioh 
which are so much wanted to render the produce 
of Colombia correspondent with the extreme ferti- 
lity of her soil. This is, in my opinion, the only 
method at present practicable of introducing settlers 
into Colombia with any prospect of benefit to the 
country; or, what is of still more importance, 
withom involving tUe emigrant himself in misery 
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out under its auspices, it engag^es to provide 1 
tlieiDj in the most economical manner, a passa^ 
to Colombia, where its agents are to receive tliei 
on their landing, and conduct them to the pla( 
their location, providing- a supply of provisions f 
their use, and in cases where it may be necessary; 
making- sucli advances of money as may be deemed 
prudent. Tlie advantages expected to be derived ] 
from this undertaking are, as regards the settler^ ' 
that he will obtmn land of a valuable description, 
and be furnished with adequate assistance to en- 
able him to bring it into a productive state: a& , 
regards the association, that it will receive inte 
on the advances made to the settlers, and a rediltfT 
neration for its land, in the shape cither of rent ot 
purchase-money, with a prospect of its improvfe- 
raent in value. '^ i 

For the reasons already given, I fear that trail 
enterprise is not likely to be attended with vei 
great success ; I have indeed heard, that 
company has attempted to commence an establi^ 
ment, by sending out some peasants fcora eithet 
Switzerland or Germany, who arrived sottlfe 
montlis ago on the coast of Colombia, and wefrt , 

placed to climatize on the high lands __, , 

neighbourhood of Santa Martha; but I have'riofcl 
learned whether they have yet proceeded into t 
interior, or in what spot it Is intended to fix theriW 
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This description of emigrants may serve as 
instruments to ascertain tlie feasibility of the plan ; 
but I do not think that persons thus collected and 
sent out can be considered as formuig an excep- 
tion to the remark 1 have made, that no settlers 
had availed themselves of the offer made by the 
Colombian government in its law to invite emi- 
gration, for it seems to have contemplated a class 
of settlers in much more independent circum- 
stances than these persons can be supposed to be. 

There can be no dispute respecting the benefit 
which might be derived by Colombia from the 
pmsecution of this design, nor, if the association 
provide active and intelligent agents to protect 
the settlers, and supply their wants till they can 
bring their lands into cultivation, is anything to 
be apprehended on their account ; but I much 
doubt whether the company is ever likely to 
receive any remuneration for its labours, or even 
to be reimbursed the capital which it is embark- 
ing in this pursuit; for I see no reason to suppose 
that such of these persons as possess capital will 
rent or buy land from the association, when they 
can procure a grant from the government of as 
much as they may require. As for those who, 
having nothing of their own, are entii-ely depen- 
dent on the funds of the association, when they 
have taken its lands, and borrowed its money, 
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t 3fear, by which the provisions of the former decree 
were enforced under severe penalties. Previous 

I to that time, however, British consuls had been 

I ^pointed in the diiferent cities of Colombia, and 
the representations they made on this subject to 

' the government induced it to rescind these orders ; 

I and, during the Congress of that year, a law was 

[ passed removing these disabilities, and allowing 
foreign merchants to transact the whole of their 

[■ business on the same terms as the natives. 

It may be here remarked, that tlie laws of the 

I (government have generally been distinguished by 
L spu'it of liberality ; for there are amongat its 

(iJeading membere some men of liberal minds and 
enlarged views of policy, who possess ability to 
devise salutary laws, and suthcient influence to 
carry them through the legislature. Tliey form, 
however, a very falhble criterion of the general 
feeling and disposition of the country, and it 
requu'es a more intimate acquaintance witli these 

L' .people than can be obtained by a casual visitor, to 
I'lform a just estimate of eitlier their individual or 
jjational character. 
, The influx of foreigners, who have established 
themselves in the cities on the coast for the pur- 
poses of commerce, has been considerable sine* 
the removal of tiiese restrictions, and it is likely to 
increase ; but I do not think that, during the 6ve 
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fears "which have elapsed since the cstahlishmfeift 
(if the independeiiec of the republic, twenty pel*^ 
sons hare settled themselves in the country for the 
purpose of engaging in agricuUnriil pursuits ; the 
few that htive are principally Eng-Hsh oiRcere, who 
have sen'ed in the re'iolutionary war, and have 
rtceived grant? of land in compensation of their 
services. By their knowledge of the language, 
and their acquaintance with the manners mid 
habits of the labouring class, joined with their oWo 
activity and intelligence, they may perhaps Tje 
able'ib conduct their operations with succesii; 
and if geittlemen of this description, and ottier 
tei^igners, who by a long residence in the country 
lrav6 acquired similar advantages, could have the 
fneans of receiving such a number of European 
Irtbo'tirers iis they raiglit thfemselves be able to 
pnit'ed, and employ, the country would deriv6 
Considerable advantage from the example afforded 
by their skill and industry, and from the introduc- 
tion of those improved methods of cultivatioti 
which are so much wanted to render the produte 
of Colombia cori'espondent with the extreme ferti- 
lity of her soil. This is, in my ophiion, the only 
method at present practicable of introducing settlers 
irtfo Colombia with any prospect of benefit to the 
country; or, what is of still more importance, 
withom involving the emigrant himself in misery 
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and destruction. Settlers in Colombia would have 
little to apprehend from tlie effects of its climate, 
for, witJi tlie exception of some few places, it 
' inay generally be considered as salubrious. It is 
true that a native of Europe could not undertake 
field-labour without danger in those parts of the 
country where the tropical heats prevail, that is, 
in situations which have not at least an elevation 
<)f two thousand feet above the level of the sea ; 
but in the maritime departments of Venezuela and 
Zulia there are many vallies at a greater elevation 
where lie would not experience auy inconvenience 
from the temperature. The situation, however, 
best adapted to the system of European agricul- 
ture, and to the constitution of Eui'opeans, is the 
high table-land of New Granada, at an elevation 
of eight thousand feet above the sea, where ait the 
European gramina and fruits are produced in abun- 
dance, and attain a high degree of perfection. 

At the time when the people of England seemed 
determined to manage not only their own affairs, 
but likewise great part of those of flie newly eman- 
cipated countries of the western world, by means 
of joint stock companies, an association of tluB 
description w;is formed for the purpose of co-oiJe- 
rating with the government of Colombia in the 
attempt to people its extensive w:\8tes «ith Euro- 
pean settlers. It was denominated tlie " Colowi- 
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biaii Association for Agricultural and other pur- 
poses," and established with a capital of 1 ,300,000/. 
divided into 13,000 shares of 100/. each, upon 
which an instalment of 51. has been paid. This 
association has acquired possession of different 
tracts of land in Colombia, exceeding a million of 
English acres in extent, two-thirds of which were 
ceded to it gratuitously by the government, and 
the remainder purchased at the price determined • 
by the law respecting the " alienation of wa.ste 
lands ;" and as, whatever may be the result to tlie 
company, Colombia caimot fail to derive very im- 
portant benefit from this scheme, if it is ever car- 
ried into execution, the government have likewise 
granted several privileges to settlers who may pro- 
ceed to occupy tliese lands. They ai'e exempt, 
dniing ten years, from military service, except 
required for local defence ; from duties on all 
clothing imported for their use ; from the direct 
contribution and tithes, on some of tlie lands for 
six, on others for ten years ; from export duties on 
the produce raised by tliera for six years ; and they 
are not to be in any way molested on account of 
their religious belief. 

It is the intention of the company to dispose of 
its lands in small quantities, either by sale or at an 
annual rent, to settlers who may be disposed to 
occupy them ; and as au inducement to them to go 
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biit tinder its auspices, it engages to provide for 
them, in the most economical manner, a pas,sage 
I io Colombia, where its agents are to receive them 
[ c^ their landing, and conduct them to the place of 
■their location, providing a supply of provisions for 
their use, and in cases where it may be necessary, 
making such advances of money as may be deemed 
1 prudent. Tlie advantages expected to be derived 
h from this undertaking are, as regards the settler, 
[ fliat he will obtain land of a valuable description, 
I Wnd be furnished with adequate assistance to en- 
able him to bring it into a productive state : as 
regards the association, that it will receive interest 
on the advances made to the settlei-s, and a remu- 
'neratiou for its land, in the shape either of rent or 
I 'Jiurchase-money, witli a prospect of its !mpr6v6- 
'ment in value. 

For the reasons already given, I fear that this 
enterprise is not likely to be attended with very 
'great success ; I have indeed heard, that the 
company has attempted to commence an establish- 
taent, by sending out some peasants fcom eithei- 
Sivitzerlaud or Germany, who arrived some 
months ago on the coast of Colombia, and were 
■^placed to climatize on the high lands in the 
'neighbourhood of Santa Martha ; but I have not 
learned whether tliey have yet proceeded into the 
interior, or in what spot it is intended to fix tliem. 
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This description of emigrants may serve as 
instruments to ascertain the feasibility of the plan ; 
but I do not tliink that persons thus collected and 
sent out can be considered as forming an excep- 
tion to the remark 1 have made, that no settlers 
had availed tjieraselves of the offer made by the 
Colombian government in its law to invite emi- 
gration, for it seems to have contemplated a class 
of settlers in much more ijidependent circum- 
stances than these persons can be supposed to be- 
There can be no dispute respecting the benefit 
which might be derived by Colombia from the 
prosecution of this design, nor, if the association 
provide active and intelligent agents to protect 
the settlers, and supply their wants till they can 
bring their lands into cultivation, is an)*thing to 
be apprehended on their account; but I much 
doubt whether the company is ever likely to 
receive any remuneration for its labours, or even 
to be reimbursed the capital which it is embark- 
ing in this pursuit : for I see no reason to suppose 
that such of these persons as possess capital will 
rent or buy land from the association, when they 
can procure a grant from the government of as 
much as they may require. As for those who, 
having nothing of their own, are entirely depen- 
dent on the funds of the association, when they 
have taken its lands, and borrowed its money. 
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> year, by which the provisions of the former decree 

' "Were enforced under severe penalties. Previous 

I to that time, however, British consuls had been 

. |Q>pointed in the different cities of Colombia, and 

the representations they made on this subject to 

the government induced it to rescind these orders; 

and, during the Congress of that year, a law was 

passed removing these disabilities, and allowing 

I ■^)reign merchants to transact the whole of their 

]■ business on the same terras as the natives. 

It may be here remarked, that the laws of the 

I ifovernment have generally been distinguished by 

Va spuit of liberahty ; for there are amongst its 

■Jeading membere some men of liberal minds and 

enlarged views of policy, who possess ability to 

devise salutary laws, and sufficient uifluence to 

carry them through the legislature. 'ITiey form, 

however, a very fallible criterion of tlie general 

feeling and disposition of tlie country, and it 

requires a more intimate acquaintance with these 

• people than can be obtained by a casual visitor, to 

bnn a just estimate of eitlier their indivtdutd or 

lational character. 

, The influx of foreigners, who have establislied 
themselves in the cities on the coast for the pur- 
poses of commerce, has been considerable since 
the removal of these restrictions, and it is likely to 
increase ; but 1 do not think ttiat, during the Bve 
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fears wTiich have elapsed since the establishment 
of the independence of the republic, twenty per- 
sons have settled themselves in the country for the 
purpose of eng-aging in agricultural pursuits ; the 
few that have are principally English officere, who 
have served in the revolutionary war, and have 
f^cieiv^ 'grantsi of land in compensation of therr 
ser^ces. By their knowledge of the language,- 
and their acquaintance with the raaTincrs arid 
habitsof the labouring class, joined with their own 
activity ahd intelligence, they may perhaps be 
able "to conduct their operations with success ; 
and ff gentlemen of this description, and other 
feireigners, who by a long residence in the country 
hiivfi'acqtiired similar advantages, could have the 
means of receiving such a number of European 
kboWrers hs they might themselves be able to 
ptdted and employ, the country would derive 
(Considerable advantage from the example afforded 
by their skill and industry, and from the introduc- 
tion of those improved methods of cultivation 
which arc so much wanted tu render the produce 
of Colombia correspondent with the extreme ferti- 
lity of'her soil. This is, in my opinion, the only 
method at present practicable of introducing settlers 
into Colombia with any prospect of benefit to the 
country; or, what is of still more importance, 
mthoiit involving the emigrant himself in misery 
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and destruction. Settlers in Colombia would have 
little to apprehend from the eflfects of its climate, 
for, with tiie exception of some few places, it 
may generally be considered as salubrious. It is 
true tliat a native of Europe could not undertake 
field-labour witliout danger in those parts of the 
country where the tropical heats prevail, that is, 
in situations which have not at least an elevation 
of two thousand feet above the level of the sea ; 
but in the maritime departments of Venezuela and 
Zulia there are many vallies at a greater elevation 
where he would not experience any inconvenience 
from the temperature. The situation, however, 
best adapted to the system of European agricul- 
ture, and to the constitution of Europeans, is the 
high table-land of New Granada, at an elevation 
of eight tliougand feet above tlie sea, where all the 
European gramina and fruits are produced in abun- 
dance, and attain a high degree of perfection. 

At the time when the people of England seemed 
determined to manage not only their own aflairs, 
but likewise great part of those of tlie newly eman- 
cipated countries of the western world, by means 
of joint stock comi)anies, an association of this 
description was formed for the purpose of co-ope- 
rating; with the government of Colombia in tiie 
attempt to people its extensive wastes witli Euro- 
pean settlers. It was denominated the '* Colom- 
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bian Association for Agricultural and other pur- 
poses," and established with a capital of 1,300,000/. 
divided into 13,000 shares of 100/. each, upon 
which an instalment of 51. has been paid. This 
association has acquired possession of different 
tracts of land in Colombia, exceeding' a million of 
English acres in extent, two-thirds of which were 
ceded to it gratuitously by tlie government, and 
the remainder purchased at the price determined 
by the law respecting the " alienation of waste 
lands ;" and as, whatever may be the result to the 
company, Colombia cannot fail to derive very im- 
portant benefit from this scheme, if it is ever car- 
ried into execution, the government liave likewise 
granted several privileges to settlers who may pro- 
ceed to occupy these lands. They are exempt, 
during ten years, from military service, except 
required for local defence ; from duties on all 
clothing imported for their use ; from the direct 
contribution and tithes, on some of the lands for 
six, on others for ten years ; from export duties on 
the produce raised by them for six years ; and they 
are not to be in any way molested on account of 
their religious belief. 

It is the intention of the company to dispose of 
its lands in small quantities, either by sale or at an 
annual rent, to settlers who may be disposed to 
occupy them ; and as an inducement to tliem to go 
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out under its auspices, it en^a^s to provide' for 
tbeiri, in the most economical manner, a passage 
. ko Colombia, where its agents are to receive thera 
I bh their landing, and conduct them to the place of 
I their location, providing a supply of provisions for 
I ^eir use, and in cases where it may be necessary, 
iwaking such advances of money as may be deemed 
prudent. The advantages expected to be derived 
. from this undertaking are, as regards the settler, 
that he will obtain land of a valuable description, 
[ and be furnished with adequate assistance to en- 
able him to bring it into a productive state; as 
regards the association, that it will receive interest 
on the advances made to the settlers, and a remu- 
. 'Deration for its land, in the shape either of rent or 
I 'tiurchase-money, with a prospect of its improve- 
'ment in value. 

For the reasons already g-iven, I fear that this 
enterprise is not likely to be attended with very 
great success ; I have indeed heard, that the 
company has attempted to commence an establish- 
ment, by sending out some peasants fcom either 
Switzerland or Germany, who an-lved some 
months ago on the coast of Colombia, and were 
F 'placed to cliraattze on the high lands in the 
' "neighbourhood of Santa Martha ; but I have' not 
learned whether tliey have yet proceeded into the 
interior, or in wliat spot it is intended to fix them. 
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This description of emigrants may serve as 
instruments to ascertain the feasibility of the plan ; 
but I do not think that persons thus collected and 
seat out can be considered as forming an excep- 
tion to the remark I have made, tliat no settlers 
bad availed tjiemselves of the offer made by the 
Colombian government in its law to invite emi- 
gration, for it seems to have contemplated a class 
of settlers m much more independent circum- 
5ta,nces tlian these persons can be supposed to be. 

Tljere can be no dispute respecting the benefit 
which might be derived by Colombia from the 
prosecution of this design, nor, if the association 
provide active and intelligent agents to protect 
the settlers, aud supply tlieir wants till tliey cap 
bring their lands into cultivation, is anything to 
be apprehended on their account ; but I much 
doubt whether the company is ever hkely to 
receive any remuneration for its labours, or even 
to be reimbursed the capital which it is embark- 
ing in this pursuit : for I see no reason to suppose 
that such of these persons as possess capital will 
rent or buy land from the association, when they 
can procure a grant from the government of as 
much as they may require. As for those who, 
having nothing of their own, are entirely depen- 
dent on the funds of the association, when they 
have taken its lands, and borrowed its money, 
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jear, by which the provisions of the former decree 
[ ^ere enforced under severe penalties. Previous 
I to that time, however, British consuls had been 
I ^pointed in the different cities of Colombia, and 
the representations they made on this subject to 
' the government induced it to rescind these orders ; 
I wd, during the Congress of that year, a law was 
! .passed removing these disabilities, and allowing 
1 jfcreign merchants to transact the whole of their 
['■business on the same terms as the natives. 

It may be here remarked, that the laws of the 
' ifovemnient have generally been distinguished by 
a spirit of liberality ; for tliere are amongst its 
leading members some men of liberal minds and 
enlarged views of policy, who possess ability to 
devise salutary laws, and sufficient influence to 
caiTy them through the legislature. They form, 
however, a very falhble criteiion of tlie general 
feeling and disposition of the country, and it 
requires a more intimate acquaintance with these 
people than can be obtaned by a casual visitor, to 
ibrra a just estimate of either their individual or 
IvOational character. 

, The influx of foreigners, who have establislied 
themselves in the cities on the coast for the pur- 
poses of commerce, has been considerable since 
the removal of these restrictions, and it is likely to 
increase ; but I do not think tliat, during the five 
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yisars 'which have elapsed since the establrsfcment 
of the independence of the repuWic, twenty per- 
sons have settled themselves in the country for the 
purpose of engao^ing in agricultuml pursuits ; the 
few that have are principally Eng^lish offieerB, who 
have served in the revolutionary war, and have 
f^eived grants of land in compensation of their 
sertnces. By their knowledge of the language, 
and their acquaintance with the manners aiid 
habits of the labonring class, joined with their own' 
activity and intelligence, they may perhaps '1)6 
able to oondnct their operations with saceesH^ 
and if gentlemen of this description, and other 
foVeignen^jwho by a long residence in the country 
have acquired similar advantages, conld have the 
Means of receiving snch a number of European 
MboHrers as they might themselves be able to 
ptV)t'ect and employ, the country would derive 
considera.blc advantage from the example afforded 
by their skill and industry, and from the introduc- 
tibn rtf those improved methods of cultivation 
\<hieh are so much wanted to render the produce 
of Colombia correspondent with the extreme ferti- 
IH^'of her soil. This is, in my opinion, tlie only 
method at present pmcticable of introducing settlers 
info Colombia with any prospect of benefit to the^ 
country; or, what is of sUll more importancei 
withoni involving tiie emi'gra;nt himself in misery 
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and destruction. Settlers in Colombia would have 
little to apprehend from the effects of its climate, 
for, with the exception of some few places, it 
may generally be cunsidered as salubrious. It is 
true that a native of Europe could not undertake 
field-labour without danger in those parts of the 
country where the tropical heats prevail, that is, 
in situations which have not at least an elevation 
of two thousand feet above the level of the sea ; 
but in the maritime departments of Venezuela and 
Zulia there are many vallies at a greater elevation 
where he would not experience any inconvenience 
from the temperature. The situation, however, 
best adapted to the system of European agricul- 
ture, and to the constitution of Europeans, is the 
high table-laud of New Granada, at an elevation 
of eight thousand feet above the sea, where all the 
European gramina and fruits are produced iu abun- 
dance, and attain a high degree of perfection. 

At the time when the people of England seemed 
determined to manage not only their own affairs, 
but likewise great part of those of tlie newly eman- 
cipated countries of the western world, by means 
of joint stock companies, an association of this 
description was formed for the puq)0se of co-<ipe- 
rating witli the government of Colombia in the 
attempt to people its extensive wastes ivitli Euro- 
pean settlers. It was denominated the " Colom- 
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bian Association for Agricultural and other pur- 
poses," and established with a capital of 1,300,000/. 
divided into 13,000 shares of 100/. each, upon 
which an instalment of 5/. has been paid. Tliis 
association has acquired possession of different 
tracts of land in Colombia, exceeding- a million of 
Eng-lish acres in extent, two-thirds of which were 
ceded to it gratuitously by the government, and 
the remainder purchased at the price determined 
by the law respecting the " alienation of w^ste 
lands ;" and as, wliatever may be the result to the 
company, Colombia caimot fail to derive very im- 
portant benefit from this scheme, if it is ever car- 
ried into execution, the government have likewise 
granted several privileges to settlers who may pro- 
ceed to occupy these lands. They aie exemptj 
during ten years, from military service, except 
required for local defence ; from duties on all 
clothing imported for their use ; from the direct 
contribution and tithes, on some of the lands for 
six, on others for ten years ; from export duties on 
the produce raised by them for sbt years ; and they 
are not to be in any way molested on account of 
their reUgious belief 

It is tlie intention of the company to dispose of 
its lands in small quantities, either by sale or at an 
uutual rent, to settlers who may be disposed to 
occupy them ; and as au inducement to than to go 
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[ out under its auspices, it engages to provide for 
f tfeem, in the most economical manner, a passage 
L lb Colombia, where its agents are to receive them 
I bn ttieir landing, and conduct them to the place of 
their location, pi-oviding a supply of provisions for 
their use, and in cases where it may be necessary, 
making such advances of money as may be deemed 
L prudent. The advantages expected to be derived 
L "from this undertaking are, as regai"ds the settler, 
[ ftat he will obtain land of a valuable description, 
[ Imd be furnished with adequate assistance to en- 
able him to bring it into a productive state : as 
regards the association, tliat it will receive interest 
on the advances made to the settlers, and a remu- 
neration for its land, in the shape either of rent or 
purchase-money, with a prospect of its improve- 
ment in value. ' 
For the reasons already given, I fear that this 
enterprise is not likely to be attended with very 
great success ; I have indeed heard, that the 
I Hiompany has attempted to commence an establish- 
ment, by sending out some peasants from either 
Switzerland or Germany, who arrived some 
months ago on the coast of Colombia, and were 
^placed to climatize un the high lands in the 
' neighbourliood of Santa Martha ; but I have' not 
learned whether tliey have yet proceeded into the 
interior, or in what spot it is intended to fix them. 
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This description of emigrants may sene as 
instruments to ascertain the feasibihty of the plan, ; 
but I do not think that persons thus collected and 
sent out can be considered as forming an excep- 
tion to the remark I have made, that no settlers 
had availed tjiemselves of the offer made by the 
Colombian government in its law to invite emi- 
gration, for it seems to have contemplated a class 
of settlers in much more iiidependent circum- 
stances than these persons can be supposed to be. 

There can be no dispute respecting the benefit 
which might be derived by Colombia from the 
prosecution of this design, nor, if the association 
provide active and intelligent agents to protect 
the settlers, and supply their wants till tliey can 
bring their lands into cultivation, is anything to 
be apprehended on their account ; but I much 
doubt whether the company is ever likely to 
receive any remuneration for its labours, or even 
to be reimbursed the capital which it is embark- 
ing in this pursuit : for I see no reason lo suppose 
that such of these persons as possess capital will 
rent or buy land from the association, when they 
can procure a grant from the government of as 
much as they may require. As for those who, 
having nothing of their own, are entirely depen- 
dent on the funds of tlie association, when they 
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year, by which the provisions of the foiiner decree 
were enforced under severe penalties. Previous 
to that time, however, British consuls had been 
^pointed iu the different cities of Colombia, and 
the representations they made on this subject to 
the government induced it to rescind these orders; 
and, during the Congress of that year, a law was 
passed removing these disabiUties, and allowing 
foreign merchants to transact the whole of their 
business on the same terms as the natives. 

. It may be here remarked, that tlie laws of the 
•government have generally been distinguished by 
a spirit of liberality ; for tliere are amongst its 
leading members some men of liberal minds and 
enlarged views of policy, who possess ability to 
devise salutary laws, and sufficient influence to 
carry them through the legislature. They form, 
however, a very fallible criterion of the general 
feeling and disposition of the country, and it 
requires a more intimate acquaintance with these 
people than can be obtained by a casual visitor, to 
fcrm a just estimate of eitlier their indivjdutd or 
national character. 

, The influx of foreigners, who have establislied 
.^emselves in the cities on the coast for the pur- 
poses of commerce, has been considerable since 
the removal of these restrictions, and it is likely to 
increase ; but I do not think tliat, during the five 
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years wWch have elapsed since the establish metfi 
of the independence of the republic, twenty per- 
sons have settled themselves in the couTitry for the 
piTTpose of eng-aging in agricultural pursuits ; the 
few that hsivc are principally Eng-lish officere, who' 
have served in the revolutionary war, and have 
received grants of land in compensation of their 
services. By tlieir knowledge of the language, 
and their acquaintance with the manners aiid 
habits of the labouring class, joined with their own 
activity and intelligence, they may perhaps be 
able lb conduct their operations with success; 
aiitl if gentlemen of this description, and other 
foreigners, who by a long residence in the country 
haveaCqiiired similar advantag'cs, could have the 
^eanS of receiving such a number of Europeari 
kboyi^rs as they might themselves be able <0 
protect and employ, the country would deriv6 
considerable advantage from the example afforded 
by their skill and industry, and from the introduc- 
tion of those improved methods of cultivation 
which are so much wanted to render the produce 
of Colombia correspondent with the extreme ferti- 
lity of her soil. This is, in my opinion, the only 
method at present practicable of introducing settlers 
iiito Colombia with any prospect of benefit to the 
country; or, what is of still more importance, 
without involving the emigrant himself in misery 
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and destruction. Settlers in Colombia would have 
little to apprehend from tlie effects of its climate, 
for, witli the exception of some few places, it 
may generally be considered as salubrious. It is 
t'ue that a native of Europe could not undertake 
field-labour without danger in those parts of the 
country where the tropical heats prevail^ that is, 
in situations which have not at least an elevation 
of two thousand feet above the level of the sea ; 
but in the maritime departments of Venezuela and 
Zulia there sire many vallies at a greater elevation 
where he would not experience any incouvenience 
from the temperature. The situation, however, 
best adapted to the system of European agricul- 
ture, and h.) the constitution of Europeans, Is the 
, high table-land of New Granada, at an elevation 
of eight thousand feet above the sea, where all the 
European gramina and fruits are produced in abun- 
dance, and attain a high degree of perfection. 

At the time when the people of England seemed 
determined to manage not only their own affairs, 
but likewise great part of those of the newly eman- 
cipated countries of the western world, by means 
of joint stock companies, an association of this 
description was formed for the purpose of co-ope- 
rating with the government of Colombia in tiie 
attempt to people its extensive wiistes witli Euro- 
pean settlers. It was denoimnated the '* Colom- 
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bian Association for Agricultural and other pur- 
poses," and established with a capital of 1,300,000/, 
divided into 13,000 shares of 100/. each, upon 
which an instalment of 5/. has been paid. This 
association has acquired possession of different 
tracts of land in Colombia, exceeding a million of 
English acres in extent, two-thirds of which were 
ceded to it gratuitously by the government, and 
the remainder purchased at the price determined 
by the law respecting the " alienation of wa,ste 
lands ;" and as, whatever may be the result tn the 
company, Colombia cannot fail to derive very im- 
portant benefit from this scheme, if it is ever car- 
ried into execution, tlie goverument have bkewise 
granted several privileges to settlers who may pro- 
ceed to occupy these lands. They are exempt, 
during ten years, from military service, except 
required for local defence ; from duties on all 
clothing impoi'ted for their use ; from the direct 
contribution and titlies, on some of tlie lands for 
six, on others for ten years ; from export duties on 
the produce raised by them for six years ; and they 
are not to be in any way molested on account of 
their religious belief. 

It is the intention of the company to dispose of 
its lands in small quantities, either by sale or at an 
animal rent, to settlers who may be disposed to 
occupy them ; and as au inducement to them to go 
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otit under its auspices, it engag'es to provide for 
them, in the most economical manner, a passage 
. TO Colombia, where its agents are to receive them 
I Bh their landings, and conduct them to the place of 
I their location, providing a supply of provisions for 
I 'their use, and in cases where it may be necessary, 
f iiiaking such advances of money as may be deemed 
prudent. The advantages expected to be derived 
L from this undertaking are, as regards the settler, 
I fliat he will obtain land of a valuable description, 
wid be furnished witli adequate assistance to en- 
able him to bring it into a productive state: as 
regards tlie association, tliat it will receive interest 
on the advances made to the settlers, and a remu- 
"iieration for its land, in the shape either of rent br 
I *purchase-money, with a prospect of its improv6- 
'ttient in value. 

For the reasons already given, I fear that this 
enterprise is not likely to be attended with vefy 
great success ; I have indeed heard, that the 
company has attempted to eommence an establish- 
inent, by sending out some peasants fcora either 
Switzerland or Germany, who arrived some 
months ago on the coast of Colombia, and were 
*J)laced to climatize on the high lands in the 
'neighbourhood of Santa Martha; but I have'iiot 
learned whether they have yet proceeded into the 
interior, or in what spot it is intended to fix them. 
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This description of emigrants may serve as 
instruments to ascertain the feasibility of the plan ; 
but I do not think that persons thus collected and 
sent out can be considered as forming an excep- 
tion to the remark I have made, that no settlers 
had availed themselves of the offer made by the 
Colombian government in its law to invite emi- 
gration, for it seems to liave contemplated a class 
of settlers in much more independent circmn- 
stances than these persons can be supposed to be. 

There can be no dispute respecting the benefit 
which might be derived by Colombia from the 
prosecution of this design, nor, if the association 
provide active and intelligent agents to protect 
the settlers, and supply their wants till they can 
bring their lands into cultivation, is anything to 
be apprehended on their account ; but I much 
doubt whether the company is ever likely to 
receive any remuneration for its labours, or even 
to be reimbursed the capital which it is embark- 
ing in this pursuit : for I see no reason to suppose 
that such of these persons as possess capital will 
rent or buy land from the association, when they 
can procure a grant from the government of as 
much as they may require. As for those who, 
having nothing of their own, are entirely depen- 
dent on the funds of tlie association, when they 
have taken its lands, and borrowed its money. 
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I jear, by which the provisions of the former decree 

were enforced under severe penalties. Previous 

! io that time, however, British consuls had been 

l^pointed in the different cities of Colombia, and 

ibe I'epresentations they made on this subject to 

' the government induced it to rescind these orders ; 

[ and, during the Congress of that year, a law was 

\ pa^ed removing these disabiUties, and allowing 

' Jpreign merchants to transact the whole of their 

[ business on the same terms as the natives. 

It may be here remarked, that the laws of the 

I ^vemment have generally been distinguished by 

« spirit of liberabtj- ; for there are amongst its 

[i fcading raembei-s some men of liberal minds and 

I .enlarged views of policy, who possess ability to 

' 4^>'ise salutary laws, and sufficient influence to 

'i^arry them through the l^islature. They form, 

hpwever, a very fallible criterion of the general 

P-jfeeliog and disposition of the country, and it 

requires a more intimate acquaintance witli these 

people than can be obtained by a casual visitor, to 

ibrm a just estimate of either their individual or 

!,,Iliational character. 

J The influx of foreigners, who have established 
i!.ijiemse!ves in the cities on the coast for the pur- 
I -poses of commerce, has been considerable since 
idlbe removal of tliese restrictions, and it is likely to 
l-jfcrease ; but 1 do not think tliat, during the 6ve 
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years 'Tv-hich have elapsed since the estabVishmeiif 
of the independence of the republic, twenty pel"- 
sons have settled themselves in the country for the' 
purpose of engag^ing- in agricultural pursuits ; the 
few that have are principally Eng-lish orticerB, who' 
have served in the revolutionary war, and have 
received grants of land in compensation of their 
services. Bv their knowledg-c of the lanj^age, 
and their acquaintance with the manners aiid 
habits of the labouring class, joined with their own 
activity and intellig^ence, they may perhaps he 
alile' to conduct their operations with success; 
and if gentlemen of this description, and other 
foreigners, who by a long residence in the country 
have acquired similar advantages, could have the 
Means ' of receiving such a number of Europeart 
labourers as they might tlieraselves be able fO' 
prot*!ct and employ, the country would derive 
donsiderable advantage froin the example afforded 
by their skill and industry., and from the introduc- 
tion of those improved methods of cultivation 
^t^hich arc so much wanted to render the produce 
of Colombia correspondent with the extreme ferti-' 
Itty of her soil. This is, in my opinion, the only 
method at present practicable of introducing settlel's' 
into Colombia with any prospect of benefit to the' 
country; or, what is of still more importance) 
mthoiit involving the emigrant himself in misery 
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and destruction. Settlers in Colombia would have 
little to apprehend from the effects of its climate, 
for, witli the exception of some few places, it 
may generally be considered as salubrious. It is 
true that a native of Europe could not undertake 
field-labour without danger in those parts of the 
country where the tropical heats prevail, that is, 
in situations which have not at least an elevation 
of two thousand feet above the level of the sea ; 
but in the maritime departments of Venezuela and 
Zulia there are many vallies at a greater elevation 
where he would not experience any inconvenience 
from tlie temperature. The situation, however, 
best adapted to the system of Eiu-opean agricul- 
ture, and to the constitution of Europeans, is the 
high table-land of New Granada, at an elevation 
of eight thousand feet above the sea, where all the 
European gramina and fruits are produced in abun> 
dance, and attain a high degree of perfection. 

At the time when the people of England seemed 
determined to manage not only their own affairs, 
but likewise great part of those of the newh' eman- 
cipated countries of the western world, by means 
of joint stock companies, an association of this 
description was formed for the purpose of eo-ojie- 
rating with the government of Colombia in the 
attempt to people its extensive wastes witli Euro- 
pean settlers. It was denominated tlie " Colom- 
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bian Association for Agricultural and other pur- 
poses," and established with a capital of 1,300,000/. 
divided into 13,000 shares of 100/. each, upon 
which an instalment of 5/. has been paid. This 
association has acquired possession of different 
tracts of land in Colombia, exceeding a million of 
English acres in extent, two-thirds of which were 
ceded to it gratuitously by the government, and 
the remainder purchased at the price determined 
by the law respecting the " alienation of waste 
lands ;" and as, whatever may be tlie result to the 
company, Colombia cannot fail to derive very im- 
portant benefit from this scheme, if it is ever car- 
ried into execution, the government have likewise 
granted several privileges to settlers who may pro- 
ceed to occupy these lands. They ai'e exempt, 
during ten years, from military 9er\'ice, except 
required for local defence ; from duties on all 
clothing imjiorted for their use ; from the direct 
contribution and titlies, on some of the lands for 
six, on others for ten years ; from export duties on 
the produce raised by them for six years ; and they 
are not to be in any way molested on account of 
their religious belief. 

It is the intention of the company to dispose of 
its lands in small quantities, either by sale or at an 
anmial rent, to settlers who may be disposed to 
occupy them ; and as an inducement to them to go 
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out under its auspices, it ehwag^s to provide for 
them, in the most economical manner, a passage 
to Colombia, where its agents are to receive them 
on ttieir landing, and conduct them to the place of 
their location, providing a supply of provisions for 
their use, and in cases where it may be necessary, 
making such advances of money as may be deemed 
prudent. Tlie advantages expected to be derived 
from this undertaking are, as regards the settler, 
tliat he will obtain land of a valuable description, 
I fcid be furnished with adequate assistance to en- 
able him to bring it Into a productive state: as 
regards the association, that it will receive interest 
on tlie advances made to the settlers, and a remu- 
'tieration for its land, in the shape either of rent Or 
I 4iurchase-money, with a prospect of its improve- 
'inent in value. 

For tlie reasons already given, I fear that this 

enterprise is not likely to be attended with vety 

■great success ; I have indeed heard, that the 

I Hiorapany has attempted to commence an establish- 

f 'bient, by sending out some peasants fcora either 

I ''Switzerland or Germany, who arrived somfe 

I 'months ago on tlic coast of Colombia, and were 

■•placed to climatize un the liigh lands in the 

I 'heighbourhood of Santa Martha; but I have' hot 

learned whether they have yet proceeded into the 

interior, or in what spot it is intended to fix them. 
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.This description of emigrants may serve as 
iiistruraeiits to ascertain the feasibility of the plan ; 
but 1 do not think that persons thus collected and 
sent out can be considered as forming an excep- 
tion to the remark 1 have made, that no settlers 
had availed themselves of the offer made by the 
Colombian government in its law to invite emi- 
gration, for it seems to have contemplated a class 
of settlers bi much more independent circum- 
stances than these persons can be supposed to be. 

There can be no dispute respecting the benefit 
which might be derived by Colombia from the 
prosecution of this design, nor, if the association 
provide active and intelligent agents to protect 
the settlers, and supply their wants till tliey can 
bring their lands into cultivation, is anj'thing to 
be apprehended on their account ; but I much 
doubt whether the company is ever likely to 
receive any remuneration for its labours, or even 
to be reimbursed the capital which it is embark- 
ing in this pursuit ; for I see no reason to suppose 
that such of these persons as possess capital will 
rent or buy land from the association, when they 
can procure a grant from the government of as 
much as they may require. As for those who, 
having nothing of their own, are entirely depen- 
dent on the funds of the association, when they 
have taken its lands, acd borrowed its money, 
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year, by which the provisions of the former decree 
were enforced nnder severe penalties. Previous 
to that time, however, British consuls had been 
appointed in the different cities of Colombia, and 
the representations they made on this subject to 
the government induced it to rescind these orders ; 
and, during the Congress of that year, a law was 
passed removing these disabilities, ajid allowing 
foreign merchants to transact the %vhole of their 
business on the same terras as the natives. 

It may be here remarked, that tlie laws of the 
government have generally been distinguished by 
a spiiit of liberality ; for there are amongst its 
leading members some men of liberal minds and 
enlarged views of policy, who possess ability to 
devise salutary laws, and sufficient influence to 
caiTy them through the legislature. They form, 
however, a very falUble criterion of the general 
feeling and disposition of the country, and it 
requires a more intimate acquaintance with these 
people than can be obtained by a casual visitor, to 
form a just estimate of either their individual or 
national character. 

The influx, of foreigners, who liave established 
themselves in the cities on the coast for the pur- 
poses of commerce, has been considerable since 
tlie removal of tliese restrictions, and it is likely to 
increase ; but 1 do not think tliat, during 
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yfedrs tvhlch have elapsed since tlie cstaWIshmfent 
df the independence of the republic, twenty p'ei^ 
sons have settled themselves in the country for the 
pin-pose of engaging- In agricultoral pursuits ; ihe 
few that have are principally English officers, who' 
have seiTed in the revolutionary war, and have 
received 'grants of land in compensation of their 
seirvtees. By their knowledge of the language, 
and' their acquaintance with the manners arid 
habits of the' labouring class, joined with their own' 
activity and hltelligence, they may perhaps be 
able' "to' tionduet their operations with success; 
artd 1f gentlemen of this description, and olher 
nii^fflgnera, who by a loTig residence in the country 
have'acquired similar advantages, could have the 
means of receiving such a number of European 
litbo^rerS as they might themselves be able to 
pfetect and employ, the country would derive 
(Considerable advantage from the example afforded 
by their sliill and industry, and from the introduc- 
tion of tliose improved methods of cultivation 
^tbich are so much wanted to render the produce 
of Colombia correspondent with the extreme ferti-' 
itt^of her soil. This is, in my opinion, the only 
method at present practicable of introducing settlers 
itito Colombia with any prospect of benefit to the^ 
couhtry ; or, what js of still more importance, 
withoiit involving tne emigrant himself in misery 
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and destriictiou. Settlers in Colombia would have 
little tt) apprehend from tlie eftects of its climate, 
for, witli the exception of some few places, it 
may generally be considered as salubrious. It is 
true that a native of Europe could not undertake 
field-labour without danger in those parts of the 
country where the tropical beats prevail, that is, 
in situations which have not at least an elevation 
of two thousand feet above the level of the sea ; 
but in the maritime departments of Venezuela and 
Zulla there are many vallies at a greater elevation 
where lie would not experience any inconvenience 
from the temperature. I'he situation, however, 
best adapted to the system of European agricul- 
ture, and to the constitution of Europeans, is the 
high table-land of New Granada, at an elevation 
of eight thousand feet above tlie sea, where all the 
European gramina and fruits are produced in abun- 
dance, and attain a high degree of perfection. 

At the time when the people of England seemed 
determined to manage not only their own atfairs, 
but likewise great part of those of the newly eman- 
cipated countries of the western world, by means 
of joint stock companies, an association of tliis 
description was formed for the puqiose of co-ope- 
rating with the government of Colombia in the 
attempt to peojjle its extensive wastes with Eun>- 
pean settlers. It was denominated the " Colora- 
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bian Association for AgricLiltiiral and other pur- 
poses," and established with a capital of 1,300,000/. 
divided into 13,000 shares of 100/. each, upon 
which an instalment of 5/. has been paid. This 
association has acquired possession of different 
tracts of land in Colombia, exceeding a million of 
English acres in extent, tivo-thirds of which were 
ceded to it gratuitously by the government, and 
the remainder purchased at the price determined . 
by the law respecting the " alienation of waste 
lands ;" and as, whatever may be the result to the 
company, Colombia cannot fail to derive very im- 
portant benefit from this scheme, if it is ever car- 
ried into execution, the government have likewise 
granted several privileges tu settlers who may pro- 
ceed to occupy tliese lands. They aj-e exempt, 
during ten years, from military sei'vice, except 
required for local defence ; from duties on all 
clothing imjxjrted for their use ; from the direct 
contribution and tithes, on some of tlie lands for 
six, on others for ten years ; from export duties on 
the produce raised by tliero for six years ; and they 
are not to be in any way molested on account of 
their religious belief. 

It is the intention of the company to dispose of 
its lands in small quantities, either by sale or at an 
annual rent, tu settlers who may be disposed to 
occupy them ; and as an inducement to tliem to go 
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I&bt under its auspices, it engages to provide for 
I thtemj in the most economical manner, a passage 
L TO Colombia, where its agents are to receive them 
I Sii their landing, and conduct them to the place of 
their location, providing a supply of provisions for 
tlieir use, and in cases where it may be necessary, 
making sucli advances of money as may be deemed 
[ prudent. Tlie advantages expected to be derived 
E Ihim this undertaking are, as regards the settler, 
I fhat he will obtain land of a valuable description, 
knd be fnrnlshed with adequate assistance to en- 
able him to bring it into a productive state: as 
regards the association, that it will receive interest 
on the advances made to the settlers, and a remu- 
neration for its land, in the shape either of rent br 
purchase-money, with a prospect of its improvfe- 
ment in value. 

For the reasons already given, I fear that this 
enterprise is not likely to be attended with very 
great success ; I have indeed heard, that the 
'fcompany has attempted to commence an establish- 
[ ihent, by sending out some peasants from either 
I ■'Switzerland or Germany, who ari'ived some 
'months ago on the coast of Colombia, and were 
*J)laced to climatize an the high lands in the 
'neighbourhood of Santa Martha; but I have' not 
learned whether tliey have yet proceeded into the 
interior, or in what spot it is intended to fix them. 
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.This description of eraigrante may serve as 
instruments to ascertain the feasibility of the plan, ; 
but I do not think that persons thus collected and 
sent out can be considered as forming an excep- 
tion to the remark I have made, that no settlers 
had availed themselvea of the offer made by the 
Colombian government ia its law to invite emi- 
gration, for it seems to have contemplated a class 
of settlers in much more inde]>endent circum- 
stances than these persons can be supposed to be. 

There can be no dispute respecting the benefit 
which might be derived by Colombia from the 
prosecution of this design, nor, if the association 
provide active and intelligent agents to protect 
the settlers, and supply tlieir wants till tliey can 
brmg their lands into cultivation, is anything to 
be apprehended on their account; but I much 
doubt whether the company is ever likely to 
receive any remuneration for its labours, or even 
to be reimbursed the capital which it is embark- 
ing in tliis pursuit : for I see no reason to suppose 
that such of these persons as possess capital will 
rent or buy land from the association, when they 
can procure a grant from the government of as 
much as they may require. As for those who, 
having nothing of their own, are entirely depen- 
dent on the funds of llie association, when tliey 
have taken its lands, and borrowed its money. 
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they win have enoug-h to do to support them- 
selves ; for in a country wliere land has absolutely 
no value, except that of the labour or capital 
bestowed on its cultivation, produce, at least that 
part of it raised for home-cotisumption, will neces- 
sarily be so cheap, that little will be left, to satisfy 
the demands of a landlord ; and the necessity of 
fixing these establishments in situations where the 
climate is adapted to the constitution of Euro- 
peans ■will confine their labour almost exclusively 
} to the cultivation of such a description of produce. 
' The greatest obstacles to the extension of agri- 
cultural improvement in Colombia are, the total 
want of roads, and the tedious navigation of l»er 
rivers. These defects render the charge of con- 
veyance so exorbitant, that only the more costly 
articles of her produce can support the expense of 
carriage from the interior to the coast. In the 
first session of the constitutional congress, the 
government directed its attention to this important 
subject, and took measures for the adoption, on its 
majestic streams, of those modem inventions in 
navigation, which the seienee of the eiUighteued 
age, in which Colombia has had the good fortune 
to commence her pohtical existence, had already 
introduced into all the civilised countries of tlie 
world. The natural indolence of the natives, aud 
their deficiency in the acquirements necessary to 
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direct auch operations, prei'eiited them from aidiug 
the goveriiiiiL'at in the attainment of tlue object ; 
it therefore found itself under tiie necessity of 
holding out inducements to foreignei-s to engage 
in these undertakings, by the offer of exchisive 
privileges or monopolies for a term of years. 

In burthening the nation witli this odious system, 
from which it had been so recently reUeved, great 
caution was requisite, to reconcile the pubUc 
interests with the anxiety to secure themselves 
from loss, naturally felt by the persons who ven- 
tared on these speculations ; and the people had 
a right to expect that no monopoly should be 
again established, unless it promised advantages 
which could not be derived from oj)en competition. 
'Oie eagerness, however, with which these offers 
were accepted seems to have prevented the 
government from acting witli the deUberation ne- 
cessary in so important an affair ; for in this firat 
session, they fettered the navigation of their prin- 
cipal rivers by the grant of exclusive privileges, 
which have put a stop to individual exertion ; and, 
by the imperfect manner in which some of them 
have hitherto been executed, have proved highly 
detrimental to the general uiterests of the countiy. 

One of the first and most important of these 
grants was made to Mr. Eibers, a native of 
Germany. By this grant he obt<iined the exclusive 
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right of navigating the river Magdalena with 
steam-boats for twenty years, on tlie folloiving 
conditions, viz. — 

Tliat he should put such a number of steam- 
boats on the Magdalena as would be sufficient for 
the whole of the trade upon that river. 

Tliat he should carry the mails gratis, and the 
troops and government stores, at a price to be de- 
termined upon. 

That the persons in liis employ should be ex- 
empt from military service. 

That he should improve the communication 
between the river Magdalena and Carthageam, 
either by enlarging and deepening the present 
Dique, or by cutting a new canal, from Barmncas 
to Mahates, so that the navigation to Carthagena 
should meet with no impediment at any part of 
the year. 

That he should likewise improve the present 
navigation between the river Magdiilena and 
Santa Martha, and make a road to Bogota, from 
such point on the banks of the river as he should 
judge most convenient for the erection of ware- 
houses to contain the goods brought up the ri\'er. 

And finally, that he should not charge more 
than twelve dollars a carga (of 250 lbs.) for the 
carriage of goods up the river; and should under?, 
take to commence bis operations within a year. [i>j 



Three years have now elapsed since this pri- 
vilege was granted, and during tliis time, Mr. 
Elbers has, with considerable labour and expense, 
cut a road from Guaduas, a point in the old line 
of communication between Bogota and Hourla, 
to Peiion. dc Conejo, situated on the eastern bank 
of the river, about seven leagues below Honda, 
and at the distance of thirty leagues from Bogota, 
where he proposes to term'mate his navigation. 
Owing, however, to the difficulties which at 
present oppose the execution of extensive works 
in Colombia, he has not yet performed those parts 
of his conti^ict, which relate to the improvement 
of the communication between- tiie river and the 
ports of Carthagena and Santa Martha. I have 
indeed heard, since I left the country, that the 
local authorities of the province of Caithagena 
have objected to his interference with the navi- 
gation in Uieir district, and are desirous of per- 
forming tlie work themselves. As Mr, Elbers' 
only object must be to fulfil the terms of his con- 
tract, and increase, as much as possible, the car- 
rying trade on. the river, I siiould suppose he 
would be glad to relinquish the profits arising 
from this part of the navigation, if he can by that 
means escape from tlie onus of so considerable 
a work. He has at present only one steam-boat 
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had to overcome, it has hitherto made but few 
v(ij*ages. The important fact has, however, been 
ascertained, that there Is no serious or insur- 
raouDtable obstacle to the adoption of this mode 
of navigation on this mag-nificent river ; and it is 
to be hoped, that the patentee, who is now 
exerting himself to procure a supply of boats, 
better suited to the purpose than those which 
have already been on the river, will be enabled 
to carry on the entei-priee with more activity, and 
avail himself of the advantages affi)rded byjhis 
valtiable amtract. 

According to the present mode of conveying- 
goods up the riv^r, it requires at least seventy 
days for the bongos and champans of tlie country, 
carrying, upon an average, eighty cargiis, and 
navigated by twenty-four men cacli, to go from 
Barrancas to Pefion de Conejo, the place where 
Mr, Elbers proposes to commence his road ; and 
when the watei- is at its height in the river, it re- 
quires a much longer time. The distance between 
these two places is about six hundred miles, and 
the present charge for freight in these boats is 
sixteen dollars the cai^. The average time in 
which passengers can perform this voyage in 
small boats is about a month ; but, during the 
greater part of it, they art; subjected to such a 
degree of misery and inconvenienc'e, that it alto- 
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getlier prevents females, or persons in delicate 
health, from undertaking the journey, unless under 
circumstances of absolute netessity. D', there- 
fbre, the steam-boats could perform the voyage 
even in a fortnight, which is a much longer time 
than ought to be requisite for a boat of a force 
and build adapted to this navigation, the advan- 
tages presented by this mode of conveyance 
would, necessarily, ensure it the whole canTing 
trade of the river ; for it virtually brings the 
capital, and the abundant produce of the plains in 
its vicinity, to one-third of its present distance 
from the coast. 

It is computed tliat the trade of Cartliagena 
affords freight to a champan of eighty cargas from 
Biurancaa every other day thi-oughout the year ; 
this will amount to 14,400 cargas annually ; and 
the trade from Santa Martha cannot be estimated 
at less than half that quantity, making together, 
21,600 cargas, the freight of which will amount 
to 259,S00 dollars ; aiid the freight of produce 
brought down the river^ together with the fare of 
passengers, must amply provide for all the ex- 
penses of the undertaking;. This calculation is 
made upon the present state of the trade ; but if 
unce this increased facility of communicatiim was 
established, there can be little doubt but that both 
the quantity of mercliandise carrietl up the river, 
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and that of produce brought donn for consump- 
tipn on the coast, or for exportation, will be 
greatly increased. 

In the same session of congress, a similar pri- 
idlege for the terra of ten years was granted to 
Colonel James Hamilton, an officer in the Colom- 
bian service, for the navigation of the Orinoco 
and its tributary streams, above the city of An- 
gostura. In the terms of tliis grant, the same 
stipulations, with respect to the conveyance of 
the mails and troops, were made as in that of 
Mr. Elbers. Colonel Hamilton, likewise, engaged 
to remove any obstructions in the river which 
might prevent its navigation by steam-boats ; to 
reduce the charge for freight as low as cireura- 
stances would permit, and to place boats in the 
river within two years after tlie date of the con- 
tract, under the peniUty of yO,000 dollars, ajid 
the forfeiture of the privilege. The Colonel pur- 
chased two boats in England for the purpose of 
fulfilling this contract ; but as they did not leave 
this country till the spring of 1826, the stipulated 
time had elapsed, and by a decree of the execur 
live, he has been amerced in the fine, and the pri: 
vilege declared void. | , ^t 

The profits arising from the introductioa,,tnf 
steam-boats into the Orinoco will not be, per- 
ba|>$, at the present moment, equal to those 
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derived from the same source in the Magdalena ;■ 
but the former of these rivers, being navigable as' 
high as Angostura by vessels of considerable bur- 
then, and coramuniuatiug by means of the nume- 
rous streams which fall into it, with the whole 
country lying at the foot and upon the eastera* 
and soutliern declivities of the eastern chain of* 
the Andes, liolds out much greater prospects of 
future advantage. Tlie town of Angostura, situated! 
on the south bank of the Orinoco, at the dis'^ 
tance of about 240 miles from its moutli, is the' 
capital of the province of Goayana ; but although' 
it is the only port through which the inhabitants' 
of a vast region, extending over more than 20,000' 
square leagues, receive the manufactures of Ea-' 
rope, it does not contain more than six thousand^ 
persons. It is not, however, to the scanty popa-' 
laliou of Guayana, or to the Orinoco alone, that' 
a steara-boat must, in the present state of thff 
country, look for support, but to the traffic of the' 
provinces of Apure and Varinas, brought do^Til 
the river Apure by means of its several branches' 
which penetrate through the llanos of Varinas 
and Caraccas to the very foot of the eastern Cor- 
dillera, and the chain of the coast ; and, through a' 
great part of their extent, will admit of this mode 
of navigation. '" 

The Apure falls into the Orinoco about two 
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hundred miles above Angostura ; and the distance 
from the confluence of the two rivers to San Fer- 
nando de Apiire, a considerable town in the pro- 
vince of Apure, and a place of some commerce, is 
rather more than a hundred miles ; from thence the 
navigation is contiuuedj partly on the Apure and 
partly on the river Santo Domingo, to Torufio 
and Varinas, at a distance of two hundred miles 
farther. The line of navigation of this branch of 
the commerce of the Orinoco extends, therefore, 
nearly eight Imndred miles from the mouths of 
the Orinoco to the extremity of the province of 
Varinas ; and when steam-navigation is estab- 
lished upon these rivers, the whole of the valuable 
produce of this fertile province, and great part of 
that of the province of Carabobo, will be conveyed 
through this channel to the markets of Europe. 
The Orinoco for eight hundred miles from its 
mouths presents no obstacle to the navigation of 
a steam-boat, which may not be surmounted with- 
out difficulty ; but its farther progress is there 
impeded by tlie Raudaies or cataracts of Atures, 
which divide the lower from the upper Orinoco. 
There are rapids at different places in the course 
of the river, at Muitaco, for instauc-e, about fifty 
miles above Angostura, and at Cariven and 
Tabaje near San Borja, a little below the couflti- 
ence of the river Meta with the Orinoco ; but as 
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in all these places ihere is sufficient depth of 
water, obstructions arising merely from the 
strength of the wrrent may be easily overoome by 
^e methods in common use for that purpose in 
Europe and the United States. 

About sixty miles below the cataracts^ the Ori- 
noco receives the Meta, a river which, issuing 
from the Paramos of Cundinamarca, keeps its 
course parallel to them for a hundred and fifty 
miles, to receive their tributary streams ; and then, 
bending to the east, crosses the llanos of Casa^ 
nare, and completes a course of more than four 
hundred miles before its confluence with the great 
river. 

At same. future period the navigation of the 
MetawiU become an object of great importance 
tO:Guayana, and all the. other eastern depart^ 
ments of the republic ; and may^ probably, pro- 
duce an interesting change in the direction of the 
commerce of the table-lands of Cundinamarca 
and Boyaca ; for, by the Rio Negro, one of its 
braocbas^ which, according to Humboldt, is navi- 
gable to a point within ten leagues of Bogota, it 
will atford a channel for conveying to the torrid 
regions of the plain and coast, those productions 
of a more temperate climate for which they are 
now depwdent on foreign nations/ 
. In the session of 1824, an application was made 
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to Congress, by Messrs. Manhard and Siickley, 
for the exclusive privilege of navigating- the La- 
goon of Maracaybo, together with the Zuha and 
other rivers falling into it, with steam-boats ; and 
the compliance of the legislature having likewise 
subjected the carrying trade upon these fine waters 
to this monopoly, the exclusive system was esta- 
blished throughout the greater part of tlie inhind 
navigation of the republic. When Mr. Manhard 
obtained this grant, he was already in possession 
of a steam-boat, which had been originally brought 
from the United States fi)r the purpose of navi- 
gating the Magdalena. He therefore immediately 
pQt it on the lagoon, where it has been at woi'k 
ever since. Tliis position is admirably calculated for , i 
steam-navigation; and its establishment caanOt:, 
fail to prove highly beneficial to the agricultun^ti 
and commerce of the departments of ZuUq ai|4^ 
Boyaca, and, if well conducted, extremely luero-^o 
tive to the parties engaged in tliis enterpriseviltj'.! 
It is obvious, that the extraordinary prgfi^o 
arising from these monopolies must impose' ad 
burthen of no small magnitude upon the Colom*ii 
bian nation ; and the only justification of the ga«|j 
vemment for adopting such a measure, wouldliBij 
found in the impossibility of introducing Utesrif 
impi-ovements, hy the ordinary inducements held'J 
out to persons of capital to enter into such spec^flp 
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lations, or by tJie public benefit to be derivfed' 
from th6 accoraplisJi merit of the conditions with ' 
which these grants were accompanied, and the 
inability of the government, or of tlie districts 
particularly interested in their completion, to carry 
thera into exettution. With respect to the first 
of these motives, so far from there having" been 
any difficulty to apprehend in the introduction 
of this new mode of navigation, it may be safely 
asserted, that the interference of government has 
alone prevented the rivers of Colombia from being 
covered with steam-boats. 

Nearly a year previous to the first of these 
grants being made by the Congress, an individual 
had svicceeded in entering the Magdalenu witli 
a boat of this description ; lie had not, however, 
provided himself with the necessary information 
rrapecting the depth of the river, or the strength 
of its current ; and after having, with much diffi- 
culty, succeeded in overcoming tlie obstacles which 
opposed his entrance into the river, he found that 
his boat drew too much water, and that its engine 
had not sufficient power to stem tlie rapidity of 
the stream : he therefore, after having incurred 
great expense and loss, withdrew it from the 
Magdalena, and took it down to tlie river Atrato ; 
but it was found insutficient even for tliat river, 
and was brought back to Carthagena, where it 
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lay for some time, and has, 1 believe, since been 
broken up. Shortly after, Mr. Manliard, who 
has since obtmned the monopoly of the Lagoou 
of Maracaybo, procured a larger boat from the 
United States, with the intention of navigating 
the Magdalena ; but some circumstance having 
occurred to prevent its arrival so early as was 
expected, Mr. Elbers had, in the interim, obtained 
his grant, and Mr. Manhard could no longer enter 
that river. Some arrangement, howe\'er, took 
place between these gentiemen, and the boat, soon 
after its arrival, was sent round to the Magdalena. 
It succeeded in entering the river without diffi- 
culty, although it drew, as well as I can recollect, 
nearly seven (eet water : this is an important circum- 
stance, as, if such a channel can always be found 
at the mouth of the river, a steam-boat might 
at once take its freight on board at Santa Martlia 
and Carthagena, and enter the river, without 
subjecting the trade to tlie difficulties and dela\s 
of (he inland navigation. This boat, however, 
succeeded little better than the first ; for its draft 
of water was found to be too great to allow its 
passage over the shailows which occur below 
Mompox, and in other parts of the river : it was 
therefore withdrawn, and taken to Maracaybo. It 
is certainly extraordinary that any persons should 
have engaged in so important a concern us thai 
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of fitting out a steam-boat and sending it across 
the Caribbean gulf, without having first informed 
themselves of the different circumstances which 
affect the navigation of the river on which it was 
to be emplojed ; but, as these enterprises were 
undertaken so soon after the establishment of the 
independence of the republic, and before it was 
ascertained that such a navigation would succeed 
upon the Magdalena, they favour the supposition, 
that the present want of a sufficient number of 
steam-btiats to carry on the trade of the river ia 
owing entirely to the restrictions imposed by the 
exclusive system. 

It is hkewise probable, that the inhabitants, both 
of Carthagena and Santa Martha, would have 
been eager to improve their respective communi- 
cations with the Magdalena ; for there are, in each 
of those places, persons of opulence and enter- 
prise, to whom, collectively, the expense of such 
a work would have been trifling, although to an 
individual it is a serious consideration ; and ho 
nicely balanced are tlie advantages or ratlier the 
inconveniences now presented by these two chan- 
nels, through which all goods are exported into 
the interior of that part of the country formerly 
comprised in the viceroyalty of New Granada* 
that if either of iliese places had executed such 
a work, the coranaercial existence of the other 
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would have depended upon its following the 
example. 

Notwithstanding- the slow progress which has 
been hitherto made in the improv'ement of the in- 
land navigtition of Colombia, it is more advanced 
than that of its roads : indeed the necessity which 
exists in the mountainous districts of carrying 
everything on the backs of men or of beasts of 
burthen, has induced such a habit of employing" 
these modes of conveyance in every situation, that 
there are no roads for wheel-carriages even in 
those parts of the conntiy where the configuration 
of the surface would admit of their formation. Tlie 
Agricultural Company proposes to devote a part 
of its capital to remedy the inconvenience under 
which both commerce and agriculture labour from 
this defect; and it applied some time since to the 
government, for the grant of such a privilege as 
might enable it to undertake the construction of a 
rail-road, for the distance of fourteen miles, from 
the port of Laguira to tlie city of Caraccas, be- 
tween which places a very considerable traffic is 
carried on. 

About the same time an association was formed 
at Caraccas, with the title of " La Sociedad Em- 
prendadora," (Society of Enterprise,) for the pur- 
pose of undertaking works conducive to the pro- 
sperity of the country ; and it also made pn)posalb 
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to the government for the formation of a road for 
wheel-carriages between those places. It was 
natural and even politic in the government to 
foster and encourage this first display of native 
enteiprise ; and it has given the sodety a privilege 
for the construction of the road, and empowered it 
to demand a toll upon it for the peiiod of thirty 
years. . It is to be hoped that this example wUl be 
imitated in othei^ parts of the country ; for there is 
nothing which will have a more powerful tendency 
to ameliorate its general condition than the facility 
of . oonununication between its different districts 
which would be afforded by the execution of un- 
dertakings of this description. 
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which were in force under the arbitrary go- 
vernment of Spain. Therefore, notwithstanding; 
the boasted freedom of the constitution of Co- 
loinbia, the system of administration to whicli 
its several departments are subject, is strongly 
assimilated to a military despotism ; and the 
existing government exhibits the strange ano- 
maly of twelve despotic states linked together, and 
governed by a power professing to derive its 
authority from the collective voice of a people, 
who are individually subject to all the evils of 
arbitrary dominion. The intendentes receive a 
salary of six thousand dollars a year, their assessors 
two thousand, and the secretaries of the inten- 
dencies twelve hundred dollars each. 

The government of tlie provinces is infnisted 
to a governor, who, in the administration of 
justice and police, has powers similar to those of 
the intendente to whom he is immediately sub- 
ordinate : he also, if not himself a graduate of 
law, has an assessor, to instruct him in the law 
of the different cases brought before him. The 
salary of the governors depends upon the mag- 
nitude or importance of their respective pro- 
vinces; it averages about three tliousand dollars, 
and that of their assessors is about eight hundred 
dollars a year: those provinces, in which the ca- 
pital of the department is situated, have no other 
governor than the intendente. The cantons are 
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presided over by an officer, entitled the political 
judge, whose remuneration generally arises from 
his being intrusted with the collection of some 
part of (he public revenue ; and each paiish is 
ruled by two magistrates, called Alcaldes, who are 
annually appointed by tlie cabildo of the canton, 
and whose services are gratuitous- 
Several alterations have, since the establish- 
ment of the republic, been made, both in the 
number and the boundaries of the departments ; 
the latest law on the subject, passed during the 
last session of Congress, has assigned them the 
following limits. In this enumeration of the de- 
partments and provinces, 1 have given the names 
of all the capitals of departments, but have omit- 
ted those of the capitals of provinces which are 
identical with the name of the province itself. 
I have likewise added the estimated immber of 
the inhabitants of each province, as, in the present 
diflerenees between the central government and 
some of the departments, it may be interesting 
to know, not only the parts of the country which 
disapprove of the present system of government, 
but also the relative importance which they derive 
from the amount of their population. 

1. Department of Maturin, capital Cumana ; 
provinces, Cumana, 70,000; Barcelona, 
•••id' 44,000; Margarita, 15,000, its capital La 
■if' Asuncion. 
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I 2. Department of Venezuela, capital Caraccas ; 
provinces, Caraccas, 300,000 ; Carabobo, 
170,000, its capital Valencia. 

3. Department of the Orinoco, capital Varinas; 
provinces, Varinas, 80,000 ; Apure, 55,000, 
its capital Achagiias; Guayana, 45,000, 
its capital Angostura. 

Department of Zulia, capital Maracaybo ; pro- 
vinces, Maracaybo, 49,000; Coro, 30,000; 
Merida, 50,000 ; Trugiilo, 34,000. 

5. Department of Boyaca, capital Tunja ; pro- 

vinces, Tunja, 200,000 ; Socon-o, 150,000 ; 
Pamplona, 75,000; Casanare, 19,000, its 
capital Pore, 

6. Department of Gundiiiaraarca, capital Bo- 
gota; provinces, Bogota, 172,000; Antio- 
quia, 104,000, its capital Medellin; Mari- 
quita, 45,000, its capital Honda ; Neiva, 
50,000. 

7. Department of the Magdaleua, capital Car- 
tbagena; provinces, Carthagena, 130,000-; 
Santa Martha, 62,000 ; Mompox, 50,000 ; 
Rio Hacha, 7,000. 

8. Department of Cauca, capital Popayan ; pro- 
vinces, Popayan, 120,000; Choco, 22,000, 
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its capital Quibdo, better known by the 
name of Citara ; Pasto, 30,000 ; Buenaven- 
tura, 20,000, its capital Yscuanda. 

9. Department of the Isthmus, capital Pana- 
ma; provinces, Panama, 50,000; Veragna, 
30,000. 

10. Department of Ecuador, capital Quito; pro- 
vinces, Pichincha, its capital Quito ; Imba- 
burd, its capital Ibarra; Chimborazo, its 
capital Riobamba. 

11. Department of Asuay, capital Guenf a ; pro- 
vinces, Cuenja; Loja; Jaen de Bracaraoros 
y Mainas. 

12. Department of Guayaquil, capital Guaya- 
quil ; provinces, Guayaquil ; Manabi, its 
capital Puerto Viejo. 



The three last-mentioned departments composed 
the ancient Audiencia of Quito, and their total 
population, as estimated by Humboldt, amounts 
to 530,000. I have not seen any data since their 
late division to determine the population of their 
several provinces, and as it is a part of the country 
with which I am little acquainted, I cannot venture 
to calculate it. 

The four first of these departments composed 
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the former captain-generalship of Caraccas, gene- 
rally distinguished by the name of Venezuela; 
the five next, that part of the viceroyalty of New 
Granada, comprised in the Audieiicia of New 
Granada, and the remainder the Audiencia of 
Quito: the three great divisions of the present 
republic contain, thereforej — 

Venezuela 842,000 

New Granada 1,336,000 

Quito 550,000 

2,728,000 



i 



Each depai-tment sends four senators to the 
senate, or upper house of the legislature, and the 
provinces the number of representatives to the 
lower house determined by the article of tlie con- 
stitution already cited. The present number of 
representatives is about one hundred. Tlie Con- 
gress is directed by the constitution to Iiold one 
session in every year, to commence on the second 
of January, and continue, if nothing extraordinary 
occurs, for ninety days ; when, however, any par- 
ticular occurrence may render it necessary, the - 
session may be prolonged for thirty days more.., 
During tlte session, the senators and represejita*-;) 
tives receive nine dollars per day for their maia-/ 
teoance, and for each Colombian league (about , 
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ihree English miles) that the provinces in which 
they reside are distant from the capital, they are 
allowed a dollar and a half for travelling expenses. 
The distance from Bog^ota to Angostura is four 
hundred and twenty leagues, to Cumaaa four hun- 
dred and twenty-five, to Guayaquil tliree hundred 
and fifty, and to Cartliagena three hundi'ed leagues ; 
these allowances amount, therefore, altogether to 
a considerable sum. 

The president of the republic receives an annual 
salary of thirty-thousand dollars, and the vice-pre- 
sident, when acting as president during the absence 
of the latter, or other temporary impediment to his 
discharge of the office, receives eighteen thousand 
doUai-s, and an addition of six thousand when he 
performs the duties of the executive power. 

There are five secretaries of state, each of whom 
receives a salary of six thousand dollars, and their 
upper clerks one tliousand eight hundred dollars ; 
for the present the offices of secretary of war and 
of tlie navy are united in the same person. 

Tlie high court of justice, which holds its sittings 
in the capital, to receive appeals from the inferior 
tribunals, consists of five members, viz. ; three 
judges and two fiscals, each of whom receives four 
thousand dollars per annum. The judges of the 
superior courfs established in different parts of the 
country to obviate the inconvenlencies arising from 
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the expense and delay attending' the carrying of 
appeals from the distant provinces to the capital, 
receive a salary of three thousand six hundred 
dollars. 

If to these sums are added the salaries of the 
officers of the customs, and other subordinate 
agents spread over so vast an extent of territory, 
it will be found that the expenses of the adminis- 
tration of tliis republican government are very 
heavy — owing, however, rather to the necessity of 
having, under its present form^ such a multitude of 
separate governments, with each its petty adminis- 
tration, than to the exorbitance of the salary which 
any of its functionaries receive. 

Great, however, as these expenses are, the coat 
of their military and naval establishments consti- 
tute still more formidable items of the national 
expenditure. The Colombian army lias hitherto 
consisted of about thirty-three thousand men, viz. 
twenty-six thousand infantry, five thousand cavalry, 
and two thousand artillery ; but as one of the latest 
acts of the congress has decreed that the amount 
of the military force shall be taken into consider- 
ation every session, and regulated by the circum- 
stances of the country, it may be supposed that 
they do not mean permanently to burden the 
country with the expense of so large an establish- 
ment. By tliia act a great reduction has also 
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made in the number of generals and field-officers, 
and a regular system has been established for 
recruiting the aimy, which will put a stop to the 
arbitrary and oppressive measures resorted to 
during the war for filling its ranks ; the whole 
male population between tlie ages of eigliteen and 
thirty being now made subject to a conscription, 
by which one-fifth of the standing army will be re- 
placed by ballot every year ; the term of service, 
which may be either personal or by substitute, will 
bo therefore five years. 

The nominal pay of the troops, for it was little 
better, had been during the war very high, — that 
of a private being ten dollars, and that of a colonel 
two hundred dollars a month, and the intermediate 
grades in the same proportion ; but during the 
session of last year, the Congress considerably 
reduced it. The pay of the private is now six 
dollars a month, and that of all the other ranks 
has experienced a proportionate reduction ; but 
even at present, considering the relative prices of 
labour and provisions, it is much higher than that 
of tlie troops of the greater part of the continental 
powers of Europe. It will be unfortunate for the 
country, if the continuance of hostilities and the 
fear of invasion oblige the government to keep 
up so large a force ; for at the present rate of 
pay, that alone, independeut of other expenses, 
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amounts to a sum little short of three millions of 
dollars, or nearly half the amount of the revenue 
of the last year. Tlie estimate of the whole 
expenses of the military establishment for the 
present year, amounts to 6,803,296 dollars. 
During great part of the time that the ^var wab 
carried on ui the territory of the republic, the 
necessities of tlie government drove it frequently 
to the economical expedient of altogether wiUi- 
holding the pay of the troops ; this did very well 
whilst they were on active service, but when they 
came to he in gairison, symptoms of discontent 
were soon manifested, and the mutinies which 
arose entirely from this cause, in the 3ears 1822 
and 1833, at Carthagena and Santa Martha, 
taught tlie government liow dangerous it would 
be to trifle in future with a body of men ^*'bo 
began to feel their omi strength and importance, j 
The ranks of the army are filled with Indiana,, [ 
negroes, and all intermediate races, some of which 
produce excellent soldiers, uniting the docility 
of the Indian with the more hardy constitutional, 
and capability of bearing fatigue, which chara9-j., 
terise the negro and the Sambo : they are for th^,, 
most part in a good state of discipline, and maaj| „ 
of the regiments are capable of performing tlieir^j, 
evolutions with a steadiness and precision wliitjit , 
\vould not disgrace any European regiment^., 
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When the whole of the Colombian army returns 
from Peru, it will present an efficient force, on 
which the country may rely with confidence for its 
defence ; and its amount will admit of a number of 
troops being brought to bear upon every part of 
the coastj sufficient to repel any fore* which the 
present state of Spain will allow her to collect for 
the purpose of again attempting an invasion. In 
addition to the regular army, there is a militia, 
consisting of the whole male population between 
the ages of sixteen and foity ; tins force has been 
organised in some of the maritime towns, and put 
oh a tolerably efficient footing: but in general, 
little has been done towards its formation, and no 
great reliance could be placed upon if. 

The navy of Colombia is one of her weakest 
poihts, notwithstanding the anxiety she has evinced 
to create a maritime force, and the sums she has 
lavished in the attempt. At its first formation 
by Admiral Brion, it consisted of a few brigs and 
schooners, manned principally by foreigners ; but 
the circumstances of the Colombian government 
at that time not allowing it to be very punctual in 
the payment of its seamen — a class of persons 
who are rather nice upon that point, — they became 
disgusted with the service ; and being for the most 
part English and Anglo-Americans, they took 
ev^ly bpportunity of (he arrival of a man of war 
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of their respective nations la the ports of Colombia, 

to claim the protection of their national flag, and 

I quit the service of the republic. The ships which 

I %e Colombians had purchased were also old and 

f 'gotten, and proved asource of continual expense. 

At length, the loan raised in England by Don 
1 Trancisco Antonio Zea, placing tliem in rather 
[ Tbetter circumstances, they added three or four 
' "Stout corvettes to their navy, and were embol- 
dened to offer battle to the Spanish squadron, and 
attempt to prevent it from throwing supplies into 
Maraeaybo, at that time held by Morales, In the 
'^tion which ensued, they were however over- 
' powered by the superior force of the Spaniards ; 
'and notwithstanding tiie gallant conduct of their 
commander. Commodore Daniels, a native of the 
United States, they were completely defeated, and 
lost two of their corvettes. Tliis disgrace was 
afterwards in some measure retrieved by the cap- 
ture of the Spanish corvette, the Ceres, off the 
island of Cuba, by a small squadron under the 
Command of Colonel Bellucbe, being the only 
pWrvice, I beUeve, their navy has ever rendered 
"'them on the ocean. The second loan they pro- 
cured in England, again afforded them the means 
of increasing their navy, and as they seem to 
have thought that nothing was wanting but 
and ships to render them a naval power. 
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immediately laid out a part of it in the purchase, 
iu Europe and Nortli America, of vessels nearly 
equal iu force to a British seventy-four. They 
have now in their ports two or three of this class 
of vessels — some corvettes, and several brigs and 
schooners : but, unfortunately, there are not in the 
whole republic, sailors enough to man one of their 
large ships ; and English and Anglo-American 
sailors being tired of the service, it is very pro- 
bable that their newly purchased navy will lie in 
port till it falls to pieces, or becomes a prey to 
the worms. 

It would, perhaps, have been better for Colom- 
bia, had she followed the example of the United 
States in this part of their policy. Tliis latter 
country, although formed by nature for a naval 
power of the first order, and having at ita com- 
mand every essential for the formation and equip- 
ment of a navy, was content, for many years after 
the declaration of her independence, with two or 
three fiigates, and some smaller vessels, to protect 
her extensive commerce. Colombia, on the con- 
trary, has determined to have a navy at any cost, 
idthough she is obliged to buy the ships and every 
article necessary for their equipment, even to the 
provisions for the crew, and she is even then 
dependent on the caprice of a foreign sailor, to 
enable her to send any one of her vessels to sea. 
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„ III short, Colombia has at present no means 
within herself of forming a navy capable of oppos- 
ing any effectual resistance, even to the feeble 
power of Spain, whose squadrons can at pleasure 
blockade her ports and keep her coasts in alarm ; 
it would, therefore, be more prudent in her to 
desist from the vain attempt ; for so long as she 
is under the necessity of purchasing every article 
req^uisite, both for the formation and maintenance 
of a naval force, it will prove not only a hopeless 
but a ruinous undertaking. 

There are, likewise, natural obstacles which 
threaten to oppose her attainment, even at a fu- 
ture period, of any great degree of naval power; 
one of the most serious and insurmountable is 
the total want of a nursery for the formation of 
sailors ; for her fisheries are all carried on in her 
harbours, or close in to the shore, in the bays on 
her coast, employing only small canoes ; and, not- 
withstanding her extensive line of coast, she lias 
in the Caribbean sea no coasting trade whatever ; 
this arises partly from there being no mutual de- 
mand or interchange of the necessaries of life be- 
tween her maritime cities ; but, principally, from 
the situation of Iier coasts within tlie limits of the 
trade-winds, in consequence of which, di«-ing tlie 
greater part of the year, easterly and north- 
easterly gales prevail from. Cape Codera to Porty 
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Bello ; and the passage of vessels bound to wind- 
ward is rendered so difficult and tedious, that a 
voyage from Carthagena to Europe is attended 
witli less danger, and requires a shorter time than 
the passage to windward from that city to Porto 
Cabelio or Laguira, The last of these difficulties 
may, perhaps, be removed by the introduction of 
steam-boats ; but even if they are able to make 
head against the wind and current on this coast', 
the nature of the employment on board such ves- 
sels is not calculated to make very expert sailors. 
The seamen Colombia has at present are princi- 
pally formed in the Island of Margarita and the 
Lagoon of Maracaybo ; but they are not nume- 
rous, and the introduction of steam-boats in the 
navigation of the latter is likely, still farther, to 
decrease their numbers. The navigation of the 
coast on the Pacific will not be hable to the same 
difRculties ; but its population is at present very 
smalt, and steam-boats will there likewise soon 
monopolise the whole of the carrying trade. 

But even if Colombia could man her ships, she 
has no natives capable either of commanding or 
of acting in the capacity of subaltern and petty 
officers, on board of them, for, Padilla, although 
inferior to no one in personal bravery, or in the 
figilting of a gunboat, having had no other nau- 
tifcal education than that acquired during a short 
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service as boatswaia, or boatswain's mate, on 
board an English man-of-war, cannot be supposed 
well qualified for the management of one of their 
large ships ; and although their deficiency in com- 
manders is supplied by some foreign ofiQcera of 
ability, who, in addition to those already men- 
tioned^ stjll remain in their service; even their 
skill is rendered of no avail by the want of subal- 
terns ; the greater part of those foreigners who 
have heretofore filled those situations having re- 
iii'ed from tlie service in disgust. 

To remedy these defects in the Colombian navy, 
j « marine school has been established at Cartha- 
^na for the purpose of providing a supply of 
I -officers ; and by a law of the last session of eon- 
I ^ess, provision has been made for the organisa- 
I ^on of a marine militia, to be raised in the mari- 
time departments by a ballot amongst all persons 
, between the ages of sixteen and forty, who follow 
! ihe occupation of fishing, or are employed either 
I in the merchant service, or in the internal navi- 
gation of the country. They will, by tlie first 
«f these expedients, ensure a future sujjply of 
' flfficers, and, by the second, they may immedi- 
' Utely fill their ships with men ; but the greater 
' part of tliem will be ill qualified to discharge the 
duties of a sailor. It is not easy to calculate the 
actual expense of a navy thus constituted, but Ihe 
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minister, in his estimate for the present year, 
thinks it necessary to set apart 4,809,077 dollars 
for its maintenance. 

Notwithstanding the little service rendered du- 
ring the revolutionary war by the national vessels, 
the trade of Spain has been greatly harassed by 
the numerous privateers which have cruised against 
it, under the Colombian flag. These have, with 
few exceptions, been fitted out, commanded and 
manned by foreigners, principally English, French, 
and Anglo-Americans. By the naval code of Co- 
lombia, every vessel saiUng under her flag must 
be commanded by a citizen of the country, and a 
majority of its crew must likewise be Colombians. 
These conditions would have entirely prevented ■ 
the system of privateering, had not the first been 
dispensed with in the case of a privateer ; and the 
other complied with, by taking on board, in addi- 
tion to their effective crew, a number of Indians or 
negroes, who had, perhaps, never before seen the 
sea. These privateers were so enterprising and 
successful, that they almost entirely prevented the 
trade of Spain with the Islands of Cuba and 
Porto Rico from being carried on in Spanish ves- 
sels ; and the number of tlieir captures having, 
consequently, diminished, they have latterly crossed 
the Atlantic, and displayed the Colombian colours 
on the very coast of Spain. 
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■I It has been frequently asserted in Europe, that 
'the numerous acts of piracy committed in the Ca- 
■ribbean sea have been owing^ to the encourage- 
'ment given to privateers by the Colombian go- 
vernment, or the careless manner in which its 
commissions were granted ; this accusation is, 
however, certdnly without foundation, for no 
nation can take greater precautions than Colombia 
has done to prevent such aii abuse of her flag ; 
. her laws for tlie regulation of privateers being 
, particularly strict and severe ; and no vessel of 
this description being allowed to sail from her 

- ports, without having left some respectable and 

■ responsible person as surety for its observance of 

- them, and for its general good conduct during the 

■ cruize. It is, indeed, well known in the West 
^ Indies, that almost all the vessels by which those 

enormities have been perpetrated, were fitted out 

I 'in Cuba; and on the trials of some of the nurae- 
■ tons persons who have been taken into Jamaica 
' and executed for this ofience, it has been repeat- 
edly proved that even merchants of the Havannah 

i have not scrupled to engage in these disgraceful 
! transactions. 

During the early part of the contest between 

II Spain and her colonies, another flag had appeared 
' in those seas, which served as a pretext to cover 

the depredations carried on against the aimmerce 
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of that power. When the Captain-generalship 
of Buenos Ayres raised the standard of revolt 
against the dominion of the motlier-countrj*, the 
north-eastern provinces, which liad foiined part 
of that government, separated from the new re- 
public, and establishing themselves as an inde- 
pendent state, assumed the name of the Banda 
Oriental, Being situated at some distance from 
the mouth of the river Plata, the city of Buenos 
Ayres, which stands below them on that river, 
cut off their intercourse with the coast, till Artegas, 
their commander, contrived to seize upon Monte 
Video, and opened a communication with the 
ocean. The first use he made of this advantage 
was to issue numerous commissions to privateers 
to cruize against the Spaniards ; and one of tliese 
was obtmned by Aury, a Frenchman, who, finding 
the coast possessed by the Banda Oriental Utile 
adapted to his p\irpose, transferred his station to 
the Caribbean sea. He there took possession 
of the island of Old Providence, and establishing 
an independent jurisdiction, collected a squadron 
of ten or twelve brigs and schooners, and carried 
on very successful hostilities against the trade of 
Cuba and Porto Rico, and even attacked the 
harbours, and made descents on the Mexican 
coast. This abuse of the re-spect paid by the 
maritime powers to the flags of the nascent re- 



publics was carried on for some time with im- 
punity ; it, however, at length excited the atten- 
tion of the British commander on the Jamaica 
station, and measures were about to be adopted 
for the suppression of this estabUshmeiit, when 
Aury received an injury by a fall from his horse, 
which occasioned his deatli, and the person who 
Bucceeded him in the command oflFered the ser- 
vices of himself and his vessels to the republic 
of Colombia. These offers were accepted by that 
government, and the island of Old Providence, 
together with San Andres, and the two Corn 
islands, which had been formerly subject to the 
vice-royalty of New Granada, were talien pos- 
session of by the republic, and now form one of 
the cantons of the province of Carthagena. 

Notwithstanding the inefficient state of the Co- 
lombian navy, and the absolute nullity of that of 
Mexico, these two powere, elate with the success 
which has attended their efforts within their own 
territories, and desirous of avenging themselves 
upon Spain for the obstinacy with which she has 
refused to acknowledge their independence, me- 
ditated, some months ago, an aitack upon the 
island of Cuba ; the embarrassed state, however^ 
of their finances, or, perhaps, more deliberate re- 
flecfioa upon the consequences of such an attempt, 
put a stop to the execution of this project. But. 
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the apprehensions of losing this valuable remnant 
of her American possessions, at length roused the 
Spanish court from its lethargy, and stimulated 
it to such energetic measures of defence, that, 
seconded as they were by the fears of the Eu- 
ropean and Creole inhabitants of the island, to 
whose imagination the threatened invasion pre- 
sented all the horrors of a servile war, it has been 
enabled to resume oflensive operations, and adopt 
measures of retaUatiou, which have threatened 
unpleasant results both to Mexico and Colombia. 
It has often excited surprise, that amidst the 
wreck of the Spanish power in its transatlantic 
dominions, Cuba should have escaped the revo- 
lutionary contagion, and remained Grm in its 
allegiance to Spain. Tliis loyalty has acquired 
for the capital of the island the honorary title of 
" Siempre fiel," (ever faithful,) but it proceeds 
rather from a dread of the excitement which any 
internal convulsion might produce amongst its 
black population, and from the conviction of its 
inability to maintain its independence, than from 
any attachment to the despotic government of 
Spain ; for there is no city in the countries which 
have shaken off the Spanish yoke, where liberal 
and national topics have been more freely dis- 
cussed, or have awakened a more lively interest 
than in the Havana. Humboldt, in his enuni&- 
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ration of the population of the different West In- 
dian islands, states that of Cuba to have consisted, 

r tol833, of 326,000 whites, 190,000tree peopleof 
eJOloiir, and 956,000 slaves. Till the end of the 

; Iftst eenturj', the nnmber of the white population 
s»as in a much greater ratio to that of the blacks 

I than it is at present : for during' the last twenty- 

I five years, the increased cultivation of the island 
kas augmented the demand for slaves ; and for the 

[ three or four years previous to the abolition of the 
' tfeve-trade, which, by a treaty with Great Britain, 
wiis island was allowed to carry on till 1819, an 
extraordinary activity was displayed in the impor- 
tation of those unfortunate beings. 

I was, myself, in the Havana in that year, and 
the number of slaves imported was calculated at 
little less than 30,000. Cuba, however, has still 

[ fee advantage of possessing a greater proportion 
Af white population than any other island in the 
West Indies belonging to European powers, 
with the exception t)f Porto Rico ; the average 
erf the English islands giving a majority of slaves 

[hi the ratio of five to one. 
t The number of regular troops which Spain con- 
siders necessary to garrison the forts and preserve 
tranquillity in the island, is about five thousand 
tneri ; there is likewise a militia of thirty thousand 
white persons, consisting principally of cavalrj', 



biit they are in a state of very little discipline, and, 
from the nature of the country, incapable of op- 
posing; any effectual resistance to an Invading 
army. Notwithstanding the amount of this force, 
and the numerous blood-hounds whieli are kept as 
its auxiliaries on .the principal estates in the island, 
there are frequent insurrections of the negroes, 
who are not generally iu a state of much subordi- 
nation ; a rising of tlie slaves is therefore generally 
dreaded as the immediate consequence of an inva- 
sion by a force consisting of sucli materials as those 
which compose the Colombian anny, and it would 
be inevitably attended with the massacre of every 
white person wlio had not the means of escaping 
to the fortresses. It would be a calamity very 
extensively felt if this fine island were to meet 
witli such a fate ; and it would likewise be a sub- 
ject of regret, that these young republics should 
draw down upon themselves the resentment and 
indignation of the civilised world by this wanton 
act of hostility, for such it must be considered, as 
they could never hope to turn to tlieir own advaa- 
tage the storm which their mere presence would 
raise, or the confusion and horrors which would 
be its unavoidable results. The strength of the 
Havana would indeed enable it to mock the 
attempts either of such a foreign enemy, or of the 
revolted population of the islMid ; but the destine- 
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tion and desolation of the country would leave it 
an Insulated spot, useless to Spain, and aii object 
of jealousy and contention to all the maritime 
powers of tlie world. 

The consequences of such a revolution in Cuba 
would be particularly felt by Great Britain and the 
United States, on account both of its impoi-tance 
as a military station, commanding the commerce 
of a considerable part of the American continent, 
and likewise from its proximity to tlieir own colo- 
nies or states in which the condition of the popu- 
lation gives reason for apprehensions of a similar 
catastrophe. The anxiety, long felt on this sub- 
ject by the g-ovemment of the United States, has 
manifested itself on several occasions, particularly 
by the extraordinary negotiation in which, unso- 
licited by either of tlie paiiies interested, she has 
been lately engaged with Russia, to induce that 
power to mediate between Spain and her late 
colonies, apparently for no other pui-pose than that 
of obtaining her guarantee of the tranquil posses- 
ion of Cuba and Porto Rico to the crown of Spain. 
There can be little doubt also, that the strong 
opposition made in the Anglo-American legislature 
to the proposal of sending representatives to the 
congress at Panama was overcome by these appre- 
hensions respecting Cuba: for if it iiad not had 
some such object of importance in view it would 
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have Bcomed to exhibit itself in such an empty 
pageant. 

The strong language used in the debates of both 
houses of congress on this occasion bus in a great 
measure disclosed the views of the government of 
the United States, and given publicity to the sen- 
timents prevalent on this question throughout the 
Southern States of the Nortli American Union. 
The following extract from the s"peech delivered in 
the senate by one of the members for Georgia, 
may be taken as a specimen of this general feeling. 
"Cuba and Porto Rico," said Mr. Berrien, " must 
remain as they are ; to Europe the president has 
said, ' we cannot allow a transfer of Cuba to any 
European power.' We must hold a language 
equally decisive to the Spanish American States, 
We cannot allow their principle of universal eman- 
cipation to be called into action, in a situation 
where, from its neighbourhood, its contagion would 
be dangerous to our quiet and safety." If senti- 
ments such as these influenced the decision of the 
Anglo-American congress, we may hazard the 
supposition, that their deputies are instructed to 
Mgnify to the new states the wishes or perhaps the 
orders of thdr government not to interfere with 
Cuba. 

...u.T1ie importance of this island* which, indepen- 
"'"•■The tollovring observations on the importance of the 
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dent of the apprehensions excited by the numbers 
and condition of its black population, renders it au 
object of such solicitude, arises from the strengtfi ■ 
and security of the harbour of the Havana, com^tl 
bined with the peculiar advantages of its situation,- ' 
and the circumstances which attend the navigation 
of the sea, which is engulphed between tlie shores 
of tlie North and South American continents.-' 
Throughout the tropical regions, the prevalent 'i 
direction of the wind is tlie same with" that of theii 
sun in its diurnal course ; and blowing with regu- '•' 
larity from east to west, it forces the waters of the'' 
Atlantic into the soutberti side of the Caribbean- ' 
Gulph, through which they are carried westwardyi-' 
till meeting opposition to their farther progress in-'t 
that direction from the barrier of the Istlimus of?t 
Darien, they are returued to the ocean by a coni'n 
trary stream through the GiUph of Florida. VeswiJ 
sels, therefore, from the coasts of South America 'i 
have, in shaping their («urse to the eastward, toi'| 
contend at all times against the wind, and duriag U 
the greater part of the year against the united^ " 
force of wind and current; and, if too far to tho'-^ 
westward to make either the windward or Moim< « 

. .ntf 

Havana appeared in a. little pamphlet, whicli the autboT; tf 
these pages puWished in the year 1820, in KingBton, Jamaifn; 
but S9, in all probability, it was never seen out of ■*«■ IslriidjP'' 
he inaked no apology Tor now repeating them. I ' lUiiiN 
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sitaated at the western and eastern 
extremities of the island of Santo Uomingo, they 
are. under the necessity of doubling' Cape Antonio, 
the western point of Cuba, and proceeding to 
Europe or then ortheni parts of America by the^ 
Gulph Stream. The fortress of the Havana, sHo-' 
atedio north latitude 23° 8', nearly under the treble 
of Caocer, is directly opposite to Cape Sable, the 
most southerly point of the Fl<iridas, and at not 
more than the distance of one hundred miles from 
it ; it has therefore an absolute controul over the 
trade between Eurojw and all the western ports of 
Colombia, the Isthmus of Darieii, the Mosquito 
shore, Honduras, Campeachy, Mexico, the vast 
countries whose riches are poured down the ma- 
jestie stream of the Mississippi, and western Flo- 
rida. Tlie produce of Jamaica would likewise. ifl 
time of war find a difficulty in reaching^ Europe, 
if the Havana were in possession of a hostile 
power : for even in time of peace more than lialf 
^le homeward-bound ships from that island prefer, 
when not under apprehension of pirates, the pas-^ 
sage round tlie western cape of Cuba; and during' 
waTj when they are collected in large convoys, the 
windwai'd passages are sCrSircely ever attempted. 

Although the extent of the island of Cuba, nearly 
equal to tliat of Great Britain, and its fertility, 
would necessarily occasion an influx of wealtli to 
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its capital, there are adventitious circumstances 
wlijeh have contributed to the aggrandisement of 
the Havana ; for it was always considered by the 
Spaniards as the port of Mexico, which has no 
harbour on its eastern coast where a vessel can 
lie in security; and it was likewise the rendezvous 
of the Galeons from Porto Bello, and the Flota 
frorti Vera Cruz, which for so many years conveyed 
to Europe the riches of the western world. The 
wealth thus collected in this city was an object of 
attraction to the piratical adventurers, who, under 
the name of Buccaneers, formerly infested these 
seas, and it suffered repeatedly from their pre- 
datory attacks. The attention of Spain was there- 
fore early directed to the improvement of it* 
natural means of defence, and considerable works 
were erected for the purpose of placing it in a 
state of greater security ; they opposed, however, 
an ineffectual resistance to the attack of the 
British in 1763. 

It is extraordinary that England should ever 
have relinquished so valuable a conquest, but 
probably her relative strength at that time did not 
enable her to withstand the anxious desire of Spain 
to recover this important place, and at the ensu- 
ing peace it was exchanged for the Floridas. Tlie 
Spaniards always considered the Havana as the 
key of their American dominions. As soon, there- 
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Ibre, as they had regained possession of it, they 
expended immense gums in the erection of addi- 
tional works, which are now so eoraplete, that if 
properly manned, aided as they are by the delete- 
rious effects of a tropical climate, they may be 
deemed impregnable. It is not more than thirty 
years since the produce of Cuba was less than that 
of the small island of Antigua ; but its exportation 
of coffee is now superior in quantity to that of 
Jamaica, and it is rapidly approaching to an 
equality with that island in the production of 
sugar ; its revenue has, in consequence of this 
increased cultivation, become so considerable, that 
during the revolutionary war in Colombia, it in a 
great measure supported the Spanish array in that 
country, besides transmitting a considerable fium 
annually to Spain ; whereas it formerly received 
from Mexico no less a sum than 1,826,000 dollars 
for the support of its government, and the main- 
tenance of its fortifications. 

The harbour of the Havana is one of the most 
secure and commodious in the world, being formed 
by an oblong lake of about three miles in length, 
and one and a half in breadth, surrofunded by 
eminences which shelter it from every wind, and 
communicating with the sea by a channel of about 
half a mile in length, and from two to three hun- 
dred yards in widtli, upon the western bank of 
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which the city is built. This channel is admirably 
'defended : on its eastern bank, at the entrance 
iVom the sea, stands the Moro — a strong castle, 
mounting one hundred guns, wliich, at tlie time 
the English took the Havana, was its only defence 
lOn this side : but when the Spaniards became again 
masters of the place, they constructed a fortress 
of extraordinary strength, extending from the 
Moro along the whole length of the eastern bank 
of the channel. This work is cut out of the soUd 
rock, and from the mode of its constructiou has 
received the name of the Cavanos ; it mounts 
three hundred and fifty guns. There are likewise 
batteries at the foot of the Moro, and under the 
' Cavaiios, on a level with the water, and fitted up 
' to throw red-hot shot. On the opposite bank also 
' there are four batteries, mounting from twelve to 
twenty gims each, forming altogether a defence 
which renders the entrance of a hostile force 
almost impossible. It is equally strong towards 
the land ; for, in addition to the wall which runs 
across the neck of land upon which the city is 
' built, the Spaniards have, since the attack of the 
English, built upon an eminence, at the distance 
' of about two miles from the city, a fort, named 
Fort Principe, perhaps the finest and most difficult 
of approach of any ui tlie world. Tliis beautifid 
work mounts one hundred and sixty guns, and 
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commands, on one side, tlie whole of the beach near 
the city, and on the other, crossing its fire with 
that of fort Ataro, which stands at the western 
extremity of the harbour, completely prevents the 
approach of a hostile force from the country. 

The streng^ of this position, and the ascen- 
dancy, which its possession would give to any 
maritime power over so great a portion of the 
commerce of the western hemisphere, necessarily 
induce both England and the United States to 
watch over it with a jealous eye. It seems, how- 
ever, to be an object of much greater importance 
to Great Britain than to the United States, for 
the latter power has, by the acquisition of the 
Floridas, dready obtained a position on the great 
channel of western traffic, which, in the event of 
war, would afford means of intercepting and 
annoying British commerce, only to be counter- 
acted by the occupation of Cuba by England; 
tand if, in addition to this advantage already 
secured, the United States should, either by con- 
quest, or by taking Cuba into their confederation, 
gain possession of the Havana, the intercourse of 
Eurc^ with the greater part of the western 
■ world would be dependent on tlie pleasure of that 
I gOTemment, and her commerce niight be consi- 
■ dered as virtually excluded from the Caribbean 
I sea. 
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To return, however, from this digression, to the 
proposed invasion of Cuba by the Colombians and 
jMexicans, it may be remarked, that, even if the 
conquest or revolution of this island could be 
effected, without producing- the consequences so 
much apprehended, it would hold out little pros- 
j>ect of advantage to Colombia, for, independent 
of the general impolicy of any attempt to enlarge 
her present territory, there is no reciprocity of 
' interest to induce either of those countries to wish 
for a closer connection. With regard to Mexico, 
. the case is somewhat different ; for the union of 
Cuba to that republic would afford her the im- 
portant advantage of a secure harbour, from 
[ whence her coast might be supplied with the 
' Manufactures of Europe, and at the same time 
i fiiniish her with a military position to cover her 
I B^steni frontier, and enable her to form a navy for 
[ ithe protection of her coasts and commerce. Cuba 
jffould, however, by no means derive equal ad- 
[ .Vantage from such an union ; it is not therefore 
[ iikely, that she will sacrihce her own interests to 
he accommodation of Mexico. 
^ The Spaniards are SMd to have at present in 
[ Cuha a military force of nearly ten thousand 
i men, and their squadron lately consisted of a man 
of war, and five or six large frigates, the com- 
mand of which was intrusted to Laborde, an 
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and indefatigable officer, who, for the last eight 
yearSj has been actively employed in hostilities 
against Colorabiaj and is intimately acquainted 
with every part of her coasts. By embarking 
a body of troops on board of such a sqnadron, 
and making demonsti'atioiis of invasion on differ- 
ent parts of the Colombian coast, he might keep 
it in continnal alarm, and produce, at least, the 
effect of obliging the government of that country to 
keep up a raihtary force, ill suited to the present 
state of its finance. I think tliis, however, will be 
the extent of the mischief he can do to Colombia ; 
for if care is taken to prevent him from gaining 
possession of any of the fortresses on the coast, 
by such circumstances aa gave Maracaybo to 
Morales, in 1822, the whole force which Spain 
now has in Cuba would be unable to maintain 
itself in the field against the Colombian army. 
The Spaniards can likewise do httle injury to the 
trade of Colombia ; for she has veiy few vessels 
under her flag, and foreign vessels cannot be 
prevented from entering her ports, except in the 
case of an actual blockade, which, in consequence 
of the number of her ports, and the tempestuous 
weather on her coasts, has been always a difficult 
and, generally, a nugatory attempt, having ended, 
in most instances, in the destruction of the vessels 

which have hitherto undertaken it. , , 

ifltff 
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g,ljCplombiahas, in ray opinion, a great advantage 
.fly^e"" Mexico in their respective means of opposing 
.:i^ invasion; for the protracted contest she has 

pr fifteea years maintained ag^nst the mother- 
[<^untry, during the greater part of which time 

an active war has been carried on in her territory, 
4ias given discipline and confidence to her troops, 
tOnd military habits to her population, which the 
JVIexicans have not yet had an opportunity of 
^acquiring: the alternation of success and defeat 

■ during the period of so long a war has liitewise 
.afforded the Colombians an opportunity of extir- 
ipating the greater paii. of the European Spaniards 
iand other adherents of the cause of Spain, whilst 

■ in Mexico there still remains a strong party 
.attached to the former government. 

,! In this and the preceding chapter, I have pre- 
sented a general view^ both of the expenditure of 
fColombiaj and of "the means fay which she endea- 
TiTTOura to raise a revenue to support it. But to 
fenable persons interested m the financial pros- 
perity of that countiy to form a correct opinion 
, of its present condition, it will be necessary, like- 
■jWise, to oflFer some remarks on the expedients by 
.^vhich the government of Colombia provided for 
^lt« expenditure during tlie infancy of its establish- 
iments, and the burtliens they have entailed npou 
lier. 
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In tbe early part of the revolutionary war, the 
patriots were but ill supplied with money to pur- 
chase the articles indispensably necessary for the 
support of the cause in which they were embarked. 

A state of warfare in the warm climates of 
South America is not, indeed, so costly as in Eu- 
rope, for much lighter and less expensive clothing 
is suiEcient for the soldier ; and the cattle which 
wander in the plains and woods furnish him with 
cheap and ready means of support ; money is, 
however, still necessary for the purpose of pro- 
curing arms and ammunition ; or, in its default, 
persons must be found willing to hazard their 
property on the risk of eventual payment, and 
furnish the requisite supplies in rehance on the 
honour of the parties, if their enterprise is at- 
tended with success. The South Americans for- 
tunately found in England and the West Indies 
many persons of this description, who embarked 
in these speculations, and provided them with 
the means of maintaining the contest in which 
they were engaged. 

As might be expected, supplies furnished on 
so precarious a security were charged at a high 
price, as an indemnification for the risk incurred, 
and the debentures given in payment, or rather 
in acknowledgment of the debt, bore, likewise, a 
high rate of interest. As soon, thei-efore, as the 
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Colombians had succeeded in establishing their 
independence, and began to exercise the prero- 
gutives of sovereignty, they became necessarily 
anxious to relieve themselves from the burtheus 
imposed by the insecurity of their previous situation ; 
and, following the example of older governments, 
attempted to raise in England, on the credit of 
their resources, a sufficient sum to discharge the 
most urgent of their debts, and prepare a fund for 
further exigencies, till tlie arrangement of their 
affairs should enable them to provide a revenue 
adequate to tlieir expenditure. Previous^ there- 
fore, to the installation of the constitutional con- 
gress, Bolivar, at that time acknowledged as the 
head of the government, sent Seiior Zea to Eng- 
land, and invested him with full powers to act, 
according to his judgment, for the service of the 
republic ; and, if possible, to procure a loan to tlie 
amount of five millions sterling, to be applied to 
the purposes above-specified. 

The successes of the patriots had inspired in 
England such confidence in their cause, that Zea 
would have found no difficulty in procuring the 
whole of that sum, but he Umited the amount of 
the loan which he contracted for to two millioos 
sterUng, with part of which lie discharged some 
of the debts of Colombia ; and witli the remaitider 
procured such supplies as the country stood in 
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need of. This loan was contracted for by the 
house of Messrs, Herring, Graham, and Powles; 
the Colombian government receiving eighty pounds 
for every hundred, and engaging to pay an into 
rest of six per cent, in half-yearly dividends, pay- 
able the 1st of May and November in each year, 
and to approjiriate one per cent, to the formation 
of a fiuid for the liquidation of tlie debt. 

It was generally considered by jiersons in Lon* 
don conversant with such subjects, that the con- 
tract made by Zea was, under the cireiimstauees 
in which Colombia was then placed, and in com- 
parison with the terms of loans raised by other 
powers, extremely favourable to the republic. In 
the interval, however, which had elapsed between 
Zea's appointment and the negotiation of tlie 
loan, the constitutional goveruraeat had been 
established ; which, on receiving intelligence of tlie 
steps he had taken, and the manner ui which 
he had appropriated the money, issued a decree 
declaring that the powers granted to Zea by the 
president did not extend to financial arrange- 
ments, and refusing to acknowledge the loan he 
had contracted, as a debt of the nation. 

These measures excited the indignation of every 
person engaged in the loan, as the documents 
with which Zea was provided, signed by the pre- 
sideitt, and eountersigned by the secretary for 
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foreign affairsj contained the clearest evidence of 
the validity of his appointment ; and his continu- 
ance in England, as accredited agent of the new 
government, seemed to imply their tacit acknow- 
ledgment of ail the powers with which he had 
been originally invested. Altliough the govern- 
ment of Colombia was not amenable to the laws 
of England, tlie opinions of some of (he most 
eminent counsel in London were taken on. the 
subject; and they imanimously agreed that the 
government was bound to fulfil the engagements 
entered into by Zea. Strong representations 
were made by the parties interested to the go- 
vernment of Colombia, but, unfortunately, the 
circumstances of this affair were never thoroughly 
explained, in consequence of the death of Zea, 
which event took place before he had had an 
opportunity of vindicating his character from the 
aspersions cast upon it by the decrees of the 
Colombian executive. 

The successor to Zea, as agent to the republic 
■in England, was Senor Revenga, a gentleman 
well qualified, both by his natural talent, and a 
knowledge of the world, acquired by a residence 
in Europe and the United States, to promote the 
interests of his country in Europe. As, however, 
he was not authorised to acknowledge the loan 
contracted for by his predecessofj he was not very 
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favourably received in England ; and some other 
unpleasant circumstances, , in which he was 
involved by measures taken against him by a 
creditor of the republic, probably rendered his 
residence in London so little agreeable, that he in 
a short time solicited his recal. 

Senor Hurtado, the present Colombian minister 
in England, was appointed to succeed him ; and 
about the same time, the government, finding 
itself in want of more money, sent to England 
Senores Montoya and Arrublas, two opulent mer- 
chants of Colombia, who had become considerable 
creditors of the country by the advance of money 
during its necessities, as its commissioners, to 
endeavour to raise a further loan. It was well 
knovm that any such attempt would be fruitless, 
unless the former loan was acknowledged by the 
government ; and Seiior Hurtado was empowered 
to take tliis necessary step. The Colombian 
commissioners arrived in London early in 1824 ; 
and immediately made proposals to the capital- 
ists of the city to carry into effect the object of 
their mission. Money was at that time abundant 
in England, and public confidence strong in the 
resources and stability of the new American go- 
vernments; there was, therefore, considerable 
competition for this contract. Hie commission- 
ers, however, selected the offer of Messrs. B. A. 
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Goldschmidt and Co., although their bidding was 
not the highest, nor were the terms upon which 
they offered to transjact the agency of the a^o.vem- 
ment so favourable as those of some of the other 
parties who made proposals for the loan. 

By the teiins of this contract, the government 
received eighty-five per cent, upon 4,750,000/. 
sterling, the amount of this loan, engaging to 
pay an interest of six per cent, upon it, payable 
half yearly, on the 15th of January and of July in 
each year, and to appropriate an annual fund to 
provide for its redemption in thirty years. It had 
been usual, in similar loans, for the contractors to 
retain a sufficient sum to pay the dividends of the 
first two years ; in the present instance, an amount 
equal to the dividends for that term was withheld, 
but it was stipulated by the contractors, that the 
interest should commence from the 15th of Ja- 
nuary, 1824, although the loan itself was not 
contracted for till the month of May subsequent 
to that date ; and tlie first instalment upon it was 
not paid till June of that year, nor the last till the 
month of August, 1825. A great part of the 
money thus withheld became therefore rather a 
bonus to the contractoi-s than a security to the 
holders of stock for the payment of Ibeir divi- 
dends. 

By the eighth article of the contract, the con>^' 
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missioners appointed the house of Messrs. B. A. 
Goldschmidt and Co. agents for the republic in 
all its mercantile transactions in England. By 
the ninth, they were appointed special agents and 
commissioners for the payment of the interest of 
the loan and management of the sinking ftind, 
allovring thera a commission of two per cent, and 
all theii- expenses. And by the tenth, the re- 
public engaged to negotiate no other loan in 
Europe or elsewhere, for the term of two years, 
without the approbation of Messrs. B. A. Gold- 
schmidt and Co. ; and if any loan was contracted 
in England within or after the. said two yeara, 
that house was to have the preference in taking it. 
When the terms of this_^ contract were known 
in Colombia, they excited such dissatisfaction, 
that it was even made a question whether or not 
the loan should be acknowledged. ITiis displea- 
sure was still further increased by a protest for- 
warded to Bogota by some gentlemen who had 
formed a list, and made proposals for the loan, on 
terms which they stated to have been more ad- 
vantageous for the republic than those on which 
it was concluded, having offered to give eighty- 
eight per cent,, and on conditions more favom*- 
able with respect to the payment of the first 
interest. They complained, likewise, that, instead 
of keeping the bidding open till five o'clock^ aa 
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had been proposed by the commissioiiers, the 
loan had actually been promised to Messrs. B. A. 
Groldschtnidt: and Co. before their offer was given 
in, A special commission of finance was ap- 
pointed in Bogota, to inquire into these circum- 
stances, and report to the Congress the result (WT 
flieir investigation. After some deliberation, it 
came to the decision, that the good faitli and 
honour of the republic would be compromised by 
any attempt to invalidate the contract entered 
into by its commissioners, as, however disadvan- 
tageous to the republic the terms might be which 
ihey had accepted, they had not deviated iu any 
material point from the tenor of their instructioss; 
it therefore proposed the following resolutions for 
the adoption of Congress : — 

1. Tliat the executive had discharged the duty 
imposed on it by a decree of 30th June, 1623» 
empowering it to raise a loan of thirty millions .of 
dollars. . >i 

2. Iliat the loan contracted by the comra^f, 
sloners with the house of Messrs. B. A. Geid-! 
Schmidt and Co. should be ratified. 

3. That the eighth and tenth articles should be 
rejected, as the commissioners had no power to 
grant such conditions. 

4. That the commission of two per cent., and 
the payment of all expenses being excessive and 
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tintisual, some arrangement should be made with 
Messrs. Goldschmidt and Co. on that head, 

5. That the executive should make its agents 
(as well as Seilor Hiirtado, if he had any sham 
in the transaction) responsible for the iiotorioia 
mismanag-ement evident in the negotiation of the 
loan, and proceed against them for tlie recovery 
of the loss sustained by tlie republic, in the anti- 
cipation of the interest and otlier eon(htions of tha 
loan. 

The commissioners estimated the loss sustained 
by the republic at 1,976,660 dollars. 

A reply was made by Seiiores Montoya and 
Arrublas to the report of the commissioners, and 
on the 1st of May, 1825, the government put aa 
end to the dispute, by ratifying the loan and 
introducing a modification of the eighth and tenth 
articles, by which Messrs. B. A. Goldschmidt and 
Co. were appointed agents for the payment of the 
loan only ; and it bound itself to give that house 
a preference in case any new loan should be con- 
tracted in England within two yeai-s. 

These difficulties having been thus acconum>> 
dated, things went on very smoothly, so long as 
any of the money resen'ed for tlie payment of the 
dividends remained in hand ; but the term of two 
years, calculated according to the conditions of 
the contract, having expired in January, IB'26;, 
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the dividend then due was paid with the last of 
that money, and the government was left to its 
own resources to make future provision for the 
maintenance of its credit. 

It unfortunately happened that the commercial 
part of the community in Eng-land were involved 
in considerable embarrassment at the time that 
tlie first dividends, to be provided for by a remit- 
tance from Colombia, became due ; and, in conse- 
quence either of the failure of the agents of the 
republic, or the disappointment its government 
experienced in not receiving- a sum of money due 
to it from the republic of Peru, it had no funds in 
Eng-land to meet the periodical demand of the 
bondholders. It is difficult to determine how far 
the first of the above-mentioned causes operated to 
prevent the Colombian government from fulfilling 
its pecuniary engagements ; for, in the few direct 
communications wliieh were made to the public by 
its minister in England, that circumstance was so 
slightly hinted at, that it was not generally ima- 
gined that the government had such a demand 
upon its agents as would mfluence the payment of 
ihe dividend upon its debt. 

The first serious alarm, however, felt by the 
public on the subject of Colombian stock, was cer- 
tainly excited by their failure which happened in 
the beginning of February ; on tlie twenty-eighth 
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of that month, Senor Hartado published a letter 
hi the public papers with the object of quieting^ 
the apprehensions of the creditors of the I'epublic, 
in which lie stated, " that he had arrange with 
the house of Messrs. Barclay, Herring, Richard- 
son, and Co. for the payment of the dividend on 
the loan of 1829, due the 1st of May; and that 
money for the payment of the dividend on the 
loan of 18"24, due the 15th of July, having been 
ordered by the Colombian government to be de- 
posited for shipment at Carthagena, he had some 
time past despatched a vessel for the purpose of 
bringing it to England." 

The dividend in May was paid in duo eourse", 
but on the 15th of July there waa no intelligence 
of the money mentioned in the above letter, nor 
any communication from Senor Hurtado on the 
subject ; the bondholders became, therefore, rather 
loud in their expressions of discontent, as they at 
least expected some explanation of the circum- 
stances which had led to their disappointment. 
Two or three days afterwards, however, the Co- 
lombian muiister again addressed the public, 
stating, that, " having received several applica- 
tions from persons describing themselves as holders 
of Colombian bonds, soliciting information on the 
subject of the dividend, he thought proper to in- 
form them, that the Colombian goveniment having 
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made arrangements for setting aside a certain 
portion of its revenue for tlie payment of the divi- 
dends upon its loans, he had despatched a vessel 
to faring the sum necessary for that pui-pose: in 
consequence, however, of the government of Peru, 
■which had become debtor to Colombia in a large 
amount, having authorised the raising- of a loan in 
England, the Colombian government had seut an 
order ou the Peruvian agents in London fur the 
amount, but that, owing to llieir inabiUtj' to reuse 
such loan, it had not been honoured; that the 
;Colombian government had not been infonaed of 
this circumstance, or of the failure of Messrs. 
Goldschmidt and Co. hi time to remit the requisite 
funds, but that he hoped to receive despatclies 
shortly which would enable him to make thera a 
qoniniunication in every respect satisfactory." 
. The portion of revenue here alluded to as being 
set aside for the pajinent of the interest of the 
-debt was one-fourth of the produce of the customs, 
;which, by an act of congress, passed in the session 
of 1824, had been appropriated to that purpose, 
and was ordered to be sent from the different 
ports on the Atlantic coast to Cailliagena, and 
from those on the Pacific to Panama, where it was 
to await the orders of the government for its trans- 
mission to Europe. The money mentioned by the 
jomister in his first commuuicatiou as having been 
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deposited for shipment at Carthagena, by order of 
the govemmentj was probably this same appropri- 
ated portion of the revenue ; but as no tidings 
were received of it, it appears to have been applied 
to other uses. 

As soon as the embarrassment in the state of 
Colombian affairs in England was known in Bo- 
gota, an extraordinary meeting of the congress 
was convoked for the piupose of providing for the 
emergency ; and it is worthy of obser\'ation, that 
in the decree issued on that occasion, no notice 
whatever is taken of the failure of the agents of 
the republic, the sole reason assigned for the 
necessity of such a measure being, " that intelli- 
gence had just been received, that Peru was not 
able to procure a further loan in England, and as 
Colombia had relied on that resource to pay the 
interest upon her debt, it was necessary immedi- 
ately to provide means of payment, lest the replib- 
lic should suffer in its credit," If this, indeed, was 
its only reliance, the government may be justly 
blamed for trusting so important a concern as the 
preservation of its credit in Europe to so uncertain 
a contingency ; it must, however, be acknowledged, 
that as soon as it had ascertained that this resource 
had failedj it adopted every means in its power to 
remedy the disaster. 

The first step taken to secure the interest of 
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the creditors, and to restore the credit of the re- 
public, was to appropriate a. certain portion of its 
revenue to the payment of the interest both of 
the foreign and domestic debt. With this ob- 
ject, a law was passed to the following purport ; 

" Colombia acknowledges as national debts: — 

1. 3,000,000/. sterling, contracted by Senor 
Zea, in Paiis, in March 1822. 
,, 2. 4,750,000^. sterling, contracted by Senorcs 
Montoya and Arrublas, April 1824. 

3. The sum explained and liquidated by the 

commission established in Bogota, amount- 
ing to 1,181,470 dollars. 

4. The sum of 814,710 dollars, which was 

contracted, and is not paid, by a loan de- 
creed by a law of July 1823, for military 
supplies. 

5. The sum which remains of 5,458,609 dollars 

for military property which was decreed to 
the servants of the republic by a law of 
September 1821. 
IJ 6. The sums due to the military and civil ser- 
vants of the republic, for payments with- 
,j, held from them according to different laws 
passed to that effect, 



It is declared that the foreign debt mentioned 
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in articles 1. and 2. has yielded, and shall yield, 
six per cent, as stipulated by the contracts. 

That debts in 3. and 4. shall yield 5 per cent. 

That debts in 5. and 6. shall bear an hitcrest 
of 3 per cent. 

For the payment and gradual redemption of the 
foreign debt, the following resources are espe- 
cially appropriated. 



1. All the clear produce of the revenue of 

tobacco. 

2. One eighth of the produce of the customs. 

3. The whole produce of the uncultivated lauds 

which may be sold or let. 

4. The whole produce arising from the farming 

and sale of the mines of every kind of 
metal belonging to the repablic. 

5. The funds of such ecclesiastical eensos as 

may at any time be redeemed in cash. 

To the payment of the domestic debt are ap- 
propriated, 

1. Tlic revenue arising from mortgages and 

sequestration of confiscated property. 

2. The revenue arising from the property of 

majorats. 

3. The revenue of the lands and other property 

which arCj by law of the 1st of July 1824, 
included in national property. 
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tnufe'llie revenue of property and temporalities 
'li ' which have not been aUeiiated or adjudi- 
■II'- cated. 

5. The revenue of property belong'tng to the 
"i'' extinct Inquisition, which may not yet be 

■*'■ 1 transferred or adjudicated. 

• I ifi. The revenues arising from mortgages or real 
property condemned, and which may be 
-il' ' realised in money. 
:'Jl'f7. The clear produce of the stamp duty. 
(1. 6. The produce arising from the notification of 
■ ; I mortgages, and of tlie registration of deeds 

and titles. 

9. ITie produce of duties on sales by auction. 
'lIO. The one-ninth of the tithes which were to 
-a-j be consolidated, 

'j'-ll. 10 per cent, on all municipal revenues. 
^'H2. That part of the tithes allotted to dignitaries, 
y' ' canonships, prebendaries, and deaneries 

<•-' whichmaybevacant,ormaybecomevacant, 

< ■-< in the different cathedrals of Colombia. 

^'- 13. The fines liable to be paid for infraction of 
-"' conditions, or non-fulfilment of contracts 

"-' under which exclusive privileges have been 

-■■' ■■ granted. 

U"'14. The revenues and property fonnerly appro- 
•'!■ priated to the college of nobles at Madrid. 

For the redemption of the capital of the domes- 
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tic debt, is exclusively appropriated the produce 
of the sale of all landed property mentioned in 
Nos. I. 2. 3. 4. 5. of the sources of revenue ap- 
plied to the payment of its interest. 

To the funds for the interest and exUnction of 
the foreign debt, accrue all the surpluses appro- 
priated to the payment of the interest of the do- 
mestic debt, the same being satisfied. 

This appropriation does not do away the obli- 
gation by which all other revenues of the republic 
are bound to make good any deficiency which may 
remain after their application, as the whole re- 
venue is declared to be pledged for that purpose. 



As this appropriation of revenue to the payment 
of the interest on the debt was rather a prospec- 
tive measure, than a provision for the existing 
emergency, the government, in order to provide 
for the dividend in arrear, and those immediately 
succeeding, decreed that all arreai-s and balances 
due to the state should be applied to this piupose ; 
and that every exertion should be made to enforce 
their payment. The legislature, like^vise, empow- 
ered the executive to call upon the people for an 
advance of money, in anticipation of the contri- 
bucion direcla, to be repaid them by a deduction 
of Uie amount advanced in the- fouCfi"^""g iiaU- 
yearly payments of that tax. 
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With respect to the adequacy of the means 
destined to provide for the future payment of the 
dividends, it may be remarked, that the third 
branch of re^'enue specified as appropriated to 
that purpose, viz. the produce of uncultivated 
lands, amounted, in the last year, to no more than 
4,477 dollars, and there is little prospect of any 
rapid increase in its amount. The fourth, the 
rent and sale of mines^ amounted last year only 
to 679 dollars : if, however, the raining- companies 
continue their operations, and should be success- 
ful, the receipts from this source may improve, 
as the rents of the mines belonging- to the govern- 
ment are paid by a per centag-e on their produce ; 
but it would not be very prudent to place much 
dependence on them. The fifth article seems, at 
present, to have no determinate value. From a 
reference to the statements already given of the 
value of the different branches of the revenue, it 
will be seen, that the parts of it appropriated by 
the first and second articles, viz. the income of 
the monopoly on tobacco, and an eighth of the 
duties on imports and exports, amounted in the 
last year to 1,153,559 dollars, and that the mi- 
nister of finance, in his estimate fur the present 
year, calculated, that by the improvements he 
proposed, tliey might be increased 1,892,656 
dollars. 
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The sum requisite for the payment of the divi- 
dends amounts to something more than two 
millions of dollars ; there will, therefore, under the 
most favourable yiew^ still be a deficiency re- 
maining to be provided for from some other part 
of the revenue ; it will^ however, be so trifling, 
that if the expectations of the minister are real- 
ised, and the sums now appropriated to discharge 
the interest of the debt are strictly applied to that 
purpose, th^ creditors of the republic will have 
no reason to be dissatisfied with the arrangements 
which hav^ been made for their future security. 
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Natural wealth of Colombia — Cordilleras — -their effect upon 
Characler of Population — and CI imiito— Agriculture — 
Cacao — C oife e— Ind i go — Cotton — ^Tebacco — Dycwoods-t- 
Rice — Sugar — Wheat. — Pastoral wedth — Cultivation of 
the Vine — Obstructions to agricultural Industry. 

Notwithstanding the good intentions of tlie 
Colorabiaii govertimeiit, and the measures tliev 
have adopted to maintain their credit, and dis- 
charge their pecuniary obligations; it is obvio«9 
that, when left to their own resources^ as they now 
certainly are, the hopes of their creditors must 
eventually rest upon the natural riches of the 
country : it becomes, therefoi-e, an important con- 
sideration to persons interested in the present 
solvency and future prosperity of Colombia, to 
inqtiire in what these riches consist, and what are 
the means of rendering them available for the 
purposes of commerce and revenue. 

In every part of the globe, agriculture is a 
main source of national wealth ; but the peculiar 
value given to tropical productions by the demand 
of the large portion of the world to whose climate 
they are denied, adds greatly, in Colombia, to the 
advantages generally derived from this pursuit. 
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That country likewise, from the configuration of 
its surface, enjoys such a -variety of climate, that 
every production of the vegetable kingdom is 
found within its territory ; it may, therefore, be 
rendered independent of foreign supply, for either 
the necessaries or luxuries of life derived from 
this source ; whilst some of the articles of its own 
produce are scarcely found in any other part of 
the world, and many of them are of a quality 
which will always ensure them a preference in the 
markets of Europe ; these circumstances are well 
calculated to stimulate the industry of the inha- 
bitants of that country ; and such is its extent and 
the fertility of its soil, tliat as its populatiou in- 
creases there will be scarcely any conceivaWe 
limit to the quantity of its productions. 

In tlie mineral kingdom, nature has been 
equally lavisli of her bounties, every metallic 
produce of the eailh, which has been made sub- 
sei^vient to the use of man, being found in abun- 
dance in Colombii'^ either in the bosom of her 
mountains or on the surface of her soil ; and when 
these valuable materials can be procured with 
less labour, and at less expense than are requisite 
for tlie production of the articles for which they 
can be exchanged, they may justly be considered 
as natural riches. 

The two states which compose the present 
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republic of Colombia have been generally distin- 
guished by a contrast of their natural productions — 
New Granada having been considered as a 
country of wheat and mines, and Venezuela of 
those products which, being the only objects of 
cultivation in the insular colonies of the Carib- 
bean sea, are known in commerce by the name 
of colonial productions. It will be seen^ however, 
that a very considerable part of New Granada 
is a low and humid country, subject to the ex- 
tremes of tropical heat, and capable of bringing 
to maturity the produce peculiar to the torrid 
zone, and that some parts of Venezuela are ca- 
pable of producing the cereal plants and fruits 
of Europe, whilst others are not destitute of mi- 
neral wealth. 

Colombia is indebted for the variety in its 
climate, and the diversity of its vegetable pro- 
ductions, to the chain of mountains which enters 
its southern frontier on the shores of the Pacific, 
and, separating itself into three distinct branches, 
traverses the greater part of its extent. These 
mountains, which are a prolongation of the Cor- 
dillera of the Andes of Peru, enter the province 
of Jaen de Bracamoros in six degrees south lati- 
tude, at the distance of about forty miles from the 
Pacific Ocean, and continue in an undivided ridge 
till they reach Loja, where the first of those 
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bifurcations occur^ wbich impart so peculiac a 
character to New Granada. 

The mean width of this range of mountains is 
about fifty miles in those parts where it forms a 
single and undivided chain ; but in many places 
it is divided into two separate ridges, which run 
nearly parallel to each other for a short distance, 
and again unite, inclosing between them longi- 
tudinal vallies, varying in their elevation, above 
the level of the sea, according to the distance from 
each other of the chains of mountains, on whose 
declivities they are sustained. "Hiese vallies, 
although subject to the action of the ardent rays 
of a tropical sun, enjoy a cool and temperate 
climate, and are the seats of cultivation, in which 
some of the richest and most populous cities of 
Colombia are found. 

The first of these ramifications occurs, as before 
mentioned, at Loja, in 3° 15' south lat., which, 
continuing to 2° 17' south lat. tlie mountains there 
join agaui in the knot of Asuay, and inclose the val- 
ley of Ciienca, in which is situated the city of that 
name, containing about twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants. The mean temperature of this valley is 
about 60° Fahrenheit, and its elevation 8,100 feet 
above the level of the sea. In estimating the tem- 
perature of different elevations within the tropics, 
we may generally allow a diminution of one de- 
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With respect to tlie adequacy of the raeans 
destined to provide for the future payment of the 
dividends, it may be remarked, that the third 
branch of revenue specified as appropriated to 
that purppse, viz. the produce of uncultivated 
lands, amounted, in the last year, to no more than 
4,477 dollars, and there is little prospect of any 
rapid increase in its amount. The fourth, the 
rent and sale of mines, amounted last year only 
to 679 dollars : if, however, the mining companies 
continue their operations, and should be success- 
ful, the receipts from this source may improve, 
aa the rents of the mines belonging to the govern- 
ment are paid by a per centage on their produce ; 
but it would not be very prudent to place much 
dependence on them. The fifth article seems, at 
present, to have no determinate value. From a 
reference to the statements already given of the 
value of the different branches of the revenue, it 
will be seen, that the parts of it appropriated by 
the first and second articles, viz. the income of 
the monopoly on tobacco, and an eighth of the 
duties on imports and exports, amounted in the 
last year to 1,153,559 dollars, and that the mi- 
nister of finance, in his estimate for tlie present 
year, calculated, that by the improvements he 
proposed, they might be increased 1,892,656 
dollars. 
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The sum requisite for the payment of the divi- 
dends amounts to something more than two 
millions of dollars ; there will, therefore, under the 
most favourable yiew^ still be a deficiency re- 
maining to be provided for from some other part 
of the revenue ; it will^ however, be so trifling, 
that if the expectations of the minister are real- 
ised, and the sums now appropriated to discharge 
the interest of the debt are strictly applied to that 
purpose, thp creditors of the republic will have 
no reason to be dissatisfied with the arrangements 
which hav^ been made for their future security. 
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Natural wealth of Colombia — Cordilleras — their effect upon 
Character of Population— and Climate— A gri culture — 
Cacao— C ofEie — Iiid igo - — C otton — Tsbacco — Dye woods — 

, Bjce — Sugar — Wheat. — Pastoral weUth — Cultdvation of 
the Vine — Obstructions to agricultural Industry. 
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Notwithstanding the good intentions of tlie 
Colombian government, and the measures they 
have adopted to maintain their credit, and dis- 
charge their pecuniary obligations ; it is obvious 
that, when left to their own resources^ as they now 
certainly are, the hopes of their creditors must 
eventually rest upon the natural riches of the 
country: it becomes, therefore, an important con- 
sideration to persons interested in the present 
solvency and future prospenty of Colombia, to 
inquire in what these riches consist, and what are 
the means of rendering; them available for the 
purposes of commerce and revenue. 

In every part of the globe, agriculture is a 
main source of national wealth ; but the peculiar 
value given to tropical praductions by the demand 
bf tlie large portion of the world to whose climate 
they are denied, adds greatly, in Colombia, to the 
advantages generally derived from this pursuit. 
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That country likewise) from the configuratLon of 
its surface, enjoys such a variety of climate, that 
every production of the vegetable kingdom is 
found within its territory; it may, therefore, be 
rendered independent of foreign supply, for eithe? 
the necessaries or luxuries of life derived from 
this source ; ^vhilst some of the articles of its own 
prodnce are scarcely found in any other part of 
the world, and many of them are of a quality 
which will always ensure them a preference in the 
markets of Europe ; these circumstances are well 
calculated to stimulate the industry of the inha- 
bitants of that country ; and such is its extent and 
the fertility of its soil, that as its population in- 
creases there will be scarcely any conceivable 
limit to the quantity of its productions. 

In the mineral kingdom, uature has been 
equally lavish of her bounties, every metallic 
produce of the eai-th, which has been made sul>- 
seivient to the use of man, being found in abun- 
dance in C()lombii\ either in the bosom of her 
mountains or on the surface of her soil ; and when 
these valuable materials oan be procured with 
less labour, and at less expense than are requisite 
for tlie production of the articles for which they 
can be exchanged, they may justly be eonsida-ed 
as natural riches. 

The two states which compose the present 
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republic of Colombia have been generally distin- 
guished by a contrast of their natural productions — 
New Granada having been considered as a 
country of wheat and mines, and Venezuela of 
those products which, beings the only objects of 
cultivation in the insular colonies of the Carib- 
bean sea, are tnown in commerce by the name 
of colonial productions. It will be seen, however, 
that a very considerable part of New Granada 
is a low and humid country, subject to the ex- 
tremes of tropical heat, and capable of bringing 
to maturity the produce peculiar to the torrid 
zone, and that some parts of Venezuela are ca- 
pable of producing the cereal plants and fruits 
of Europe, whilst others are not destitute of mi- 
neral wealth. 

Colombia is indebted for the variety in its 
climate, and the diversity of its vegetable pro- 
ductions, to the chain of mountains which enters 
its southern frontier on the shores of the Ricific, 
and, separating itself into three distinct branches, 
traverses the greater part of its extent. These 
mountains, which are a prolongation of the Cor- 
dillera of the Andes of Peru, enter the province 
of Jaen do Bracamoros in six degrees south lati- 
tude, at the distance of about forty miles from the 
Pacific Ocean, and continue in an undivided ridge 
till they reach Loja, where the first of those 
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bifurcations occur, which impart bo peculiar a 
character to New Gmnada. 

The mean width of this range of mountains is 
about fifty miles in those parts where it forms a 
single and undivided chain ; but in many places 
it is divided into two separate ridges, which run 
nearly parallel to each other for a short distance, 
and again uuite, inclosing between Hiem longi- 
tudinal vallies, varying in their elevation, above 
the level of the sea, according to the distance from 
each other of the chains of mountains, on whose 
declivities tliey are sustained. These valUes, 
although subject to the action of the ardent rays 
of a tropical sun, enjoy a cool and temperate 
climate, and are the seats of cultivation, in which 
some of the richest and nnost populous cities of 
Colombia are found. 

The first of these ramifications occurs, as before 
mentioned, at Loja, in 3*^ 15' south lat., which, 
continuing to 2° IT south lat. the mountains there 
join agahi in the knot of Asuay, and inclose the val- 
ley of Cuenca, in which is situated the city of that 
name, containing about twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants. The mean temperature of this valley is 
about 60° Fahrenheit, and its elevation 8,100 feet 
above the level of the sea. In estimating the tem- 
peratuie of different elevations within the tropic-s, 
we may generally allow a diminution of one de- 
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gree below that of the country on a level with i 
sea, (about 84° Fahrenheit,) for every 300 { 
elevation ; this is not quite accurate, but it is t 
nearest approximation to the truth which can i 
determined in round numbers, and will be foum 
in most instances, to convey a sufficient knowledj 
of climate for agricultuml purposes ; there ' i 
however, in many parts of the country, local t 
cumstaiices which affect the temperature ; siich, I 
instance, as the vicinity of a Paramo or Nevadl 
or the sea-breeze on the coast, where the then 
meter stands lower than at places in the i 
at a greater elevation. 

At Asuay the mountains again separate kiiiA ft 
the valley of Hambato, which extends to wiHi 
40" of the equator. In the branches of this divlSi 
we meet with the snowy summits of ChlmboraiS 
and the volcano of Sangay ; and in its ^^tI^ 
^vllich has an elevation of 7,990 feet, is slttlsites 
the populous city of Riobaraba. From the j 
de Chisinche, whicli terminates it towards- 1 
north, a third bifurcation, which extends ib i 
north latitude, incloses the rich and fertile Tal- 
ley which contains the city of Qviito, the most 
populous in Colombia, containing nearly fdr^ 
thousand inhabitants ; and the mountains t^;ain 
meet in the knot of Los Pastos, 
which is the province of that name, i 
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the warlike tribe of ludiaas who have been before 
mentioned. In the eastern Cordillera of this bipar- 
titioji are seen the Nevadas of Guainaiii, Cayambe, 
and Imbabura ; in the westein, those of Atacayo, 
Pichincha, and Cotocache : the plain is at aj^ 
elevation of 8^010 feet, and the equinoctial linCj 
crossing the summit of Cayambe, intersects it i(i 
the Villa de San Antonio de Lulumbamba. ,At 
the northern extremity of the mountains of Lo^ 
Pastos, another division takes place in l^JL^', 
north latitude, which incloses the table-land of 
Almaguer, placed at an elevation of 6,960 feet, 
and terminated by another group of mountains in 
2° 5' north latitude. In the eastern branch of this 
bifurcation is situated the great Alpine lake pf 
Sebondoy ; and from this Cordillera the rivers 
Cauca and Magdaleua take their rise. In thi^ 
point, likewise, this stupendous ridge is broken 
down into three separate and distinct chains, which 
unite no more, and in their progress towards the 
north lose much of the majestic feature which has 
hitherto marked their course. 

These three ranges of mountains have been 
named the Eastern, the Central and the Western 
Cordilleras of New Granada ; the two first branph 
off from the Cordillera, forming the eastern boun- - 
dary of tlie basin of Almaguer, and nin parallel to 
each other and at no great distance apart, bound- 
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That country likewise, from the configuration of 
its surface, enjoys such a vaiiety of climate, that 
every production of the vegetable kingdom is 
found within its territory ; it may, therefore, be 
rendered independent of foreign supply, for eithei: 
the necessaries or luxuries of Ufe derived from 
this source ; whilst some of the articles of its own 
produce are scarcely found in any other part of 
the world, and many of them are of a quality 
which will always ensure tliem a preference in the 
markets of Europe ; these circumstances are well 
calculated to stimulate the industry of the inha- 
bitants of that country ; and such is its extent and 
the fertility of its soil, that as its population in- 
creases there will be scarcely any conceivable 
limit to the quantity of its productions. 

In the mineral kingdom, nature has been 
equally lavish of her bounties, evei'y metallic 
produce of the earth, which has been made sub- 
sei-vient to tlie use of man, being found in abun- 
dance in Colombiiv. either in the bosom of her 
mountains or on the surface of her soil ; and when 
these valuable materials can be procured with 
less labour, and at less expense than are requisite 
for tlie production of the articles for which they 
can be exchanged, they may jnstly be considwed 
as natural riches. 

The two states which compose the present 
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republic of Colombia have been generally distin- 
guished by a contrast of their natural productions — 
New Granada having been considered as a 
country of wheat and mines, and Venezuela of 
those products which, being the only objects of 
cultivation in the insular colonies of the Carib- 
bean sea, are known in commerce by the name 
of colonial productions. It will be seen, however, 
that a very considerable part of New Granada 
is a low and humid country, subject to the ex- 
tremes of tropical heat, and capable of bringing 
to maturity the produce peculiar to the torrid 
zone, and that some parts of Venezuela are ca- 
pable of producing the cereal plants and fruits 
of Europe, whilst others are not destitute of mi- 
neral wealth. 

Colombia is indebted for the variety in its 
climate, and the diversity of its vegetable pro- 
ductions, to the chain of mountains which enters 
its southern frontier on the shores of the Pacific, 
and, separating itself into three distinct branches, 
traverses the greater part of its extent. TTiese 
mountains, which are a prolongation of the Cor- 
dillera of the Andes of Peru, enter the province 
of Jaen de Bracamoros in six degrees south lati- 
tude, at the distance of about forty miles from the 
Pacific Ocean, and continue in an undivided ridge 
till they reach Loja, where the fii-st of those 
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bifurcations occur, which impart so peculiar a 
character to New Granada. 

The mean width of this range of mountains is 
about fifty miles in those parts where it forms a 
single and undivided chain ; but in many places 
it is divided into two separate ridges, which run 
nearly parallel to each other for a short distance, 
and again unite, inclosing between them longi- 
tudinal valliea, varying in their elevation, above 
the level of the sea, according to the distance from 
each oilier of the chains of mountains, on whose 
declivities they are sustained. "Hiese vallies, 
although subject to the action of the ardent rays 
of a tropical sun, enjoy a cool and temperate 
climate, and are the seats of cultivation, in which 
some of the richest and most populous cities of 
Colombia are found. 

The first of these ramifications occurs, as before 
mentioned, at Loja, in 3" 15' south lat., which, 
continuing to 9° 17' south lat. the mountains there 
join again in the knot of Asuay, and inclose the val- 
ley of Cuenca, in which is situated the city of that 
name, containing about twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants. The mean temperature of this valley is 
about 60° Fahrenheit, and its elevation 8,100 feet 
above the level of the sea. In estimating the tem- 
perature of different elevations within the tropic-s, 
we may generally allow a diminution of one de- 
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gree below tliat of the country on a level with the' 
sea, (about 84° Faliieiiheit,) for every 300 feet of 
elevation ; this is not quite accurate^ but it is the 
nearest approximation to the truth which can bc- 
determined in round numbers, and will be found,- 
in most instances, to convey a sufficient knowledge 
of climate for agricultural purposes; there are, 
however, in many parts of the country, local cb'** 
cumstances which affect the temperature J siidi, ftfr* 
instance, as the vicinity of a Paramo or Nevada, 
or the sea-breeze on the coast, where the thermo- 
meter stands lower than at places in the interior 
at a greater elevation. '-'■ ^'"• 

At Asuay the mountains again separate ioMJ (otrff 
the valley of Hambato, which extends to ivittnit 
40" of the equator. In the branches of this division 
we meet with the sno^vy summits of Chimborazo,' 
and tlie volcano of Sangay ; and in its plaiil,^ 
which has an elevation of 7,920 feet, is situated 
the populous city of Riobamba. From the Alto 
de Chisinche, which terminates it towards the 
north, a third bifurcation, which extends to 20* 
iiorth latitude, incloses tlie rich and fertile val- 
ley whic^h contains the city of Quito, the most 
populous in Colombia, containing nearly forty 
thousand inhabitants ; and tlie mountains again 
tneet in the knot of Los Pastos, in the centre of 
which is the produce of that name, inhabited by 
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the warlike tribe of ludians who have been befure 
mentioned. In the eastern Cordillera of this btjJar- 
tition are seen the Nevadas of Guamaiii, Cayambe, 
aad Imbabura ; iii the western^ those of Atacajp, ^ 
Pichincha, and Cotocaehe : the plain is at «# 
elevation of 8,0 iO feet, and the equinoctial linej 
crossing the summit of Cayambcj intersects it ip 
the Villa de San Antonio de Lulumbamba. At 
the northern extremity of the mountains of 1/i^, 
Pastos, another division takes place in 1° 13' 
north latitude, whicli incloses tlie table-land of 
Almaguer, placed at an elevation of 6,960 fqet, 
and terminated by another group of mountains in 
2° 5' north latitude. In the eastern braiich of this 
bifurcation is situated the great Alpine lake of 
Sebondoy ; and from this Cordillera the river^ 
Cauca and Magdalena take their rise. In this 
point, likewise, this stupendous ridge is broken 
down into three separate and distinct chains, which 
unite no more, and in their progress towards the 
north lose much of tlie majestic feature which has 
hitherto mai-ked their course. 

These three ranges of mountains have been 
named the Eastern, the Central, and the Western 
Cordilleras of New Granada ; tlie two first branch 
off" from the Cordillera, forming the eastern boun- ■ 
daiy of tlie basin of Almaguer, and run parallel to 
each other and at no great distance apart, bound- 
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Natural wealth of Colombia — Cordilleras — their efiect upon 
Character of PopHlation — and Climate — Agriculture — 
C acao — Coffee — I ndi go — Cotton — T«bacco — Dye wooda — 

I Rice — Sugar — Wheat, — Pastoral weulth — Cultivation of 
the Vine — Obstructions to agricultural Industry, 

Notwithstanding the g'ood intentions of ilie 
Colonabian g-overnment, and the measures they 
have adopted to maintain their credit, and (Es- 
oharge their pecuniary obligations ; it is obvious 
that, when left to their own resources^ as tiiey now 
certainly are, the hopes of their creditors must 
eventually rest upon the natural riches of the 
country : it becomes, therefore, an important con- 
sideration to persons interested in tlie present 
solvency and future prospeiity of Colombia, to 
inquire in what these riches consist, and what are 
the means of rendering them available for the 
purposes of commerce and revenue. 

In every part of the globe, agriculture is a 
main source of national wealth ; but the peculiar 
value given to tropical productions by the demand 
of tlie large portion of the world to whose climate 
they are denied, adds greatly, in Colombia, to the 
advantages generally derived from this pursuit. 
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That country likewise, from the configuration of 
its surface^ enjoys such a "variety of climate, that 
every production of the vegetable kingdom Is 
found within its territory ; it may, therefore, be 
rendered independent of foreign supply, for eithec 
the necessaries or luxuries of life derived from 
this source ; whilst some of the articles of its own 
produce are scarcely found in any other part of 
the world, and many of them are of a quality 
which will always ensure them a preference iu the 
markets of Europe ; tliese ciicumstances are well 
calculated to stimulate the industry of the inha^ 
bitaijts of that country ; and such is its extent and 
the fertility of its soil, that as its population iU' 
creases there will be scarcely any conceivable 
limit to the quantity of its productions. 

In tlie mineral kingdom, nature has been 
equally lavish of her bounties, every metallic 
produce of the earth, which has been made sub- 
HeiTient to the use of man, being found in abun- 
dance in Colorabiiiv either in the bosom of her 
mountains or on the surface of her soil ; and when 
these valuable materials can be procured with 
less labour, and at less expense than are requisite 
for the production of the articles for which they 
can be exchanged, they may justly be considsed 
as natural riches. 

The two states which compose the present 
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republic of Colombia have been generally distin- 
guished by a contrast of their natural productions — 
New Granada having been considered as a 
country of wheat and mines, and Venezuela of 
those products which, being the only objects of 
cultivation in the insular colonies of the Carib- 
bean sea, are known in commerce by the name 
of colonial productions. It will be seen, however, 
that a very considerable part of New Granada 
is a low and humid country, subject to the ex- 
tremes of tropical heat, and capable of bringing 
to maturity the produce peculiar to the torrid 
zone, and that some parts of Venezuela are ca- 
pable of producing the cereal plants and fruits 
of Europe, whilst others are not destitute of mi- 
neral wealth. 

Colombia is indebted for the variety in its 
climate, and the diversity of its vegetable pro- 
ductions, to the chain of mountains which enters 
its southern frontier on the shores of the Pacific, 
and, separating itself into three distinct branches, 
traverses the greater part of its extent. These 
mountains, which are a prolongation of the Cor- 
dillera of the Andes of Peru, enter the province 
of Jaen de Bracamoros in six degrees south lati- 
tude, at the distance of about forty miles from the 
Pacific Ocean, and continue in an undivided ridge 
till they reach Loja, where the fiist of those 
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bifurcations occur, which impart so peculiac a 
character to New Granada. 

The mean width of this range of mountains is 
about fifty miles in those parts where it forms a 
single and undivided chain ; but in many places 
it is divided into two separate ridges, which rim 
nearly parallel to each other for a short distance, 
and again unite, inclosing between tliera longi- 
tudinal vallies, varying in their elevation, above 
the level of the sea, according to the distance from 
each other of the chains of mountains, on whose 
declivities they are sustained. These vallies, 
although subject to the action of the ardent rays 
of a tropical sun, enjoy a cool and temperate 
climate, and are the seats of cultivation, in which 
some of the richest and most populous cities of 
Colombia are found. 

The first of these ramifications occurs, as before 
mentioned, at Loja, in 3° 15' south lat., which, 
continuing to 2° 17' south lat. the mountains there 
join agaui in the knot of Asuay, and inclose the val- 
ley of Cuenca, in which is situated the city of that 
name, containing about twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants. The mean temperature of this valley is 
about 60° Fahrenheit, and its elevation 8,100 feet 
above the level of the sea. In estimating the tem- 
peratuie of different elevations within the tropics, 
we may generally allow a diminution of one de- 
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gree below that of the country on a level with the 
sea, (about 84° Fahrenheit,) for every 300 feet of 
elevation ; this is not quite accurate, bat it is the' 
nearest approximation to the truth which can h& 
determined in round numbers, and mil be found',' 
in most instances, to convey a sufficient knowledge" 
of climate for agricultuml purposes; there- &lr(^,' 
however, in many parts of the country, local eiiri' 
cumstances which affect the temperature ; stidk, fo^ 
instance, as the vicinity of a Paramo or Nevtida7 
or the sea-breeze ou the coast, where the thermo- 
meter stands lower than at places in the interiot^ 
at a greater elevation. ■ ■ ^' ^'"'^ 

At Asuay tlie mountains again separate and fSrat 
the valley of Hambato, which extends to wittnik 
40" of the equator. In the branches of this division 
we meet with the snowy summits of ChimborEtztoj' 
and the volcano of Sangay; and in its p!ahl/ 
which has an elevation of 7,920 feet, is situated 
the populous city of Riobamba. From the AHo 
de Chisinche, which terminates it to^varda (lie 

C north, a third bifurcation, which extends to 90* 
^rth latitude, incloses the rich and fertile Tal- 
fey which contains the city of Quito, the most 
jiopulous in Colombia, containing nearly forty 
thousand inhabitants ; and the mountains again 
Weet in the knot of Los Pastos, in the centre of 
which is the province of that name, inhabited by 
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the warlike tribe of Indians who have been before 
mentioned. In the eastern Cordillera of this bipar- 
jition are seen the Nevadas of Guamani, Cayambe, 
and Imbabura ; in the western, those of Ataeayo, , 
Picliincha, and Cotocache : the plain is at a^ 
elevation of 8,0iO feet, and the equinoctial line, 
crossing the summit of Cayambe^ intersects it ip 
the Villa de Saii Antonio de Lulumbamba. J^t 
the northern extremity of the mountains of I^s 
Pastos, another division takes place in 1° 13' 
north latitude, which incloses the table-land of 
■ Almaguer, placed at an elevation of 6,9GO feet, 
and terminated by another group of mountains in 
2" 5' north latitude. In the eastern branch of this 
bifurcation is situated the great Alpine lake pf 
Sebondoy ; and from this Cordillera the rivef? 
Cauca and Magdalena take their rise. In this 
point, likewise, this stupendous ridge is broken 
down into three separate and distinct chains, which 
unite no more, and in their progress towards the 
north lose much of the majestic feature which has 
hitherto marked their course. 
. These tliree lunges of mountains have been 
named the Eastern, the Central and the Westeni 
Cordilleras of New Granada; the two first branch 
off from the Cordillera, forming the eastern boun- - 
daiy of the basin of Almaguer, and nin parallel to 
each othei- and at no great distance apart, bound- 
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gre* Below that of the country on a le\'el mth the 
sea, (about 84° Falirenlieit,) for every 300 feet of 
elevation ; this is not quite accurate, but it is the' 
nearest approximation to the truth which ca* hif- 
determined in round numbers, and will be '■ foahd',' 
in most instances, to convey a sufficient knowledgfe' 
of climate for agricultural purposes; fhet«''ai*,' 
however, in many parts of the country, local ciri' 
cumstances which affect the temperature ; siich, (W 
instance, as the vicinity of a Paramo or NeVadS^ 
or the sea-breeze on the coast, where the thentlfn 
meter stands lower than at places in the iateriof 
at a greater elevation. "■-'' ^'^ 

At Asuay the mountains again separate' HoiS &frnt 
the valley of Hambato, wliicli extends to wttfah 
40* of the equator. In the branches of this division 
we meet with the snowy summits of Chimbora«6/ 
and the volcano of Sangay ; and in its plailt^ 
which has an elevation of 7,920 feet, is situated 
the populous city of Riobamba. From the AWo 
de Chisinche, which terminates it towards the 
north, a third bifurcation, which extends lo 20* 
north latitude, incloses the rich and fertile Tal- 
ley which contains the city of Quito, fhe most 
populous in Colombia, containing nearly (brty 
thousand inhabitants ; and the mountains ' a^ttiu 
meet in the kuot of Los Pastos, in the centre'of 
which is the promiee of that name, inhabited by 
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ing- the valley tliroug-h which the river Magdalena 

pursues its course, till they reach 5° north latitude ; 

Jhe Eastern Cordillera here takes a north-easterly 

..(direction, skirting tlie eastern side of the departs 

I ment of Cundinamarca, and running through that 

' of Boyaea to the Sierra Nevada of Merida, and 

I jVteets the waters of the Caribbean Sea in the pro- 

L f^nce of Coro ; from whence it takes a direction 

[ *long the coast towards the east, and although in 

I Jeality a continuation of the eastern Cordillera, is 

liere distinguished by the denomination of the 

■.Chain of the Coast. The eastern declivity of this 

I (Cordillera is so precipitons, that it affords no space 

I &r cultivation ; but on its western descent reelijie 

[ itiie great plain of Biigota and those of Tuoja, 

Socorro, and Pamplona ; forming together the most 

extensive table-land of Colombia, great part of 

which is situated at an elevation of more thsin 

8,000 feet above the level of the sea. These 

elevated lands do not traverse tlie whole space 

included between the eastern and central Coi*diI- 

lera, as is the case with all the basins formed by 

[ ftiie bifurcation of the mountains to the southward 

' trf Almaguer, but terminating rather abruptly on 

I ^eir approach to the Magdalena, tlie bed of tliat 

I friver forms the real level of the valley: this, from 

Neiva to Honda, has an elevation of 1^200 feet 

above tlie sea, and irom Honda to Mompox of 
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feet. TTiis valley extends along 9° of latitude, 
and is open to the norths where tlie waters of its 
river fall into the ocean, being-, of all those formed 
by these divisions of the mountam-ehain, the only 
one which is not inclosed by a re-union of their 
rocks. 

The central Cordillera pursues its course in a 
northerly direction with little deviation, till it is 
lost in the group of mountains which occupy the 
greater part of the province of Antroquia : a part 
of these, bending to the west, complete the inclo- 
sure of the valley of Cauca, and others continue 
the central Cordillera to meet the Caribbean Sea 
on the coast of Carth^ena. This Cordillera sepa- 
rates the vallies of the Magdalena and Cauca ; but 
the diiference of the level of these two parallel 
basins is very remarkable, that of the Cauca being 
elevated 3,000 feet above the sea — this arises from 
the circumstance of the former having no obstruc- 
tion to the disf:harge of its waters — ^whilst those of 
the latter are held up by the mountains which form 
the northern boundary of the valley, and over 
which they are obliged to force their way for 
nearly fifty leagues, from the Salto de San Anto- 
nio to the Boca del Espiritu Santo. The valley of 
Cauca thus imprisoned between the central and 
western Cordillera, and the mountains of Antio- 
qtiia, although not so extensive as that of the 
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, .M^gdaleba, is one of the richest districts of Co- 
I ilbmbia : it is, however, so inaccessible, owing to 
"*tne difiBcuIty of passing the mountains, the sum- 
mits of which mnst be crossed before it can be 
entered, that its agricultural wealth cannot be 
rendered available for the purposes of commerce. 

The western Cordillera is a contiauation of tlie 
western branch of the mountains forming the basin 
•of Almaguer, and runs along the coast of the Pa- 
jcifie, till it enters the Isthmus, which it traverses, 
and ctmtinues its course to the northern regions of 
■the American continent. Besides these chains of 
the Cordilleras, there is on the northern coast of 
Colombia, at the back of tlie city of Santa Martlia, 
an insulated group of mountains, whose tops rise 
mto the region of perpetual snow, and which, from 
their extent and the variety of climate they afford, 
may at some future period present an interesting 
field to the agriculturist. 

This mountainous region of Colombia is, through 
lialf its extent, that is, from the southern frontier 
.to 3° 5' north latitude, volcanic, and subject to 
.severe and continual earthquakes; in this pait, 
Jitewise, there are numerous Nevadas, or summits, 
bovered with perpetual snow. After the tripartition 
of the mountain-chain to the north of the basin of 
^Almaguer, both volcanoes and Nevadas become 
inore rare, the only volcanic summits being those 
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of Sotara and Purace, situated in 2° 90' north lati- 
tude, in the central Cordillera, in which, likewise, 
we meet with the Nevadas of Baragxian and To- 
lima, near Quuidiu, tlie most frequented passage 
by which the valley of Cauca is entered from Bo- 
gota, The latter of these Nevadas is the highest 
mountain in any of the chains of the Andes to the 
north of the equator, being 17,190 feet above the 
sea. In the eastern Cordillera there are no volca- 
noes, and the only Nevadas are those of Chita, 5° 
50', and Muenchies, 8° 12' north latitude: in the 
western Cordillera there are neither volcanoes nor 
Nevadas. Notwithstanding that there are no vol- 
canoes in the mountains of the north of Colom- 
bia, that part, of the country is by no means 
seciu-e from earthquakes; at Cumana, near the 
eastern extremity of the littoral chain, they have 
always been severely felt ; the catastrophe at Ca- 
raccas, in 1812, is still fresh in the memory of its 
inhabitants, and within the last few months Bogota 
has narrowly escaped a similar destruction, 

I have been thus minute in the description of 
the Cordilleras of Colombia, in order to show the 
position of the insulated rallies, which, situated 
amidst their lofty summits, had been long the seats 
of industry and civilisation, previous to the coif- 
quest of the Americas by Spain. These "aerial 
ikets," as they have been aptly termed, are sur- 
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[ rounded by mountains, which can in few places 
be passed, except on foot, or upon the backs of 
human beings, who gain their livelihood by sop- 
plying the place of beasts of burden ; and their 
inhabitants being tlius in a great measure cut off 
from intercourse with the world, are held in a 
state of seclusion, which hiis an influence on their 
moral and physical character, productive of impor- 
tant political effects. 

Every person who has had intercourse with the 
natives of Colombia has remarked, that there is a 
great want of cordiality between the inhabitants of 
[ ftese mountainous districts and those of the torrid 
I regions of the plains and coasts. This unfriendly 
I Jeeling has been sometimes attiibuted to the cir- 
1 fiumstance of the greater part of the latter deseri|>- 
L^on of country having formed a separate state 
I under the dominion of Spain, whose selfish policy 
encouraged these jealousies between her different 
I d^endencies as a means of securing her own 
I supremacy. But, as, since the change in the po- 
I Titical relations of those countries, this antipathy, 
I Btstead of diminishing, seems to be more exten- 
sively developed, and to have acquired additional 
strength, it must, I think, be rather ascribed to the 
discordant modifications of habits and manners 
produced by diversity of climate and posititm ; 
and, so fer from subsiding, it may be expected to 
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be durable as the configuration of country to which 
it owes its coigin. 

The inhabitants of Colombia, in speaking of the 
climate of their country, usually divide it into 
three regions, which they distinguish by the names 
of tierras calientes, templadas, y frias (hot, tem- 
perate, and cold regions) ; such denominations 
are somewhat vague, as the limits of these divi- 
sions are not very accurately defined ; the tierras 
calientes may, however, be considered as compris- 
ing all the country situated at a lower elevation 
than that of two thousand feet above the level of 
the sea: the templadas, such parts of it as lie 
between that height and six thousand feet ; and 
ihc frias, those which rise from tl^s last elevation 
to the Umit of perpetual snow. 

That part of the agricultural produce of Co- 
lombia, which forms, at present, or may hereafter 
constitute, the basis of her commerce, consists erf 
cacao, ootfee, indigo, cotton, tobacco, dye-woods, 
rice, and sugar : she now exports considerable 
quantities of some of these articles, and nothing 
is wanting but industry in the people, and wise 
regulations ou the part of the government, to 
bring most of them to such a state of perfection, 
as will enable them to compete, in foreign markets, 
with similar produce from any countries in the 
worid. The products grown exclusively for the 
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•feonsumption of the countiy, are the cerealia and 
-Ihiits of Europe — maize, (he potatoe, the plantsdu, 
"and all the nutritious roots known in the West 
"Iftdi^ by the name of ground-provisions. I shall 
give a succinct account of the state of each of 
'these branches of agriculture, and of the districts 
'in which they are carried on, accompanied by 
such statistical remarks as may afford data for 
i^imating the quantity and value of these several 
. productions. 

loL iTie shrub which bears the cacao-nut, from 

[ which chocolate is made^ is indigenous to Coloiii- 

I "Bia ; but the use of its nutritious fruit was not 

L ^own till some time after the conquest, when it 

I -^as introduced from Mexico, and soon became 

'generally prevalent. Tliis tree delights in a moist 

I 'fend warm climate, and requires, while young, to 

I ^e shaded from the ardent rays of the tropical 

I "Sim by some umbrageous plant : the erytlirina is 

I -^nerally grown for that purpose, whence it has 

'acquired the name of la madre del cacao, (the 

niother of the cacao tree). It does not come into 

fiill bearing till after eight or nine years' growth : 

a temporary sacrifice of capital must therefore be 

'incurred in the establishment of a plantation of 

-ffiis tree ; but it becomes a fortune for the family 

of the provident planter, as it continues in produce 

'from twenty to thirty years, bearing two crops a 
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■year, and requii-es little further trouble or expense, 
one labourer being sufficient for tlie management 
of one thousand trees, which will produce, npon an 
averag;e, twelve fanegas of cacao. Awicwdingto 
Humboldt) Venezuela, before the revolution, pro- 
duced, from 16,000,000 trees, nearly 200,000 
fanegas {of 110 lbs. each) of cacao, valued at 
5,000,000 dollais, of which 140,000 were ex- 
ported, leaving a quantity filr home consumption 
greatly exceeding its present export. Venezuela 
at that time produced two-thirds of all the cacao 
used in the world. 

During the interruption of intercourse between 
Spain and her transmarine possessions, occasioned 
by the wars in which she was engaged in Europe, 
the cultivation of this produce declined greatly, 
in consequence of the cacao-nut being a very 
perishable article, which cannot be kept in store 
for more than a year without injury : in the revo- 
lutionary war, likewise, this branch of agriculture 
suffered more than any other ; for the cultivation 
of a plant, which requires so much time and atten- 
tion before it can be brought to perfection, was 
little suited to a period in which the state of pro- 
perty was so precarious. The produce oS tlie 
cacao-tree in Venezuela is said to be on tbe 
decline, and the natives attribute it to the dete- 
rioration of the soil. Huraboidtt however, is of 
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opiuion, that it is rather to be ascribed to a dimi- 
nutioji of moisture in the cUinate, in consequence 
of the extension of cultivation, and the clearing' of 
the land, which is, I think, a much more probable 
conjecture ; for such a shrub as Uiat which pro- 
duces the cacao Is not of a nature to exhaust a 
soil. 

As the causes which tended to diminish the cul- 
tivation of cacao have now ceased to operate, it 
will, doubtless, be resumed with activity ; for 
there are so few parts of the world adapted to its 
growth, that Colombia may be almost considered 
as monopolising this branch of trade. The coast 
of Venezuela, and the country found the lake of 
Maracaybo, have always been celebrated for this 
produce ; Guayaquil likewise, at the opposite ex- 
tremity of the Colombian territory, supplies the 
market with a considerable quantity ; and there 
is scarcely any other part of the American conti- 
nent, except Goatemala, in which it is cultivated 
as an article of commerce. The cacao, grown in 
the neighbourhood of Cumaiia, and in the vallies 
of Caraccas and Aragua, has been hitherto most 
esteemed ; it has likewise the advantage of being 
so near the coast, that great facility is aiforded for 
ita exportation. "^Tliat which is exported from 
Carthagena comes partly, by tlie cux'uitous route 
of the Isthmus, from Guayaquil, and the remainder 
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is brought down the Magdalena, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Ciicuta, in the province of Pamplona: 
the produce of this latter district will, however, 
now that the river Zulia, which takes its rise in 
that province, is navigated by steam-boats, be 
exported through Maracaybo, The provinces of 
Santa Martha, Monlpox, and Mariquita, are also, 
in many parts, well adapted to the growth of 
cacao ; and from their situation on the river Mag- 
dalena, their produce may be exported at little 



When, from the oircunistances above-mentioned, 
the cultivation of cacao decreased in Venezuela, 
that of coffee was substituted in its place, prin- 
cipally on account of the advantages which that 
produce afforded in its capability of preservings its 
qualities for a longer period, and consequently of 
being kept in store till a favourable opportunity 
was presented for its exportation. The coffee 
shrub is much more hardy than that of the cacao, 
and is brought to maturity at a much lower tem- 
perature : it may be grown, likewise, on a drier 
soil, and comes into profit in much less time, flow- 
ering in the second year of its growth, and being in 
fuU bearing in its tliird. This branch of agricol- 
tiire is at present principally carried on in the val- 
ley* of Caraccasi and Aragua, where tlie sod and 
climate are extremely favourable to the quality 
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of the coffee, although its quantity is below the 
dverage crop of the West India Islands, and 
other parts of the world where it is grown. In 
the year 1813, this produce amounted to sixty 
thousand quintals, of which forty thousand were 
exported. It will be seen, therefore, from the 
statement of exports,* that the produce of coffee 
has increased during the revolutionary war, and 
that it at present forms the most important article 
of the exports of Colombia ; coffee, however, is by 
no means so generally in nse amongst the natives 
as chocolate. Tlie cultivation of the coffee-tree 
has been already introduced into the provinces of 
Santa Martha and Mariquita ; indeed, wherever 
a mountain is found within the tropics, there will 
be always on its sides an elevation favourable to 
the growth of this tree. The three great chairi^ 
of the Cordilleras, therefore, by which Colombia' 
is intersected, present such an extent of surface 
adapted to this produce, that were her population' 
commensurate with her teiTitory, slie might grow 
coffee enough for the eonsimiption of all Europe. 
Indigo was one of the earliest productions of 
Venezuela, and was formerly a very considerable 
article in its exports : but the want of a free in- 
tercourse with Europe, where alone it h; 
value, first checked its cultivation ; and as 
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produce that must undergo the process of a ma* 
nufactui'e before it can be brought into a state for 
exportation) the war of the revolution, by liie 
destruction of the works, and converting' the 
slaves employed in tliem into soldiers, put an en- 
tire stop to it.- Although the restoration of traa- 
quilhty has removed the causes which occasioned 
the decline of this branch of agriculture, there 
still remain circumstances, which will in all pro- 
bability prevent any great extension of its present 
growth ; for, notwithstanding the excellent quality 
of the iiidigo of Colombia, which, with that of 
Goatemala, stdl commands the highest price ui 
the European markets, the extensive cultivation 
of this plant in the British possessions in India, 
and the skill and iatelligeuce of the agents of the 
British factory in that country, aided by the ca- 
pital of tlie Company, have opened a source for 
the supply of Europe with indigo, which will 
materially aifect this branch of the commerce of 
the western world. For some piirjjoses, the in- 
digo of Colombia and Goatemala is still preferred, 
911 account of the superiority of its tint ; but the 
st^ngth of its dye is supposed to be inferior to 
that of the East Indian indigo ; and by the 1017 
provements which have already taken place ia, 
the manufacture of this article in the East, it is, 
expected that it will soon rival that of America 
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in qaality. If the indigo of India can be brought 

♦o this state of perfection, it may eventually sac- 

, ixeil in excluding this produce of Colombia from 

' -the European market; for the price of labour 

"is much lower in India than in Colombia, and 

the difference of freight, in an article of such 

, Value, is scarcely worth notice. The cultivation 

I tX indigo in Colombia has been hitherto con- 

I fined almost exclusively to Venezuela, althougli 

I it may be grown in any part of its tropical climate. 

In prosperous times, the quantity of this article 

, (exported amounted to upwards of a million of 

1 jMJunds, wortii in the country between t\vo and 

fliree hundred thousand dollars ; and Humboldt 

. flays, that the whole of it was grown upon ari 

fextent of ground not exceeding four or fivis 

square leagues. 

Cotton is a plant indigenous to Colombia, and 
te the growth of which her climate and soil are 
kdmirably adapted: its cultivation, however, has 
Bo much decreased of late years, that those parts 
of the country which were dependent upon it for 
support, have been involved in great distress. 
Previous to the revolution, the quantity of this 
article of produce exported from that part of the 
Coast of Colombia, which was formerly comprised in 
the Captain-generalship of Caraccas, amounted to 
between two and three millions of pounds, and 
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from the coast of New Granada H was Still greater. 
By a reference to the exports from Laguira and 
Porto Cabello, it will be seen that the present 
growth in that part of tlie country is, compara- 
tively, insig^nificant, and a proportionate decrease 
has taken place in the western provinces. 

TTie causes which have been described as 
influencing the cultivation of cacao and indigo, 
have not operated to the discouragement of that 
of cotton — as it is a branch of agriculture which 
requires less labour and capital than any other ia 
the country : the check which it has received has 
arisen from the great depreciation of tlie price of 
this article in the markets of Europe ; for the very 
inferior value of the cotton of Colombia, compared 
with that of the northern continent of America, 
does not allow the former to come into the market 
at a remunerating price, unless the latter is sold 
at a rate of exorbitant profit. Within ten yean 
of the present time, cotton has been sold in the 
province of Cailhagena, at from twenty to thirty 
dollars a quintal ; and the price now varies at 
from six to eight dollars : even at this latter price, 
however, it might be grown vrith a fmr remune- 
ration to the cultivator ; but that does not satisfy 
persons who had enjoyed the profits of the former 
high prices, and the cultivation has been, in many 
parts, discontiuued. In the departments of Met- 
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turin, Venezuela, and Zulia, this depreciation in 
the value of cotton lias not materially affected the 
^jicultui'itjt, as he relinquished the culdvation of 
an article which barely repaid his labours, and 
adopted some other, which he found to be moi-e 
lucmtive : but, in the province of Carthagena, 
great part of which is not adapted to the growth 
of any other produce, considerable inconvenience 
has been felt, both by the labouring population, 
and the foreign merchants, who purchased their 
cotton with the manufactures of Europe. 

One great drawback to the value of Colombian 
cotton is the imperfect manner in which it is 
cleaned : this operation is still performed, in the 
greater part of the cotton-country, by hand, and 
is a task generally allotted to the women, who, 
placing a small quantity of the cotton upon the 
ground, beat it with small sticks till tliey think it 
sufficiently free frorn the seed ; a good hand at 
this work can, with difhculty, clean more than a^u 
avroba a day ; and it is then veiy imper&ptir 
4one, many of the seeds being still left in the 
wool : they earn about two reals an arroha. In 
^orth America the eoUon is all cleaned by ma- 
chinery ; a powerful gin will clean several quiuiMs 
in a day, at one-fourth part of the expense o£ th^ 
old metliod, and so perfectly, that in whole bales 
jiot a single seed will be found. I have heard it 
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ttSsertefl, that these machines, by testing' ' the 
cotton, injare its staple, and render it less vala- 
able for some manufactures. I am not suffidently 
acquainted with the subject, to know whether this 
be a valid objection, but I have seen a very 
shriple and cheap machine, called a rolling- ginj 
ih iise in tbe Uttle Island of San Andres, where a 
very fine cotton is g^own, by which a man can 
clean four arrobas a day, rendering: it perfectly 
free from the seed, and witliout at all injuring the 
staple. I believe this machine is likewise in use 
iit'aome parts of the coast of Georgia, where the 
valtiable growth, known in commerce by the name 
of Sea-Island cotton, is produced; and it is ex* 
ttaordinary that an adherence to old habits and 
customs shonld have hitherto prevented its intro- 
dtrction on the continent of South America. 
'' Independently, however, of this defective inode 
of Vleaninfi- the Colombian cotton, it is said to he 
ftecidedly inferior in quality not onlv to the Sea- 
Island, but also to the upland cottons of North 
America; and I am inclined to think that this 
Itifericrity is in a great measure owing to the 
imperfect manner in which all agricultural ope- 
rations are carried on in Colombia ; and that if the 
land was prepared for this crop with as much 
attention in that country as in the United States, 
tii^'quality of the cotton might at least be greatlj 
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improved, even if it could not be brought to an 
equality with the Sea-Island. If, by such means, 
the price of Colombian cotton could be brought 
anything- near that of North American, no crop in 
the country would pay so well, for the cost of 
raising it is mudi less than in tlie United States. 
In the first place, land is much cheaper than in 
those States of North America in which the beat 
cotton is grown ; indeed, its only value is that of 
the labour bestowed upon it ; and labour is pro- 
cured at a much lower rate. This plant, likewise, 
in the United States, is an annual, not being able 
to bear the severity even of a Georgian or Caro- 
linian winter : it is, therefore, necessary to prepare 
the land, and plant the seed for this crop every 
year ; but in Colombia it is a perennial, iUid will 
continue in productive bearing for five or six 
years, even under their present system of agri- 
culture; and probably, if the ground was well 
oleaned and manured, it might be continued much 
loager. 

In the province of Carthagena, cotton is raised 
in the following manner: — a piece of ground being 
selected from the forest for the purpose of makhig 
a cotton-field, tlie timber and underwood are cut 
down at the commencement of the dry season, 
tfees of any magnitude being left at the lieight of 
five or six feet from the ground: the wood is 
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siiffered to lie upon tlie ground to dry, till 3 
siiort time previous to the setting- in of the pea-jo- 
dieal rains which fall about the end of April : it 
is then burnt, and tlie fertility of the virgin soil 
increased by the coating of ashes: the expense 
of clearing land in this manner is about five 
dollars a fanegada. Tlie surface is never dis- 
turbed by the plough, or any other instrument ; 
but as soon as it is sufficiently softened by the 
rain, a crop of maize is planted, the seed being 
dibbled in rows, at intervals of five or six feet, 
about double that distance being left between the 
rows : as soon as the com makes its appearance, 
the seed of the cotton is planted in the same 
manner between the rows of the maize : in 
about three months the maize is ripe, and is either 
carried off the ground, or the stalks broken near 
the top for the purpose of leaving the ear invertedt 
by which means the rain is prevented fi-om pene- 
trating into it, and it is left thus, till tlie succeed- 
ing crop is ripe, when both are taken off the 
ground together: the com is found to keep in this 
manner better than if housed. The land is then 
cleaned, and, previous to the autumnal rains, 
another crop of maize is planted, which ripens 
towards the end of the year, and tlie whole of the 
coni is then carried : the cotton having been 
sheltered during the greater pait of its groiyth 
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by the successive crops of maize, is then cleaned, 
and left to itself, and no other care is bestowed 
Xipon it, except that of annually cleaning it, and 
gathering the crop, so long as it is in sufficient 
quantity to defray this expense. When it is so far 
Exhausted as to be no longer profitable, the field 
lis tlirowu up ; or, to use a West Indian terra, is 
^allowed to become ruinate, and a fresh piece of 
woodland is brought into cultivation by a similar 
process. As the land never receives any tillage, 
<ajid, before the cotton is brought to maturity, has 
.been already exhausted by two sncce^lve crops 
of maize, taken within the short space of nine 
months, the produce thus obtained may be rather 
_«Jonsidered as given by the bounty of nature, tliau 
iraised by the industry of man ; and it is probable 
^that it is far from having attained the perfection 
jof which it is capable. 

r. It is needless to expatiate upon the advantages 

which Colombia would derive from such an im- 

fiprovement in the cultivation of her cotton, as 

.would raise it to an equality with that of North 

'ijVmerica; but it may be remarked, that England 

_would also probably reap considerable benefit from 

trit, both in a commercial and political point of view ; 

'f,for it would enable her to transfer her pm-chase of 

the raw material of one of the most important of 

her manufactures, from a country which, by con- 
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tintjally increasing the rate of its duties upon the 
importation of articles of British manufacture, is 
manifestly endeavouring' to exclude them from its 
ports, to another, wliich receives, at present, from 
England the greater part of the manufactures 
which it consumes, and which will become a atill 
better customer to her looms, as its means of 
purchase are increased by a more extensive sale 
of the produce of its soil. 

The cultivation of tobacco is, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, so much discouraged by the 
baneful effects of the government monopoly, that 
this produce now scarcely forms an article of ex- 
port, although the soil and climate of Colombia 
are so well adapted to the growth of this plant, 
that, were it free from this vexatious impost, It 
mig;ht constitute one of the most lucrative branches 
of its agriculture. It may be grown of a good 
quality, in almost every part of the country, where 
the elevation does not reduce the mean tempe- 
rature below 70° Falirenheit ; but there are some 
districts distinguished by a growth, of a flavour 
superior even to the best of those of the island of 
Cuba; such are Cumanacoa, in the neighbour- 
hood of Cumana, many parts of the province of 
Varinas, and Ambalema, in the department of 
Cundinamarca. 

The dye-woods of America have long formed 
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an important branch of its ' commerce with Eu- 
rope ; and there is no part of the western continent 
which produces them in greater abundance or 
variety' than Colombia : those in greatest demand 
are Nicaragua and Bressilleta wood, fustic and 
[ logwood ; considerable quantities of which have, 
fer a great length of time, been exported from 
the maritime provinces of the repubUc formerly 
comprised in the Viceroyalty of New Granada. 
• ' In the interior of the provinces of Rio Hacha 
fend Santa Martha, there are extensive forests, 
trhich afford an inexhaustible supply of the Ni- 
caragua wood, and as it is burthened with no cost 
of production, the only expenses attendin|f it 
I ^K> those of cutting and transporting it to the 
I toast : this latter is, however, considerable ; for 
, Ae greater part of it is brought through the 
I froods to Rio Hacha on beasts of burthen, but 
flie high price at which it is sold leaves a very 
i»ndsome profit to the persons who engage in 
tins traffic. 

■ This tree is also found in abundance in the 
Voods intersected by the river Cesar, which falls 
into the Magdalena, below Ocana ; and it was a 
fevourite project with the Spanish governors of 
these provinces, to improve the navigation of that 
river, for the purpo,se of facilitating the export iif 
this valuable produce. The navigation of the 
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Mdgdalena by steam-boats will, in all proba* 
bility, a^ain direct the attention either of the 
gt)veniment or of some spirited individuals to this 
object ; and if it fan be effected, it will neces- 
sarily cause a material reduction of the price at 
whioh this article can be brought into the Eu- 
ropean market. Fustic and logTvood are found 
in the woods, in almost every part of the country, 
but they are not of a very good quality ; and| 
unless immediately on the coast, or the banks of 
some navigable river, the expense of transport 
is so g-ieat compared with their value, that they 
are not worth cutting. 

There is also a great quantity of very fine 
timber in Colombia, and in situations extremely 
favourable for exportJition : some of it is of a 
superior quality for ship-building, and there is, 
likewise, excellent mahogany, and other orna- 
mental woods ; but, owing to the total want of 
roads and wheel-carriages of any description, the 
attempt to move a large tree, if felled at any 
distance from the bank of a river, is so imprac- 
ticable, that little attention has been hitherto paid 
to the advantages whioh might be derived from 
this branch of commerce. 

Rice is a crop that may be gi-own with profit 
in most parts of Colombia ; but the district best 
adapted to its cultivation is the country bordering 
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on the river Sinu, in the western part of the 
provinue of Carthageoa, where it is produced in 
sufficient qnantity to supply the city of Carthag-ena 
and many other parts of the country, but it has 
not yet been an article of export. The rice of 
Colombia is of a very inferior quality, owing prin- 
cipally to the defective mode of tillage: its vahie 
is like>vise stiU further depreciated by the neg-li- 
gent manner in which it is dressed and prepared 
for market : it is, however, in very general use 
araongfst the natives ; and if proper attention was 
paid to its cultivation, it might form a lucrative 
branch of the export trade of the country. 

The sugar-cane is a plant which flourishes in 
every part of Colombia which is situated at a 
lower elevation than that of two thousand feet 
above the level of the sea ; and even in parts of 
the Valley of Caraccas, it may be cultivated with 
success : but the Valleys of Aragua, and the pro- 
vince of Varinas, in the departments of Venezuela 
and the Orinoco, the provinces of Santa Martha 
and Mompox, in the department of the Magda- 
lena, and that of Mariquita, in the department of 
Cundinamarca, are the situations best adapted to 
this cultivation, and where it is carried on to the 
greatest extent. During the war, the ti-apiches, 
or works erected in diflTereiit parts of the country, 
for the fabrication of sugar, ^vere for the most 
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pai-t destroyed, or fetl into a state of dilapidation; 
and, as few of the proprietors have since pos- 
sessed the means of repairing them, the cultiva- 
tion of this produce lias greatly decreased. 

Previous to the revolution, it was principally 
carried on by the slave population ; for, as it is 
the most laborious agricultural employment within 
the tropics, every person who could choose his 
occupation, engaged rather in such as required 
less exertion. There is, therefore, no branch of 
agriculture in which the change in the condition 
of the labourei-s will be so much felt as in the 
growth of sugar ; for, in most places, it would now 
be difficult even to collect a sufficient numbei* of 
hands to enable persons who might possess the 
necessary capital, to carry on tiie work of an ex- 
tensive sugar plantation: it would be still more 
so, to induce them to confine themselves to this 
occupation ; and, in such an uncertainty of being 
able to procure labour, no person would risk the 
loss of the capital necessary to be invested in the 
plant of a sug;ar-work, which, to be carried on 
with success, must be of considerable magnitude. 
I do not mean here to discuss the topic of free 
labour within the tropics, or to examine whether 
the growth of sugar and slaveiy must necessarily 
be abolished together ; for, whatever may be the 
case in tlie West Indian Islands, I know by espe- 
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rienee, that, notwithstanding all that has been 
said in Europe of the indolence of the natives of 
South America, and their disinclination to labour, 
persons who are acquainted with their habifs, and 
will humour them a little, may procure labourei-s 
who will steadily perform at a cheap rate, if not 
so mvich work as a European labourer, at least 
nufticient for all the purposes of agricuUure in 
that country ; but I think it may be alBrmed that, 
till the population of such countries as Colombia 
becomes more dense, the labouring' part of it will 
not easily be induced, even by hig-her wages, to 
engage in the more laborious aiid u'ksome em- 
ployments, whilst so many easier and more en- 
gaging modes of earning their Uvelihood are pre- 
sented to their choice. 

Sugar has never been grown in Colombia in 
sufficient" quantity to admit of its exportation ; 
and, at present, although the importation of this 
article is pnihibited, and the price in some parts 
of the country is occasionally veiy high, the quan- 
tity grown is scarcely adequate to the home con- 
sumption. Tlie extraction of the sugar from tlie 
cane is conducted in a very imperfect manner in 
Colombia ; for, instead of completing the process 
of granulation, the inspissation of the juioe is car* 
ried no further than the production of a mixture 
of molasses and mucilaginous matter, which as* 
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Slimes, when cold, a concrete form, and is made 
into small cakes, in which state it is called Fanela, 
of which the natives are extremely fond — who eat 
it with their Boi/o and Casava, in the same man- 
ner that cheese is eaten with bread in Europe : 
it is highly nntritive, and not unpleasant. This 
Panela is likewise employed in the preparation of 
chocolate and sweetmeats, which are almost the 
only uses to which saccharine produce is applied 
in Colombia, and for which it is preferred to sugai-. 

The agricultural productions above specified 
are those of which Colombia raises not only as 
much as is necessary for her own use, but also 
a sufficiency to exchange for those objects, 
either of necessity or luxury, which she is at 
present incapable of providing' by her own in- 
dustry or skill ; and such is the extent and fertility 
of country suitable to their growth, that the quan* 
tity she now produces bears a very small propor- 
tion to that which, under more favourable circum- 
stances, she might supply. 

The productions raised exclusively for the main- 
tenance of her population are, in the tierras 
calientes, maize, the plantain, and the different 
deseriptions of roots — such as yams, yucas, &c., 
known in the British colonies by the appellation 
of ^round-])rovisions ; and in the tierras frias, the 
cerealia and legumina, together with the fruits. 
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and all the bulbous and tuberous roots, which 
are cultivated iu the liigber latitudes of Europe 
and North America. 

Maize, or Indian corn, is grown in abundance 
in every part of Colombia, there being- no plant 
which can accommodate itself to so great a range 
of temperature : it supplies a nutritious food for 
the labonring class of people in the tterras calkntes, 
who use it as one of the substitutes for wheatea 
bread : its preparation, as an article of food, foi-ras 
one of the principal and most laborious occupa- 
tions of the women, by whom it is pounded in 
lai^e wooden moilars ; and after it has been thus 
reduced into a coarse sort of meal, it is sifted and 
made into a paste, which, being boiled, acquires 
a great degree of consistency, and is, when fresh 
made, by no means unpleasant to the taste ; in 
this state it is called Boyo. Maize is likewise in 
general use as a horse-corn, and great quantities 
of pigs, and poultry of every description, are also 
raised upon it. 

The plantain, which to tlie inhabitants of the 
tropics is what the potatoc has become to the 
poor of Ireland, affords at all times of the year an 
abundant supply of food : in its green state, the 
fruit of this plant, when roasted, forms a substitute 
for bread ; when boiled, for vegetables ; and when 
npe, it is a delicious faiit. In the formation 
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plantain walk, the plants are set in rows, at a 
distance of four or five yards from each other, and 
require, during the early part of their growth, to 
be kept clean from weeds : they come into bearing; 
the second year, when they attain the heiglit of 
about ten feet, and continue in profit for eight or 
ten years, requiring, during- tliat time, little other 
care than that of gathering the fruit, which grows 
in clusters of {rem twenty to thirty in a bunch, 
each of the size of an ordinary cucumber, which 
they somewhat resemble in shape, and are inclosed 
in a thick rind, similar to the pod of an English 
bean, Bryan Edwards, in his History of Jamaica,, 
calculates, that an acre of plantains produces a 
sufficient quantity of food for the annual suste- 
nance of twenty persons ; and some other autliors 
^ve even a still liigher estimate of die productive 
and nutritious powers of iliis plant. Yams and 
yuca are likewise produced in abundance in Co- 
lombia, and of a fine quality : from the latter of 
these roots, a valuable substitute for bread is 
made, called Casava ; it is procured by a process 
similar to tliat used for making starcli from the 
potatoe, and is formed into thin cakes, somewhat 
resembling in appearance tlie oaten cake of the 
north of England. 

Notwithstanding the proximity of Colombia to 
the equator, there are so many situations in that 
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country where the cerealia of Europe can be 
grown, that if she possessed greater facilities of 
oommunitation between the different parts of her 
( territory, her own produce of these articles would 
soon be amply sufficient for her consumption : but 
so defective is tlie present state, not only of her 
roads, but even of her channels of couvevance by 
water ; and so imperfect is the system of agricul- 
ture in those parts of the country, whose elevation 
affords the temperatui-e most suitable to those 
productions, that, although the importation of 
flour is burthened with a heavy duty, the whole 
coast of Colombia is supplied from the United 
States with this article, which is now considered as 
a necessary of life by all persons whose circum- 
stances enable them to procure it. ' ' ' 
Tlie climate of the low countries within the 
torrid zone is not generally favourable to the 
growth of wheat, although it does not appear that 
an augmentation of heat is prejudicial to it, unless 
attended with excess of drought or moisture ; in 
the first of which cases it necessarily perishes, and 
in tlie latter, the luxuriance of vegetation prevents 
the formation of an ear : but it is nevertheless 
produced m great perfection in many parts of the 
provinces of Venezuela and Zuha, and even at so 
low a level as the valleys of Aragiia, where the 
ordinary temperatiu* is not more than nine degrees 
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below that of the coast : the elevated vallies of this 
part of the Cordillera do not, however, present a 
sufficient breadth of surface to allow of an exten- 
sive cultivation of this grain ; and at the same 
time, the produce peculiar to the tropics, which 
can likewise be gi-own in those situations, is found 
to afford a better profit. 

It is therefore on the elevated and extensi\'e 
table-lands of Cundinainarea and Boyaca, where 
the mean heat of the year is about that of the 
niean heat of the summer in Scotland, that the 
greatest quantity of wheat is at present grown, 
and it is from that district that the whole of 
Colombia may at some future period expect to 
receive its supply. In these parts of the country 
the cerealia and legumina of Europe are produced 
in extraordinary abundance ; for not only is the 
average produce of a crop, which may be esti- 
mated at five quarters an acre, much greater than 
in Europe, but, owing to their situation with 
respect to the sun, which is twice vertical, and at 
nearly equal intervals, within the year, tliey have 
two regular seasons, each of suthcient length to 
bring the grain to perfection : they may, there- 
fore, draw two crops a year from the land, and 
altliough it would not be good husbandry to take 
two successive culmiferons crops, yet their alter- 
nation witli a Jeguminous crop, oi' with one of 
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some of the bulbous or tuberous roots, would be 
a produce from land wbich the best systems of 
agriculture would by uo means afibrd in the tem- ' 
[■ perate zones of the globe. 

The potatoe is considered by the natii.'e as an 
riudigenous production of Colombia, and it is not 
worth while to dispute with him ou a subject which 
lias occasioned so much controversy as that of the 
I .origin of this plant, for it is of more importance to 
I the practical agriculturist to know where this valu- 
able root may be grown, than fiora whence it 
[ came ; it is, therefore, sufficient to remark, that it 
Lis brought to great perfection in most parts of the 
I Herras templadas and frias of that country, 

In addition to these principal vegetable produc- 

ktions of Colombia, a number of others may be 

■mentioned, which, although not collected in suffi- 

l.trient quantities to constitute, separately, branches 

j.of commerce worth notice, form an aggregate of 

iisome importance : such are the Quinquina or Pe- 

l ruvian bark, which is produced in abundance in 

[I many parts of New Granada; the Coi-tex Angos- 

, .tune, or bark of the Orinoco ; the sarsaparilla of 

the Rio Negro ; the vanilla of the Orinoco, the 

Tonga bean, and other aromatics ; the cochineal 

of Carora, and of the valley of Taupa ; the lignum 

quassife ; a number of resins and precious gums; 

castor oil, and the oil of the cocoa out, whicb 
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Hrnnboldt considers as the olive of South America, 
and wbich might probably afford a very lucrative 
branch of trade, although it is at present prepared, 
in any considerable quantity, only in the proviaoe 
of Cumana. 

Tlie grape has never yet, I beheve, been culti- 
vated ill Colombia for the purj)ose of making wine, 
its grawth having been always strictfy prohibited 
by the Spanish govenunent, but it is found in all 
parts of the country as a gai-den fruit ; and as 
excellent wine is made in Chili and Mexico, there 
can be little doubt but that numerous situations 
mi^t b& found in Colombia in which tlie climate 
and soil would be well adapted to this production. 
Tliis is a subject of the ntmost importance to that 
countcy, and I understand that some gentlemrai- 
are now engaged in making the necessary prepa- 
rations, fur cultivatuig the vine there on an exten- 
sive scale. 

In the ennmeration of the territorial riches of 
Colombia, we must not omit to mention its pastoral 
wealth: this arises principally from the immense 
herds of horses and cattle bred upon the vast 
plains which are bounded by tlie river Orinoco, 
the Eastern Cordillera, and tlie cliain of the coast, 
extending over a surface of 153,000 square miles^ 
and generally designated by the name of the 
lianos. At the conquest they were perfectly 
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desei't, their only inliabitants being the alligafor 
and the tiger ; but the Spaniards introduced into 
tiiem the horses and cattle of Europe, and they 
have increased so wonderfully, that it is now 
diflicidt to ascertain their numbers. M. Depons, 

I who resided for some time in VeneKuela, previous 
to the revolution, calculated that there were then 

; on these plains 1,300,000 oxen, 180,000 horses, 

' and 90,000 mides; but Humboldt, judging from 
the number of hides, horses, and mules annually 
exported, thinks this estimate much too low. 
The export of hides from the ports of Venezuela 

I amounted at that time to 174,000; the cattle, 
likewise, afforded an export of 900,000 arrobas 

I irf Tasajo, or meat salted and dried in the sun, 
and a very considerable trade was formerly car- 
ried 00 in this article between New Barcelona, 
a port on the northern coast of Colombia, and the 
island of Cuba, where it was purchased by the 
planters as food for tlieir slaves. Horses, mules, 
and honied cattle were likewise exported in great 
numbers from this port, and from Coro, to the dif- 
ferent West Indian islands ; but the heavy tax 
now laid upon their export has greatly diminished 
this branch of trade : for the larger islands, in eon- - 
sequence of the increase thus occasioned in their 
price, have turned their attention to the breeding 
of horses and cattle, and this is now found to be 
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one of the liinst profitable methods of employing 
their land. Besides these innnmerable herds bf 
the plains, the ivoods in almost all parts of thfe 
country, where the climate is warm or temperate, 
are fuU of cattle, and on the table-lands of BogiJta 
thwe is a great number of sheep, which thrive in 
that climate, and produce a good quality both of 
flesh and fleece. 

In consequence of this abundance of the pM- 
ductions of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
provisions are plentiful and cheap in Colombid* 
and the climate rendering but little clothing neceS- 
saly, the labouring classes are enabled to support 
themselves and their families on very moderate 
wages : in the interior, labourers may be procured 
at a real (about sixpence sterling) pet* day ; on the 
coast the usual price for field labour is two reals, 
and in the commercial cities from thrfee to four 
reals per day. It has been before remarked, that 
the agriculture of the country has suffered greatly 
from the depopulation occasioned by the war : a 
few years of repose will repair tliis loss numeri- 
cally ; but it has unfortunately happened that the 
injury sustained has been greater in the quality 
than in the number of those who have been thus 
swept away, for the negroes and their descendants, 
whether slaves or free, were by far the most active 
and industrious of the labouring po^lation ; but 
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as they likewise formed the best soldiers, and were 
always taken for the service in preference to the 
Indians, a much greater proportion of ibis race 
than of any other has been destroyed dui-ing- the 
revolution. 

Notwithstanding tbe natural advantages of Co- 
lombia, its agriculture is still in an infant state, 
and nothing can be conceived more barbarous 
than the mode in which the greater part of its 
operations are carried on. Under the dominion 
of the Spaniards, so far from receiving any encou- 
ragement, it was fettered by the restrictions and 
imposts which characterized tlieir system of colo- 
nial government ; but it might have been expected 
that, at the revolution^ so impoi-tant a source of 
national wealth would have been delivered ft-ora 
the burdens which had so long retarded its im- 
provement: few of them, however, have as yet 
been removed, although in evei"y law which bears 
at all upon this subject, the legislature expatiates 
on the necessity of adopting measures for that 
purpose. 

Tlie obnoxious parts of the Spanish system 
wbich have been reta'med, and press with par- 
ticular severity upon this branch of national in- 
dustryj are the ecclesiastical titlie, the Alcabala 
duty, and the duties on exports; the two last of 
these have indeed been modified aad re( 
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but the first still bears upon agriculture with all 
its oppressive weigs-ht. In countries more ad- 
vanced in civilization and more fully populated — 
where all the lands worth cultivation are appro- 
priated, and have acquired a value, which enables 
them to produce a rent — tithe may be considered 
as forming' a part of the rental, and as being only 
a deduction from the income of the landlord ; but 
in a country, in which uncultivated land is so 
plentiful and cheap as in Colombia, and where 
cultivated lands are scarcely capable of affording 
any rent, the value of the raw produce consists 
in that of the labour and capital employed in 
raising it ; together with the ordinary profit upon 
the latter, which would be afforded by any other 
mode of its application. This burden must, there- 
fore, necessarily enhance the value of all produce, 
or diminish the profits of the capital employed in 
its production, and in the latter case, it will effectu- 
ally deter capitalists from engaging in agricultural 
pureuits. If it causes an increase of price, its 
effects, in articles which are grown for home con- 
sumption, may indeed be difiused over all classes 
of the community, and will so far answer the pur- 
poses for which it was imposed : but in agricultural 
productions grown for exportation, which con- 
stitute the most valuable part of those of Colom- 
bia/it will endanger the very existence of tiie 
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export trade ; for unless counterbalanced by ex- 
traordinarj- natural advantages, it must effectually 
prevent them from entering into competition with 
the produce of countries free from this impost. 

The objections to this obnoxious tax are also 
increased in Colombia, by the circumstaoce of 
scarcely any part of this revenue being applied to 
the support of the parochial clergy, who are 
maintained by the fees exacted for the peiforra- 
ance of the baptismal, matrimonial, and funeral 
services, and those other rites which are peculiar 
to the Roman Catholic church. These fees are 
very exorbitant. The charge for a baptism, is 
from one to four dollars ; for a marriage, from 
twelve to two hundred dollars, according to tlie 
rank or wealth of the parties, but I have knowu 
persons in very inferior stations of Ufe, pay as 
much as fifty dollars : for a burial, the charge to 
the poorest person, is four dollars, for one uf or- 
dinary decency, from forty to fifty dollars is de- 
manded, and the affluent pay, from three to four 
hundred dollars for this last service of the church : 
the charge for an ordinary mass, la one dollar, 
and the price increases in pn>portioa to tlie ur- 
gency of the case. A part of the tithe is taken 
by the government, as a sort of direct coatri- 
bution, which amounted, last year, to 135,573 
dollars ; and the remainder forms a provision for 
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the bishqjs and other dignitaries of the calhedrai 
churches. 

The Alcabala duty, although greatly reduced 
since the revolution, is still retained upon aU 
sales of real property, and, operating as a check 
upon its transfer, tends to diminish the activity 
of agricultural speculation. Tlie export duties, 
hkewise, press heavily on those agricultural pro- 
ductions which are still subject to them. 'ITie 
first laws which were passed for their regulation 
after the revolution, levied a duty on the export 
of nearly all the productions of the soil ; but the 
government seems to have discovered, that it 
was pursuing an erroneous course, and by the act 
of last session,* the greater part of them were 
exenrpted from its operation. With respect to 
cacao, as Colombia almost enjoys a monopoly 
in the supply of Europe with that article, and the 
provinces of Goatemala, in which it is grown, are 
so much less favourably situated for its expor- 
tation — this duty may perhaps be continued, with- 
out material injury to that bmnch of agriculture ; 
but its indigo trade already finds, as explmned 
under that head, suilicient difficulty in maintaining 
itself against the rivalry with which it has to con- 
tend without this additional burden, and the pro- 
duce of its immense pastures, which, with proper 
• Vide p. 160. 
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encouragement, would be a mine of wealth, more 
valuable than the metallic treasures of its moun- 
tains, sensibly feels the paralyzin*]^ effects of these 
impolitic restrictions on the freedom of its export. 
A very liberal view was taken of these sub- 
I -jeets by the minister of finance, in his last report 
to the legislative bodies ; and he particularly in- 
sisted on the necessity of relieving agriculture 
from all these burdens. The alteration in the 
. 'fexport duties was made in consequence of his 
[ ^presentations, and a prospect was held out of 
[ 'fiieir total repeal ; but the legislature showed the 
[ ■'Same unwillingness to interfere with ecclesiastical 
"affairs, as has ever liitherto marked its proceed- 
I 'ings. Some trifling exemptions have, indeed, 
'^en granted to lands newly brought into culti- 
vation ; plantations of cacao for instance, under 
'those circumstances, are exempt from tithe for 
ten years ; those of coffee, for seven ; and those of 
indigo, for five years ; but these insignificant con- 
cessions, so far from affording any effectual re- 
medy, seem rather to evince a determination to 
'perpetuate the evil. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Mineral productions of Colombia — Gold — Silver — Pbtina — 
Mercury — Copper — Lead — Iron — Coal — Rock-sal t — Mi n - 
ing' Compaiiles : Bolivar — Colomliian — Carthagena and 
Anglo rColombian — Pearl fishery — Conclusion, 



The riches of the mineral kingdom in Colombia 
are deposited in the three great chains of the 
Cordilleras, which, throughout their extent, tean 
,with metallic wealth, and, in many parts, cover 
the surface of the adjacent valleys with the pre- 
cious prodacts of their decomposition. Although 
these mountains have been, as yet, but imperfectly 
explored, they have already yielded gold, silver, 
platina, mercury, copper, lead, iron, coal, and 
rock-salt: with the exception, however, of the 
copper from the mines of Aroa, those only of the 
metallic substances which are distinguished by the 
name of precious metals, have been hitherto ex- 
tracted from them in any quantity ; for it formed 
no part of the system of the Spaniards to encou- 
rage the search for those materials which would 
have promoted or assisted the industry of the 
native, or afforded him the means of defence 
against their power. 
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The mineral wealth of Colombia -iri confined 
almost entirely to that part of it which composed 
the ancient vice-royalty of New Granada, the 
copper of Aroa being the only metallic produce 
which has of late years been afforded by Vene- 
zuela ; for although, immediately after the con- 
quest, gold was procured at Barquisimeto, and 
other places in the mountains, to the north-east 
of the Nevadas of Merida, as well as in those to 
the south ol" Caraccas, the workings or washings 
in those districts have been long discontinued, as 
the quantity of metal procured from them was in- 
suificient to defray the expenses of its extraction. 

The greater part of the gold of Colombia is 
now procured from the valleys or ravines in the 
mountainous region of Antioquia; the valley of 
Cauca between the central and western Cordil- 
lera, particularly in the province of Popayan at 
its southern extremity ; the province of CSioco 
situated between tlie western Curdillem and the 
Pacific Ocean ; and that part of the eastern Cor- 
diUera which forms the province of Pamplona. 
The province of Choco affords, in proportion to 
its extent, a greater quantity of this metal than 
any other part of the world : it is tliere found io 
the plains at a very inconsiderable elevation above 
the level of the sea, and in the beds of most of ils 
rivers. The gold procured from the metalliferous 
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district of Pamplona, which is particularly cele- 
brated, botli for the abundance and the variety of 
its mineral produce, is of a very superior quality; 
tliat extracted from the sand forming the bed of 
the river Canaverales, near Girou, being of the 
unusual fineness of twenty-three carats. 

The gold of Colombia is not obtained by the 
usual processes of mining, but frfim the washing 
of an auriferous soil, through which minute par- 
ticles of this metal are disseminated in a greater 
or less proportion in almost every part of the 
above-mentioned districts. By the word " Mine" . 
therefore, in its acceptation in those countries, is 
frequently imdersloodj a tract of land, the surface 
of which is composed of this auriferous soil, and 
which has either a natural stream running through 
it, or the capability of having water turned into it, 
to enable the labourer to perform his operations. 

Previous to the revolution, the greater part of 
the gold was procured by the labour of slaves : in 
Antioquia there were nearly five thousand em- 
ployed in this occupation ; in Choco, three thou- 
sand, and in the Valley of Cauca eight thousand ; 
but the causes which have been described as 
having affected the quantity of the agricultural 
productions raised by the labour of this unfortu- 
nate race, operated in a still greater degree to 
diminish that of the gold which has been procured 
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since the war. The Indians are, indeed, equally 
skilftil in their performance of this work : but as 
their labour is voluntary, the supply of gold is 
now dependent upon their caprice or iudination 
to work ; and is by no means so large or so regu- 
lar as it used to be, although the government 
have endeavoured to encourage their application 
to this pursuit, by remitting the tax which was 
fonnerly imposed upon all persons engaged in 
this occupation. 

The spots formerly most productive of gold 
were the small pools formed amongst the rapids 
of the mountain-torrents, whitlier the aunferous 
material had been carried and deposited by the 
stream ; but these little receptacles of metallic 
treasure having been long since explored and ex- 
hausted, this natuml process is now imitated by 
artificial means. A piece of ground being fixed 
upon, the surface of wbich has the requisite degree 
of inclination, and iy considered as being suffi- 
ciently rich in metal to pay for the labour of work- 
ing, small channels are cut tlirough it, into which 
water is led, and dams of a few inches in height 
erected across them at intervals : the earth is then 
sci'aped to the depth of two or three inches, from 
the surface on either side of the channels into 
these artificial rivulets, which are kept in constant 
agitation, and in the course of the water towards 
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the dams, the heavier substances, falluig soouer 
from suspension, are deposited above them, whilst 
the lighter and more worthless particles are carried 
with the water over their tops ; a sediment is thus 
formed, sufficiently rich to allow the labourer to 
commence the operation, by which tlie metal is 
procured in a pure state. For this purpose the 
soil tlius collected is placed in a wooden tub (i/ated) 
of five or six feet in diameter, and about six inches 
deep, and mixed with a sufficient quantity of water 
to bring it into the semi-liquid state, which is in 
Spanish called Masamoira, from whence the gold- 
washers have obtained the name of Masamorreros ; 
the whole is tlieu carefully turned over by the 
hand, and the caitliy paiticles being sejiarated 
from the metal and thrown out of the balm, more 
water is added, and tlie operation repeated, till at 
length the grains of gold are entirely freed from 
tlie earth, and left alone at the bottom, forming 
tJae gold-dust of commerce : tliis is a nice opera- 
tion, and requires an experienced hand to perform 
it with success, for so minute are the pariicles of 
gold, that great cai'e is necessary to prevent them 
from passing ofi" with tlie earth and water. 

Gold-washing is not a very laborious operation, 
nor is it in itself by any means destructive- rf 
health ; but unfortunately the soil best calculated 
to remunerate the labourer for his exertions, ia 
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fi-eqiientJy fbiind in tli'e most barren and unhealthv 
situations in the country : such are the mountain- 
ous regions of Antioquia, and the whole province 
of Clioco, where, owing to the constant humidity 
of the climate, and the obstacles opposed by the 
difficulty of transport to the introduction of provi- 
sions, all the necessaries of life are so scarce and 
dear, that the persons engaged in this pursuit can 
barely procure the means of subsistence. Some- 
times, indeed, they are fortunate enough to fall in 
with nodules of pure gold of considerable size, or 
to hit upon tracts of land which afford them compa- 
rative riches, but in general the gold-washers in 
those districts have the appearance of (he most 
abject misery I have ever beheld. 

Humboldt says, " Le pays le plus riche en or 
est celui ou la disette se fait continuellement 
sentir ;"* there are, however, auriferous districts in 
Colombia to which this remark is not applicable, 
for in the valley of Cauca, and the province of 
Pamplona, the gold-washers do not experience 
this hardship, the climate of those places being 
much drier and more healthy, and provisions very 
abundant. 

From the frequent occurrence of a soil so richly 
impregnated with particles of gold, in the TalBes 
whose surface is formed from the detritus of the 
' Essai Politique sur la Noiivetle Espa^ne, 1. 4, chop, 1 1. 
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neig'Iiboiirlng momitaiiis, geologists will, perhaps, 
conclude, that the mountains themselves abound in 
veins of the same metal. Mines of f?old, if the 
trifling excavations on the mountains which have 
been hitherto made deserve the name, have indeed 
been discovered in several parts of the Cordillera, 
and their contents extracted to under^ the process 
of washing ; but they have not been followed to a 
greater distance than from fifty to one hundred 
yards within the bowels of the earth ; and the ex- 
periments of this nature winch have been hitherto 
attempted, do not seem to have determined 
whether these are indications of real veins which 
Would repay the expense of pursuing them to 
greater depths, and procuring the metal by tlie 
means which modern science and ingenuity have 
discovered, or whether they are not rather accu- 
mulations of auriferous matter in the interstices of 
the rocks, on what, compared with the immense 
width of their bases, may be considered aa the 
surface of the mountains, and which have not suffi- 
cient continuity to lead the miner to any consider- 
able deposite of metallic treasure within their 
bosoms. I am inclined to think that the latter 
supposition will be found the most correct, and 
that this precious treasure, which in so many 
instances presents itself spontaneously on the 
surfece of the earth to the notice of man, will not 
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be found in its interior in sufficient quantity to 
repay his more laborious search. 

In the years immediately preceding the revolu- 
tion, the value of the gold annually procured from 
the washings in New Granada, amounted to three 
millions of dollars, and the quint or part claimed 
by tlie government afforded a revenue of 60,000 
dollars ; the new government retains the claim of 
I the quint, wliich last year produced 32,747 dollars, 
but the minister anticipates for the present year 
an improvement in this branch of the revenue, from 
the operations now carrying on, which will raise it 
to 50,000 dollars. 

Silver is found in many parts of Colombia, but 
it has not yet been procured in the same abundance 
as gold, nor will tlie argentiferous mines of that 
country bear any comparison with those of Mexico 
or Peru : so little, however, is yet known of the 
extent of its mountain treasures, that it would be 
premature to determine whether this inferiority in 
the quantity of its produce of silver is to be attri- 
buted to the poverty of its mines, the defective 
manner in which they have been worked, or tJie 
carelessness induced by the superior degree of 
facihty witli which the more precious metal has 
been procured in that country. 

Mines of silver had been discovered in the time 
of the Spaniards, in the provinces of Mariquita 
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a'tid Pamplona, and in the valley of Cauca : m"tli& 
first of those situations, the mines of Santa AniJa' 
and La Manta were worked at an early peritid, 
aiid had acquired some celebrity ; but the quantity 
of silver extracted from thera seems to have been' 
inconsiderable, for it is an article scarcely eVe^' 
mentioned in any statement of the revenue Ctt* 
exports of New Granada. Humboldt, whose 
observations, always correct and valuable, deserve, 
on subjects connected with mining, a more parti- 
cular attention, in speaking- of La Manta, says^' 
"^ Les travaux y ont ete diriges avec beaucoup 
d'intelligence ; mais comma la quantity d'argent 
ne hiontoit de 1791 a 1797 qu'a 8,700 marcs 
(78^000 piastres), tandis que les frais s'elevoient 
a 216,000 piastres, le viceroi ordonna d'aban- 
donner la mine."* 

Several other mines of silver wei-e likewise 
worked in Mariquita, but, from their abandon- 
ment, it may be supposed they afforded little 
better success ; if, however, by the application of 
mechanical and hydraulic science, or by the dis- 
covery of new and more prolific veins, of which the 
existence is rendered probable by the indications of 
metallic wealth already afforded, the mines of this 
province can be rendered productive, there is no 
situation, either in any other part of South America, 
■ E'ssai' Politique sur la Nouvelle Espa^e, 1. 4. chap. II, 
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01" in Mexico, so favourable to the operations of 
miniiif;;, on an extensive scale, as Mariquita, which, 
forming one of tlie banks of the river Magdalena 
at the highest point to which its navigation ex- 
tends, enjoys faciUtiea of receiving machinery and 
other supplies for the working of its mines, as 
well as of exporting their produce, which are 
wanting to most of the other mining districts on 
the American continent. The climate of this 
province is likewise temperate, and the country 
in the vicinity of the mines fertile and productive. 

Tlie mines of silver in the province of Pam- 
plona are under circumstances somewhat similar 
to those of Mariquita ; their situation is, however, 
sufficiently advantageous, as well with respect to 
climate and fertility of country, as to communication 
with the coast : for the greater part of the province 
of Pamplona is a tierra fria, without rising to an 
elevation unfavourable to agricultural productions ; 
and the river Zulia, which falls into the lagoon of 
Maracaybo, takes its rise in the mountains in 
which they are situated, and becomes navigable 
at no great distance from their base. 

But the richest silver mines, which have been 
hitherto discovered in Colombia, are those situated 
in the Vega de Supia, towards the noilhern 
extremity of the valley of Cauca. Their existence 
was unknown till towards the end of the last cen- 
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,tury, and they have as yet been very imperfectly 
worked ; their ore is however said to be extremely 
rich, and, as is frequently the case in silver mines, 
they yield likewise a portion of guld, but of an in- 
ferior quality, The mine of Cachafruta, one of 
the richest of the group, had been worked to 
tlie depth of fifty yards, when the water came iu 
upon it and put a stop to the further progress of 
the work. These mines are the property nf indi- 
viduals who did not possess the means of procuring 
machinery to drain them, or of carrying on the 
operations necessary for the extraction of the ore ; 
but being now in the hands of persons who do not 
labour under this disadvantage, much might be 
expected from themj were they in a more accessible 
situation ; it is, however, to be feared, that the 
difficulty of passing the mountains, which on every 
side inclose the valley of Cauca, will oppose in- 
surmountable obstacles to their being worked with 
advantage. Within the valley itself every cir- 
cumstance is favourable to the undertaking ; — pro- 
visions are abundant, and labourers may be pro- 
cured at very low wages ; but if it is found neces- 
sary or desirable to introduce European workmen, 
there will be considerable diificulty in getting 
them across the summit of the Cordillera; and the 
transport of any machinery which cannot be divided 
into parts not exceeding 150 lbs. in weight, is 
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absolutely impossible. The annual quint of the 
silver procured from tlie mines of Colombia, in 
the years immediately preceding tlie revolution, 
did not amount to more than 201 dollars. 

The following table, extracted from the " Essai 
Politique sur le Royaume de la Nouvelle Espagne" 
of M. de Humboldt, will show the annual produce 
of the gold and silver mines of the American con- 
tinent, at the beginning of the nineteenth century. - 

Mexico, including Goatemaia, 7.000 marcs* 2,338,220 marcs 

Peru 3,400 611,090 

Chiii 13,313 29,700 

Buenos Ayres 2,200 481,830 

New Granada 20,505 but little | 

Brazil 29,090 none 

The metallic wealth of Buenos Ayres was, at 
that time, derived principally from those provinces 
which have, since the revolution, been separated 
from itj and now form part of the republic of 
Bolivia, or Upper Peru. 

Platina is prociued from that part of the pro- 
vince of Choco which is situated between the 
western Cordillera and the Pacific Ocean, and on 
the coast of the Pacific as far to the southward 
as Barbacoas, and is found scarcely in any other 
part of tlie world ; it accompanies the gold, and 
is obtained in the washings for that metal, from 

• The marc of gold is worth abyut 136 dollars ; (hat of silver 
eiglit and a half. 
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which it is aftenvards separated. It is difficult 
to ascertain the quantity of this metal afforded by 
that district, as the greater part of it is conveyed 
clandestinely out of the country. On the esta- 
blishment of the present government, a law was 
passed prohibiting the exportation of platina, and 
providing for a coinage of that metal. By this 
act, the government constituted itself the purchaser 
of all the platina procured from the mines, at the 
rate of from four to eight dollars a pound in its 
crude state ; and, after it had undergone the pro- 
cess of refining, it was proposed to issue it in a 
coina^, at the rate of four dollars the ounce. 
This scheme was, however, never put into execu- 
tion, principally owing to the small quantity of 
the metal which came into tlie hands of the go- 
vernment ; for, in consequence of tlie much better 
price it fetched in Jamaica, it, as might have been 
expected, found its way down the river Atrato, 
and was smuggled over to that island. A late 
decree has endeavoured to enforce this law, and 
establish a monopoly of the sale of this article ; 
for the government has itself now determined to 
export it, when purified and marked witli its arms, 
at the price of six dollars an ounce ; but, notwith- 
standing that nature has granted a monopoly of 
this produce to Colombia, it may not be found so 
easy a matter to stamp it with this arbitraiy value. 
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Cinnabar, the ore of mercury, has been dis- 
covered ill three different places in Colombia ; and 
although the mines containing this mineral are 
not at present worked, their existence may be- 
come a subject of impoiiance, if the silver mines^ 
which it is now proposed to bring into operation, 
yield a sufficient quantity of ore to induce the 
parties engaged in those undertakings, to adopt 
the processes of amalgamation for the extraction 
of the metal. This mineral is found in the valley 
of Santa Rosa, in the province of Antioquia ; in 
the ceotrai Cordillera, near the passage of Quin- 
diu, between Ibague and Cartago ; and at the 
Villa de Azogue, near the city of Cuenf a. At this 
latter place, there are indications of extensive 
works having been formerly carried on ; but they 
were abandoned at an early period in consequence, 
as it is supposed, of the discovery of the great 
mine of Huancavelica in Peru, which has long 
supplied the silver mines of that coimtry with the 
mercury they have required. If the mine of mer- 
cury in the mountains of Quindiu can be worked 
to advantage, it is well situated for the supply of 
the silver mines, both of Mariquita and tlie Vale 
of Supia, and will prevent them from being de- 
pendent on other countries for an article so essen- 
tial to their operations. 

Native mercury has likewise bc'en occasionaliy 
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met with in diflFerent parts of the country ; and 
the attention of the Spanish government was ex- 
cited by the prospect afforded by such discoveries, 
of procuring, within its American possessions, an 
article so necessary for tlie extraction of their 
metallic wealth ; and of which, notwithstanding- 
the large supply obtained from Spain itself, they 
were obliged to import a eonsiderable quantity 
fix)ro the mines of Hungary. Its researches, how- 
ever, were not attended with success, as tlie masses 
of this metal, whose discovery had raised these 
expectations, seem to have been nothing more 
than insignificant formations occasioned by infil- 
tration, in situations where the metal had been 
accidentally spilt, or where it had been deposited 
in its transport from the coast to the place of its 
destination, during the long period that the mines 
of those countries have been worked by the pro- 
cesses in which its agency is required, 

The principal copper mines of Colombia are 
those of Aroa and Moniquera, both of which are 
situated in the eastern Cordillera ; the first, near 
its northern extremity, in the province of Cara- 
bobo; and the latter, in the mountains, to the 
north of Tunja. There are indications of copper 
in other parts of the Cordillera, particularly in 
the province of Pamplona ; but I am not aware 
that any other mines of this metal have beeo 
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worked. The mines of Aroa form part of the 
patrimonial estate of Bolivar, and have been long 
celebrated for the richness of their ore, and the 
superior quality of the metal it affords ; wliich, 
previous to the revolution, besides supplying the 
consumption of the countryj formed a consider- 
able article in the export trade of Venezuela. 
The mine of Moniquera has been hitherto very 
feebly worked, and its produce is scarcely sufficient 
to supply the inconsiderable demand of the sur- 
rounding country ; but even if an increase of 
capital was employed to render it more produc- 
tive, its distance from any navigation would not 
allow the copper of this mine to come in com- 
petition, in foreign markets, with that of others 
which are more favourably situated. 

Lead has been discovered in vaiions parts of 
the eastern Cordillera ; but the only mine of this 
metal which has been worked with any effect is 
that of Sogamoso ; and even there, although tlie 
ore is sufficiently nch, the methods employed to 
extract the metal are so imperfect, that the profits 
are not sufficient to induce the persons employed 
in it to pursue the occupation with much activity. 

Iron ore is likewise found in abundance in the 
mountainous couutiy bordering on the plain of 
Bogota; but under the Spanish government, that 
useful mineral was utterly neglected; pud al- 
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though, since the revolution, some attempts at 
smeUing it have been made by foreigners, they have 
not yet succeeded in procuring any considerablo 
quantity of the metal. The plain of Bogota 
abounds also in pit-coal, a mineral of rare occur- 
rence in the countries traversed by the Cordilleras 
of the Andes, and the great mountain-chains 
which branch from them ; but it is held in little 
estimation by the inhabitants, and is only used in 
their smithies. These two last-mentioned minerals, 
however, neglected as they are by the present 
race, may, at no very distant period, produce a 
more important change in the habits and condi- 
tion of the inhabitants of the tieiras frias of Co- 
lombia, and contribute more to their advance in 
civilisation than all the other mineral productionti 
of the country. 

The celebrated salt-mines of Cipaquira, Tauza, 
and Eneraocon, situated in the mountains to the 
nortli east of Bogota, belong to the government ; 
tliey supply all the surrounding countiy to a very 
considerable distance with tliis essential article; 
and yield a considerable revenue to the state. The 
salt of these mines is, in its native state, exactly 
similar to the rock-salt of Cheshire, and is purified 
by the same method; for, although these mines 
are so much nearer the equator than the salt-works 
of the Punta de Araya, and the Playa of Santa 
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Martha, the sun's mys have not, at the elevation 
at which they are situated, sufficient power to pro- 
duce the requisite evaporation ; and it is necessary 
to have recourse to fire for that purpose. 

About three years since, the government let these 
mines for one hundred and fifty thousand dollars a 
year to an Englisli gentleman of the name of 
Thomson, who engaged to improve and enlarge 
the works within a given time. He returned to 
England for the purpose of making the necessary 
arrangements for entering into the concern ; but, 
owing to some misunderstanding with the Colom- 
bian government, or its agents, respecting the 
payment of the first deposits, the stipulated time 
elapsed before he had the opportunity of fiilfilling 
his engagement, and the contract was declared 
void, Mr. Thomson, therefore, lost the advan- 
tages which he expected to derive from this under- 
taking; andas the government have never hitherto 
made, of all the salt-works in the country, a sum 
much exceeding tlie rent which he was to have 
given for these mines, it appears to have suffered 
equally from its not having been canned into exe- 
cution. 

There are, likewise, several salt-springs whicli 
derive their source from the mountiins in which 
these mines are situated, and break out in different 
places in their vicinity, from which a considerable 
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quantity of salt is procared : tlie principal of these 
are the springs of Yousa, which furnish annually 
between six and seven thousand quintals of that 
article. When Colombia can form a navy, the 
mines and springs of Cipaquira will acquire addi- 
tional importance ; for, as the plains in their vici- 
nity abound with cattle, and the temperature is 
suitable to the salting of meat, the government 
will be enabled to victual its ships at a cheap 
rate from the produce of its own soil, instead of 
being dependent, as at present, on foreign sup- 
ply for every article of provision which they carry 
to sea. 

The revolution in the Spanish Americas, by 
removing' the barrier which had so long prevented 
the entrance of foreigners into those forbidden re- 
gions, opened a new field of enterprise to the 
British capitalist, into whiqh he rushed with an 
eageniess unparalleled in the annals of speculation. 

The metalUc treasure of those countries formed 
the principal object of attraction ; and no sooner 
was it understood that their mines were rendered 
unproductive by the want of funds to carry on the 
operations necessary for the extraction of their 
riclies, and that persons who possessed the means 
of supplying that deficiency would be admitted to 
a participation in their wealth, than mining adven- 
tures of every description were projected and 
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entered upon with an avidity which the whole 
treasure of the western world seemed insufficient 
to satisfy. No less than twelve different compa- 
nies were formed for this purpose within a year, 
whose capital amounted on an average to one mil- 
lion sterling each ; and such has been either tlie 
liberality of their offers, or the necessities of tlie 
ownei"s of that description of property, that there 
is scarcely a single mine of silver, throughout the 
extent of the late colonies of Spain, which eitlier 
has been, or is expected to be, productive of metal, 
which has not been engaged by one or other of 
these associations. 

In the first moments of excitement caused by 
the prospect of this sudden influx of wealth, some 
of tliese undertakings were entered upon without 
due consideration of their uncertainty, or of the 
difficidties which would attend their execntiouj and 
they have necessarily failed of success. Tliis may 
be one of the causes of the violent re-action which 
has threatened the whole of these schemes witli 
destruction ; but it must be hkewise in a gi"eat 
measure attributed to the number of persons who 
made use of tlie shares in these concerns as the 
means of temporary speculations, witliout any in- 
tention of really embarking in tliera; and who, 
having become involuntaiy holders in consequence 
of the check upon the facility of disposing of tiieir 
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shares, preferred the loss of tlie capital ah-eady 
advajiced to any fuither risk. 

It is one of the g^reat advaii(ag"es of associations 
of this nature, that precarious projects, which can 
only be carried on with prospect of success by a 
large capital, may be engaged in at small indivi- 
dual risk ; and it might be supposed that the 
generality of mankind would be so well acquainted 
with tlie hazard attending all mining speculations, 
that they would not engage in them so deeply as 
to be seriously affected, even if the whole amoimt 
for which they rendered themselves liable were 
called for. It has been, therefore, a hardship on 
those persons who engaged in these undertakings 
with a bona fide intention of carrj'ing them into 
effect, that, by the secession of others, they should 
have been obliged to embark a larger sum in 
them than they originally calculated upon, in 
order to prevent the entire loss of the money al- 
ready advanced. It cei-tainly cannot be considered 
that any of those American mining companies, 
which founded their operations on mines of silver 
formerly celebrated for their produce, have as yet 
failed of success. The expenses of draining and 
putting the mines into the state of repair neces- 
sary to enable them to recommence the workings, 
have, perhaps, been greater, and occupied a longer 
time, than had been anticipated; but, till these 
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preliminary steps have been taken, and the vein 
of ore again attacked,,it is premature to judge of 
the result. 

Colombia has had its full share of these com- 
panies ; the operations of " the Bolivar," " tlie 
Colombian," " the Carthagena and Anglo-Colom- 
bian" mining associations, and of the "Colombian 
Pearl Fishery" association being all confined to 
that country, as well as those of another more 
select association, which as yet has published no 
prospectus and sold no shai-es, but whose mem- 
bers engage in the undertaking at their own 
expense and risk. 

The " Bolivar Mining Association" was esta- 
blished with the object of working the copper 
mines of Aroa, situated in the province of Cara- 
bobo, at the northern extremity of the eastern 
Cordillera. Tliese mines belong, as before stated, 
to Bolivar, of whom they are held on lease for the 
term of nine years, from October, 1824, which 
the trustees are authorised by the deed to renew 
or extend at their discretion. The capital of the 
company is 500,000/., divided into ten tliousand 
shares of fifty pounds each. This association has 
sent out some miners from England, who have 
been at work for some time on the mine ; but 
although the ore is particularly rich, and jirocured 
witli facility, tliey have not yet succeeded iu ex- 
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tracUng a great quantity of the metal, owing, I 
understand, to the difficulty they have experienced 
in smelting the ore ; but as that obstacle has been 
removed by some arrangements made in this 
country, the concern may be expected to assume 
a better aspect. The country in tlie vicinity of 
these mines is the richest and most populous of 
any in Colombia, and affords an abundant supply 
of all the necessaries of life : their situation is 
likewise extremely favourable for the exportation 
of their produce, the valley of Aroa lying at a 
short distance from the coast, to the south of 
Porto Cabello, and a road having been formed 
from the mines to that p<jrt. 

Captain C. S. Cochrane, of the royal navy, who 
travelled In Colombia in the year IS^CJ, and ttntk 
an extensive survey of its mineral pnxJiictions, 
obteined, during the session of Coogretw of that 
3rear, an exclti«ve privilege for the erection and 
use of machinery for the rr>llii^ of cr;pper, on the 
ooftst of Coh>mlHa, from the raouthii of the Ori- 
noco to the gulpb of Maracaybo. Had he formeil 
such an establishmenl, it might have greatly bene' 
fited these mines ; but the projecl appears U> have 
beeo afcapdoned, as, lince ii» reinra to EnglaiK)* 
be has taken no iteps to carry H )oti'> ewctitifjo. 

TW " CcloKitiiaa Miniwe AaaodalJfM" hatt tacre 
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the' general purpose of working- mines of every 
description in Colombia or any other part of Spa- 
nish America: its capital is 1,000,000/. sterling, 
divided into ten thousand shares of 100^. each. 
This company seems at present to be directing its 
attention principally to silver, having engaged the 
fonr principal mines of that metal in the province 
of Mariquita, viz. those of Santa Anna, La 
Manta, San Juan, and Santo Christo de las Ijajas, 
which are the property of the government ; it has 
likewise taken other mines belonging to ijidivi- 
dnals in different parts of the country. Some 
gentlemen of distinguished scientific acquiremenfe 
have been for some time employed by the assdc^*^' 
atSon in the survey of the principal mining dis"-'" 
tricts of Colombia ; and between one and t^ii'\ 
hviiidred English miners, witli some machiner^j 
have been sent out to conduct tlie works. They ' 
have commenced their operations on some of the 
old mines in the province of Mariquita, and have" ' 
already made such progress in clearing out tii6 
former workings as to have reached the veins of 
ore. The government have evinced eveiy dispo- 
sition to encourage and support these undertak- ' 
ings ; it is indeed greatly interested in theK- ' 
success, for the rent of such mines as are 'its 
property is paid by a per centage on tlie produce, 
and it receives the quint upon all the metal 
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extracted from those which belong to private indi- 
viduals. 

From what has been already said respecting 
the method of procuring' gold in Colombia, it may 
be conjectured that, unless the agents of the as- 
sociation are lucky enough to meet with veins of 
that metal, differently circumstanced from those 
ab^ady discovered, European machinery and skill 
will be of little avail in its extraction, and that it 
must still be left to the patient industry of the 
natives. With respect to silver, whatever may 
be found to be the real state of the mines formerly 
worked by the Spaniards, it may be reasonably 
expected, that in districts where there are so 
many indications of veins of that metal, as are 
found in Mariquita and Pamplona, some will be 
fallen in with, sufficiently rich to repay the ex- 
penses incurred in this undertaking, and remu- 
nerate the parties engaged in it : if they are so 
fortunate as to succeed in making such a disco- 
very, the fertility of those provinces, and their 
contiguity to navigable streams, will enable the 
Company to carry on its works at much less ex- 
pense than can be done by any establishment of 
this description, either in Mexico or Peru ; in 
which countries none of the mining districts enjoy 
similar advantages. 

A grant having been made by the government 
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of Cblombia of all the mines of gold, silver, pla- 
tina, and copper, belonging tu it in the province 
bf Carthagena, a company has been formedj with 
^he title of the " Carthagena and Anglo-Colombian 
Mining Association," for tlie purpose of deriving 
from it such benefit as it may afford. Its capital 
is to be 1,500,000/., divided into 15,000 shares, 
©f 100/. each; but there has not yet been much 
progress made, in carrying into execution the 
objects it has in view. Tlie metalliferous district 
of the province of Carthagena is atuated in the 
mountains on its western border, adjacent to the 
province of Antioquia ; and in the prolongation 
of the central Cordillera, in its extension from tlie 
group of Antioquia to Sinu, on the coast of the 
Caribbean sea. Gold has been formerly procured 
at Simiti, Guamoco, and other parts of this line, 
but I have never heard that it aftbrds any other 
metallic product. 

In the session of congress of 1 893, an exclusive 
'privilege was granted to Messrs. Rundell, Biidge, 
end Rundell, of London, to tish for pearl oy.ster9, 
with machinery, on certain parts of the coast of 
Colombia. There are three situations in (he seas 
washing the shores of tliat country, where these 
[ ■ oysters are found, two of which are in the Atlantic 
'Ocean, and one in the Pacific: of those in the 
Atlantic, one is on the ooast included between 
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the mouths of the Orinoco and Cumana, conipre- 
bending the shores of the islands of Margarita, 
Cubagua, and Coche ; and the other, on the coast 
of Rio Hacha : that in tlie Pacific, is at Panama 
and the adjacent coast. In the sixteenth century, 
the pearl fishery, at the first of these places, was 
carried on with great activity ; and for some years, 
the value of the peai'ls annually obtained from it 
amounted to lialf a million of dollars ; but it ap- 
pears to have been early exhausted, for it soon 
declined, and has long since altogether ceased. 
Of late years, tlie only fisheries which have been 
carried on, are those on the coast of Rio Hacha, 
and in the bay of Panama, where valuable pearls 
have occasionally been found by the divers. 

The grant to Messrs. Ruodell, Bridge, and Co. 
secured to them, for ten years, the monopoly of 
fidiing with machmery (not, however, to exclude 
the natives from fishing as they had been accus- 
tomed to do) on the coast of Cumana, and in the 
bay of Panama, on condition of their ceding to 
the government one-fifth part of the pearls they 
might procure, and of their leaving, at the expi- 
ration of the terra, all the machinery employed by 
them, in the hands of tlie government : they like- 
wise engaged to employ a certain number of na- 
tives on board their \essels, for the purpose of 
instructing tliem in the use of the machinery. On 
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the Atlantic coast, they were restricted to fish, for 
the first five years, fi'om the North-west Cape to 
Cape Roman ; and for the second five, from Cape 
Roman to the Orinoco : on the Pacific, for the 
first five years, from the North-east Cape, to Cape 
Corrientes : and for the other five, from 'Caps' 
Corrientes to Cape Blanco. ' 

For the purpose of fulfilUng the stipulations of 
their contract, Messrs. Rnndell, Bridge, and Co. 
formed an association, called the " Colombian 
Pearl Fishery Association," the capital-stock of 
which was divided into 25,000 shares, at twenty- 
five pounds a share ; on which each subscriber 
paid, on subscribing, a deposit of two pounds. 
The contractors offered to the public, 8,000 of 
these shares, at a premium of ten pounds per 
share, 13,500 of the remaining shares being re- 
served for the original contractors, and the other 
4,500 for the directois and officers of the Asso- 
I ciation. The premium, upon the sliares offered, 
[ to the public, was paid at the time of subscribing, ' 
[ and one moiety of it vested in government se- 
I curities, to be returned to the holders of shares, 
in the event of the fiulure of the scheme. Tlie 
scheme was to be considered as having failed, if 
the sum of 195,000/. was not divided amongst the 
shareholders from the proceeds of the fishery ; 
but if such sum was shared amongst them, then 
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the moiety, so vested, wiis b) become the absdiite 
[Wtiperty of the original contractors ;. and till it 
thus became their property^ or was returned to 
the shareholders, tlie contractors were to receive, 
for their absolute benefit, the interest accruing 
i^n it. 

Two ships have been fitted out, the one for the 
Atlantic, the other for the Pacific fishery, and 
provided with diving-bells, and other necessary 
apparatus : they have now been for some months 
upon the fishing ground, but have not hitherto 
been able to procure any pearls of value ; and as 
their machinery, from which so much was expected, 
has been so long employed witliout success, it is 
to be feared that this will not prove a very lucra- 
tive concern, at least to the shareholders. 

During tlie laiter part of the time that the 
coaatries, whose productions have been enume- 
rated in this and the preceding chapter, were de- 
pendent colonies, and whilst then- industry was 
repressed by tlie proliibitorj- system, and other 
errors of the Spanish government, the produce 
raised from them afforded, in addition to the 
supply of their own population, an annual surplus 
for exportation, the value of which amounted, 
aocording to the statements of M. de Humboldt, 
to between eleven and twelve millions of dollars ; 
but their produce at a time when so little encou- 
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■ rHgemeiit was given to their agriculture, and such 
' severe restrictions were imposed upon their com- 
• ttiM-ce, cannot be considered as indicative of the 

extent of their natural resources. 

Hie debilitated state in which Colombia was 
left by the revolutionary contest, combined with 

■ Other causes which have been detailed in diCFereiit 
parts of the preceding' pages, have indeed occa- 
sioned her, since that period, to retrograde rather 
than advance in most branches of her national 

' industry ; but it may be confidently expected, that 
the vigour infused into her maritime cities by 
' freedom of commerce, and the circulation of capital 
through the country, by the different enterprises 
undertaken by associations and individuals, will 
give such an impulse to her population, as may 
be felt in every branch of her industrial economy, 
and enable her to avail herself of the petiiViar 
advantages afforded by the happy variety of her 
' ' soil and chmate, and the favourable position she 
t'.lolds for the establishment of commercial relations 
' with every part of the globe. When these sti- 
mulants shall have excited her productive powers 
' to their proper action, she may hope soon to 
''■'acquire the means of re-establishing that con- 
' -fidence in her resources and honour which she 
inspired, and from which she derived suc-h bene- 
ficial effects in the dawn of her iodepeudence ; 
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but till she is thus able to wipe off the present 
staia upon her credit, she caunot expect to reguin 
the leading- station which she is entitled by her 
natural advantages to hold amongst the newly- 
establislied states of the Ameiican continent : for 
the opuiion entertained in Europe of the solvency 
and stability of each of those states, will tend very 
materially to influence their relative position in 
(he scale of political importance. 

If the comparative value of the public securities 
of those countries is to be considered as a criterion 
of this opinion, Colombia ceilmnly does not. at 
present stand in very high repute : nothing, how- 
ever, but uiternal dUsensioiis or gross mismanage- 
ment of her resoiu-ces can long keep her in this 
state of depression ; for although Mexico and 
Peru may surpass her in metalhc, and Buenos 
Ayres in pastoral wealth, she ranks next to those 
states in the produce which forms the principal, 
or indeed, if we except the cochineal of Mexico, 
the only articles which they supply in any quantity 
for exportation ; and she is as much superior to 
them all in the variety and amount of her produc- 
tions, as in the advantages afforded for their 
exportation, from every part of her territory, by 
her numerous ports, and extensive lines of inland 
navigation . 

Mexico is tlie only one of the Spanish American 
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states which can at present pretend to rival Co- 
lombia ; but although that country may coatain 
within itself all the elements of internal prosperity, 
and by its metallic wealth may long- possess tlie 
means of purchasing; foreign luxuries, yet the 
want of navigable streams^ and of a secure port 
on tlie coast through which it holds communica- 
tion with Europe and the United States, will 
prevent it from ever becoming a commercial 
country of any impoitance. Colombia, on the 
contrary, possessing equal, if not superior intenial 
means of aggrandisementj has likewise the advan- 
tages of an inland navigation, extending on thu 
Orinoco and its tributary streams, the lake of 
Maracaybo and its rivers, the Magdalena, the 
Atrato, and the rivers falling into the Pacilic, 
through a line of more than four thousand miles,' 
penetrating in every direction to the very heait of 
the country, — and of a coast on the two oceans 
nearly seven hundred leagues in extent, studded 
with secure and capacious harbours, fonning so 
many centres of commerce and civilisation, through 
which her inhabitants hold iutercourse with the 
world, and exchange her territorial wealth for such 
productions of othei- countries, as eitlier minister 
to her necessities, or supply her with the luxuries 
of life. 

Colombia is, likewise, in proportion to her 
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pulation and extent, of much greater importance 
tlian Mexico, as a consumer of European manu- 
factures ; for the latter had, previous to the con- 
quest, made considerable progress in the arts of 
civilized life, and was already an agricultural and 
manufacturing nation. In that country, as in Quito, 
Peru, and others in which the natives were found 
in similar circumstances, they have, ever since, 
continued to form the labouriiig population ; and 
tlieir inflexible character and attachment to their 
ancient habits and manners, have prevented any 
material change from taking place in tlieir condi- 
tion. To refer, therefore, to the observation al- 
ready quoted, of M. de Pradt, "they are a popu- 
lation that have not acquired European habits ;" 
and, therefore, Europe has less interest in them, 
than in those nations which, by the consumption 
of her manufactures, encourage that reciprocity of 
demand which is the foundation of commercial in- 
tercourse, 

In Mexico, out of a gross population of six 
millions, one hundred and twenty thousand, the 
number of the Indian race amounts to three millions, 
seven hundred thousand, whilst in Colombia it does 
not exceed seven hundred and twenty thousand ;' 
and those only, of tliis number, wlio inhabit (he 
elevated vallies of the Cordilleras arc under cir- 
cumstances similar to those of the aborigines of 
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Mexico : for the natives of the plains and coast 
were, when tlie Spaniards took possession of the 
country, in a state of complete barbarism, and not 
only entirely destitute of manufactures, but even 
ignorant of the most simple mechanical arts: the 
wants, therefore, generated by their advance in 
civilization, have been always supphed from the 
markets of Europe. 



I know not whether the statements contained in 
the foregoing pages will induce any one to alter 
an opinion he might previously have formed of the 
state of Colombia ; but I see no reason, either from 
a reconsideration of past events, or anticipation of 
the consequences of the present transactions in 
that country, to form a different conclusion from 
Hthat which 1 have already expressed. 

It must, indeed, be confessed, tliat the deficiency 
of the actual revenue, as compared with the esti- 
mated expenditure, is at first sight calculated to 
cause alarm ; but a reference to what has been 
said concerning the diffeient branches of the public 
service, and a comparison of tlie present state of 
the country vtith its circumstances at the time the 
estimate, which has excited such apprehensions, 
was made, will, I think, show that the government 
possesses the means of making such retrenchments 
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as will enable the revenue to cover its unavoidable 
expenses. Without entering" into minute parti- 
culars, the expenditure may be divided into three 
parts; viz., that of the civil department of the 
government, comprising- the interest of the debt ; 
that of the army, and that of the navy. The first 
of these is calculated at 3,875,335 dollars, and 
the only diminution of whicli it would be ca])able 
is a reduction of the salaries of the civil oITicers of 
the state: such a measure might not be even 
necessary, but it has been already adopted several 
times since the establishment of the present go- 
vernment ; and it may be instanced as a proof of 
the patriotic feeling of this class of the Colombian 
nation, that it has been always submitted to without 
a murmur. 

The army estimate was made on the supposition 
of the necessity of keeping up the army to ita full 
complement of thirty-three thousand men, arising 
from the continuance of the war in the south, and 
the threatened invasion of the country by the forces 
of Spain ; but as all war in which Colombia was 
engaged within the South American continent is 
happily at an end, and every succeeding event 
which bears relation to the affairs of Spain in- 
creases the improbability of her being able again 
to engage in active hostilities in the Americas, the 
government of Colombia will be able to ^ect such 
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a reduction of its military force as may entirely 
relieve it from its Bnancial embarrassments. The 
estimate for the navy supposed that all its vessels 
were kept in a complete state of equipment, and fit 
for immediate service ; as, however, it is notorious, 
that, so far from this having been the case, scarcely 
one of them has been at sea during the year, this 
branch of expenditure has been necessarily cur- 
tailed ; and if; as prudence would dictate, Colom- 
bia confines herself to the equipment of a few light 
vessels to prevent smuggling on her coasts, the 
expenses of her navy need not in future be very 
burdaisome. ITic expenditure may, therrfore, 
without difficulty, be reduced to a sum iittie ex- 
ceeding her present means ; and as an increase of 
commerce and extension of agriculture, with a 
proportionate improvement in the revenue, may be 
fairly anticipated, I see no reason to doubt her ' 
ability to meet all her pecuniary engagements. 

The minister of finance has calculated, as has 
been before stated, upon a very rapid increase of 
tlie revenue ; but even if his measni-es had not 
been thwarted by domestic dissensions, it may be 
doubted whether he would have found it so easy 
to realize his sanguine expeetatioas : for the alter- ^ 
attons in the difterent branches of the revenue by ■ 
which lie proposed partly to effect his purpose 
were rather a diminution than an increiise of the 
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existing taxes ; and although such a plan might be 
calculated eventually to benefit the countn\ it 
ooold not be expected suddenly to raise their 
amount. Hie expedient of adopting stronger 
measures for the prevention of smugglings and 
other evasicms of the different imposts, mighty in* 
deeds have been productive^ not only of an im- 
mediate and considerable improvement in the 
revenues but also of a salutary reform in their 
whole financial system ; for, although the country 
certainly is not rich, it is inconceivable that so 
small a sum should be raised by such a burden df 
taxation ; and it may be confidentiy asserted^ that a 
great part of the embarrassment of the country 
has been occasioned by these abuses^ which sap 
the VOTy foundations of its strength, and which 
the executive evidentiy wants either the power or 
the energy to correct. 

' The apprehensions excited in the minds of the 
creditors of Colombia by the late political events, 
are^ I think, still more groundless than those oc« 
casioned by her financial difficulties ; for the con- 
duct of those chiefs and public bodies who have 
expressed their dissatis&ction with the present 
form of government, has exhibited a degree of* 
calmness and moderation wliich presents a striking, 
contrast to the violence usually attendant on the 
ebullitions of political discontent, and indicatespa-. 
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disposition to reconcile their differences by con*- 
stitiitional means, wliich affords a strong guaran-; 
tee of their future tranquillity. It is, indeed, un*. 
fortunate that these disputes should have occurred 
at the moment of financial embarrassment, as they 
will, necessarily, have had a tendency to prevent 
tlie operation of the measures whidi the govern- 
ment had adopted for its relief: this, however, 
promises to be the extent of their ill consequences ; 
but, whatever may be their result, whether the 
central form of government be exchanged for the 
federal, or both give way to the estabhshraent of 
a dictatorship, under the less offensive title of a 
presidency for life, the spirit of the age seems to 
demand that the representative form of govern- 
ment should constitute the basis of power. The 
present constitution is not, therefore, likely to 
undergo any very material change ; and it will 
be an important benefit if this opportimity be 
taken to remedy some of the defects by which 
it is now disfigured, and strengthen those parts 
of the government whose weakness and ineffi- 
ciency have threatened its whole frame with dia- 
solution. 

Whatever dissensions, however, exist in Co- 
lombia, all parties agree in theu* expression of 
the necessity of a scrupulous observance of their 
foreign engagements; and if any additional as* 
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surance of security were requisite, it mig-ht be 
found in the character and sentiments of the 
chief, to whose arbitration they so unanimously 
refer their present diflferences, and whom they 
seem resolved to select as the ruler of their future 
destinies. 

In the speech made by Bolivar, at the installation 
of the congress at Angostura in 1819, when he re- 
signed the dictatorial authority mth wliich he had 
been invested into the hands of a constitutional 
government, in speaking of the creditors of the re- 
public, he thus expressed himself: " Those friends 
of mankind are the guardian genii of America, 
and to tliem we owe a debt of eternal gratitude, 
as well as a religious fulfilment of the several ob- 
ligations contracted with them. The national 
debt, Legislators, is the deposit of the good faith, 
tiie honour, and tlie gratitude of Venezuela : re- 
spect it as the holy ark which encloses not only 
the rights of our benefactors, but the glory of our 
fidelity. Let us perish, ratlier than fail in any, 
the smallest point, connected with the completion 
of those engagements which have been the salva- 
tion of our country, and of tlie Uves of her chil- 
dren." Evei7 part of Bohvar's conduct, indeed, 
favours the supposition that he will, at tlie ex- 
pense of every sacrifice preserve inviolate the 
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national faith of Colombia — it is a duty which he 
has, on all occasions, strenuously inculcated on 
his fellow-countrymen ; and there is no reason to 
apprehend that he will himself swerve from the 
performance of it. 



THE END. 
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